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Federal Troops in Labor Disputes. 

The strike at the North American 
\yiation, Ine., plant in California in 
June last is significant as the first labor 
jispute since 1921 to result in the inter- 
vention of Federal armed forces. The 
grst recorded use of Federal troops in 
igbor disputes was during the railroad 
trikes of 1877. Since then Federal 
troops have been so used in connection 
with 18 major Jabor disputes, chiefly 
in the coal and metal-mining industries. 
Page 561. 


Minimum- Wage Provisions. 

Not only do State minimum-wage 
orders establish minimum-wage rates 
onan hourly basis; they may also con- 
tain provisions to insure that the 
workers shall receive a certain weekly 
minimum, Such provisions are de- 
signed to overcome the effects of 
irregular employment, split shifts, etc., 
and to prevent deductions from wages. 
Some of the provisions whose purpose 
is the guaranty of at least a minimum 
level of weekly earnings are discussed 
on page 572. 


Prison Labor in 1940. 


The average number of prisoners 
under sentence in State and Federal 
prisons, according to a recent study by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, in- 
creased from 158,947 in 1932 to 
191,776 in 1940. Those productively 
employed increased from 82,276 to 
83,515. Consequently, the proportion 
of all prisoners productively employed 
decreased from 52 percent in 1932 to 44 
percent in 1940. The value of prison 
production dropped from about 
$75,369,000 in 1932 to $56,732,000 in 
1940, or 25 percent. Contractors em- 
ployed less than 1 percent of those 


productively employed in 1949 as 
compared with 16 percent in 1932. 
In 1940, 12 percent of the employed 
prisoners produced goods which were 
sold for State account on the open 
market. For 1932 the percentage was 
19. Page. 578. 


Earnings in the Dyeing and Finishing 

Industry. 

Hourly earnings of dyeing and finish- 
ing industry employees averaged 52.8 
cents in September 1940—54.0 cents 
for males and 42.7 cents for females. 
Almost one-fourth were receiving less 
than 40 cents an hour and one-third 
from 40 to 50 cents. Approximately 
11 percent of the workers had average 


hourly earnings of 70 cents and over. 
Page 723. 


Accidents in the Iron and Steel Industry. 


The average frequency of disabling 
injuries during 1940 was 8 for each 
million employee-hours worked in the 
iron and steel industry. These fre- 
quency rates for the 37 classifiable 
departments ranged from 0.5 for the 
clerical and sales department to 37.2 
for the electric-furnace department. 
Nearly half (17) of all the departments, 
however, had frequency rates ranging 
between 5 and 10; 7 others had rates 
of Jess than 5; and 8 had rates in the 
range of 10 to 15. Three departments 
had rates of 15 but less than 20, while 
only 2 had rates higher than 20. 
Page 679. 


State Unemployment-Compensation 
Laws. 


All of the States have enacted legis- 
lation which provides compensation 
for unemployment, and during the 
1941 legislative year important changes 
were made in many of the State laws. 


Ill 
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In general, these amendments in- 
creased the weekly benefits for unem- 
ployed workers, lengthened the period 
of compensation, and liberalized the 
qualifications for benefits. ‘Thus, as 
a result of the amendatory legislation, 
many more thousands of workers are 
protected from the hazards of un- 
employment. Likewise, unemployed 
workers in many States may receive 
greater benefits and for a longer 
period of time. In some States the 
maximum weekly benefit has been 
increased from $15 or $16 to $18, 
and in three States a weekly maxi- 
mum of $20 may be paid. Page 625. 


Fatigue and Working Hours of Truck 
Drivers. 


The problem of fatigue and hours 
of service of drivers of commercial 
vehicles operating in interstate com- 
merce was the subject of a recent study 
made by the United States Public 
Health Service for the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for the purpose of 
revising, if necessary, the regulations 
governing the daily and weekly hours 
of work of such drivers. The various 





tests—both performance a — 
performance—showed a  progressiy, 
decrease in general efficiency ys 
increasing hours of driving. [+ ,,. 
concluded that a reasonable limita;; ; 
of hours of service would reduce +, 
number of drivers with low functions 
efficiency and would also be iy +, 
interest of highway safety. Page 
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Consumers’ Cooperatives, 1940. [) 


Wholesale and retail cooperatiy. 
increased their business substantia! H 
in 1940. At the end of the year it \ 
estimated that there were near) 
6,000 retail associations operating 
stores, buying clubs, and _ gasoli: 





stations or providing services 

various kinds. Their membershj, 
exceeded 1,600,000 at the end of th, 
year. Cooperative business in 194) 


amounted to over $319,000,000, « 
which about $249,000,000 was in pr. 
tail and some $70,000,000 in wholesa), 
trade. The 9,510 credit unions had 
estimated membership of 2,816 ,6) 
and their loans to members totaled 
$302,340,000. Page 648. 
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USE OF FEDERAL 'TROOPS IN LABOR DISPUTES! 


HE first recorded instance of the use of Federal troops in labor 
lisputes was during the railroad strikes of 1877. Since then Federal 
oops have been used in connection with 18 major labor disputes, 
hiefly in coal and metal mining strikes. Recently, in the interests 
f national defense, Federal troops were directed to take over and 
erate an aircraft-manufacturing plant. 

The President’s power to dispatch troops to the scene of a labor 
lispute is derived from constitutional and statutory provisions which 
nuthorize the use of armed forces in domestic disturbances in two 
lasses of cases: (1) In aid of the States, to suppress insurrections and 
Jomestic violence; and (2) in aid of the Federal Government, to assist 
ivil officers in protecting Federal property and in carrying out 
Federal laws or the orders of Federal courts. The basic authority 
or the employment of Federal troops in aid of the States is set forth 
in article 4, section 4 of the Constitution which provides for Federal 
protection to the States against domestic violence ‘“‘on application of 
the legislature or of the executive (when the legislature cannot be 
convened).’”’ The basis for the use of troops in aid of the Federal 
Government is the recognized principle that, when the civil power is 
inadequate, “‘the Army of the Nation and all its militia are at the 
service of the Nation to compel obedience to its laws.’’? Additional 
suthority is found in the constitutional obligation resting on the 
President “‘to take care that the laws be faithfully executed.” * 

Several statutes have been enacted which give effect to the authority 
outlined in the Constitution. An act of 1807 * gives the President 
power to send troops in case of an insurrection against a State govern- 
ment, but only when the State legislature or (if it cannot be convened) 
the governor requests that they be sent. An act of 1861 empowers 
the President to use troops whenever it is impracticable to enforce, 

by the ordinary course of judicial proceedings, the laws of the United 


Prepared by Harry Cannon of the Bureau’s Industrial Relations Division, under the direction of 
‘lorence Peterson, chief. 
‘In Re Debs, Petitioner, 158 U. 8. 564, 582. 
' United States Constitution, art. I, sec. 9. 
‘ United States Code, title 50, sec. 201. 
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States. When the President considers it necessary to use the 1\,\\itq), 
forces to suppress insurrections or domestic violence the saije ge; 
requires him to issue a proclamation ordering “the insurgents ;, 
disperse and retire peaceably to their respective abodes within , 
limited time.’ > 

Other statutes give the President the right to use troops to «fore, 
the processes of Federal courts, to enforce the execution of a|! Jay, 
guaranteeing civil rights and to prevent conspiracies which depriy, 
anyone of rights guaranteed by the Constitution and the laws. 

The usual peacetime procedure under which Federal troops arp 
used in labor disputes involves a request from the governor or Stat, 
legislature to the President indicating that disorders are in progres 
which the State authorities are unable to control. Under the goy. 
erning principles of the Constitution and the Federal laws, the military 
power of the United States is not to be called into service until the 
State, after having summoned its entire police power, is unable to 
deal with the disorders. 

The power of the President to order out the troops when receiving 
a request from a State is a discretionary one. The President is the 
sole judge of the emergency. He may furnish prompt assistance 
upon the first sign of disorder or he may refuse to render any aid 
whatever. State requests for Federal assistance in quelling labor 
disputes have been denied on more than one occasion, on the ground 
that State authorities have overestimated the dangers or have failed 
to exhaust their own resources in suppressing a disturbance. 

As Commander in,Chief of the armed forces, the President can 
direct the activities of the troops at the scene of a labor dispute. The 
manner in which this power is exercised does, of course, have a con- 
siderable effect on the outcome of industrial disputes. A Presidentia! 
ban on the importation of strikebreakers may serve not only to lessen 
the possibility of violence but may also have the effect of indirect) 
assisting the strikers by preventing a complete or partial resumption of 
production. On the other hand, the establishment of rigid rules with 
respect to picketing or the suppression of other strike activities 1 


order to preserve peace and order may have the effect of contributing 


to the defeat of the strikers. 


During the emergency caused by the 1914-18 World War, a relax«- 
tion of the usual peacetime rules was considered necessary by tiie 
War Department. Soon after the entrance of the United States 1 
the war, the National Guard of the various States was drafted into 


the service of the Federal Government and the States were thus, 1 


many cases, left without military forces. As a consequence, the War 
Department relaxed the usual rule that a request for troops be tor 





* United States Code, title 50, secs. 202 and 204. 
* United States Code, title 8, sec. 55 (acts of 1866 and 1870); United States Code, title 50, s 
(act of 1871). 
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varde first to the President for his consideration. Troops were 
ont to the scenes of a number of labor disputes directly by the War 
Department even though no request for their use had been made to 
the President. 

After the cessation of hostilities in November 1918 the emergency 
hich had occasioned the relaxation of the peacetime rules was still in 
ofect, as the members of the former militia did not automatically 
become part of the National Guard.’ It was not until December 
920 that the peacetime regulations for the employment of Federal 
troops were again in force. Corps commanders were instructed that 
ihe Army was not to be sent upon the request of either the legislature 
or governor “without a reference of the request with all of the facts 
to the President for his information and instructions, unless the danger 
is so immediate and imminent as to require instant response.”’® By 
(October 1922 all but one of the States had reestablished their militia. 

The President’s power to use troops in labor disputes which tend to 
obstruct the objectives of the present national defense program was 
recently defined in a statement by Attorney General Jackson in con- 
nection with the dispatch of troops to the struck plant of the 
North American Aviation, Inc. The Attorney General declared 
that the President’s action in that case rested upon “the aggregate of 
the Presidential powers derived from the Constitution itself and from 
statutes enacted by the Congress,” as well as on the duty “‘to take care 
that the laws be faithfully executed.” Among the laws cited by the 
Attorney General which the President is required to find a means to 
execute are those which direct him to equip an enlarged Army, to 
carry out the provisions of the Lend Lease Act and to protect those 
who are engaged in carrying out the business of the Government. 
“The Constitution also places on the President the responsibility and 
vests in him the powers of Commander in Chief of the Army and of 
the Navy,” said Attorney General Jackson. ‘These weapons for 
the protection of the continued existence of the Nation are placed in 
his sole command and the implication is clear that he should not allow 
them to become paralyzed by a failure to obtain supplies for which 
Congress has appropriated money and which it has directed the Presi- 
dent to obtain.’’® 

The more important labor disputes in which Federal troops have 
been used are described in the following pages. There were, in ad- 
dition, several instances in which small contingents were sent into lo- 
+ Sec. 111 of the National Defense Act of June 13, 1916 (ch. 134,39 Stats. 120) provided that ‘‘all persons so 
irafted shall, from the date of their draft, stand discharged from the militia.”’ 

* Report of the Chief of Staff, U. S. Army, 1921 (p. 39). 


' Statement of Attorney General Jackson on June 9, 1941, following the proclamation of the President 
ordering the Army to take possession of the plant of the North American Aviation, Inc., at Inglewood, 
Calif, 

* Information on the use of Federal troops was obtained from reports of the Secretary of War; reports of 
the Adjutant General of the Army; reports of the Chief of Staff, U. S. Army; and S. Doc. 263, (67th Cong.. 
2nd sess.): Federal Aid in Domestic Disturbances. 
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calities where minor labor disturbances had started or were thre atey., 
but no details are available concerning their stay or with Lrawal 
Keystone Canyon, Alaska, 1907; Treadwell, Alaska, 1907 and jap 
Columbus, Ga., August 1918, street-railway and cotton-mill strike: 
Flat River, Mo., September 1918, lead-and-zinc-mines disturianocs. 
Gerard, Ga., March 1919; Bogalusa, La., November 1919. ) 


Railroad Strikes of 1877 


The first time in the history of the country that Federal tro), 
were used in a labor dispute was during the railroad strikes in 1877 
Starting on the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad at Martinsburg, VW. \, 
on July 14, the strikes quickly spread to most of the lines operatins 
from St. Louis to the Atlantic Seaboard. The basic general cays 
was the successive reductions in wages which had been made during 
preceding years, but other reasons for discontent were the irregularity 
of employment and the delay in payment of wages. These railroa) 
strikes were marked by much violence and property damage. 

Although requests for Federal aid were made by the governors of 
eight States, President Hayes dispatched troops only to the States 
of West Virginia, Maryland, Pennsylvania, and Illinois. Requests 
for Federal assistance by the Governors of Indiana and Michigan were 
denied on the grounds that violence was merely threatening and that 
Federal troops could not be sent until State authorities had exhausted 
their resources in suppressing the disorders. Calls for aid were also 
made by the Governors of Wisconsin and California, but in both cases 
the disorders had subsided before the Federal Government found it 
necessary to decide on a course of action. ‘Troops were ordered to 
Missouri without prior request by the Governor to protect Federa 
property and to assist in the enforcement of Federal court orders. 

The strikers returned to work with little or no changes in their 
working conditions. In reporting on the activities of the Army during 
the strikes, the Secretary of War stated that the Federal troops “were 
able to execute all their orders without firing a gun and _ withow! 
bloodshed.” ® 


Disturbances at Coeur d’ Alene Mines, 1892 


During the 1890’s the Coeur d’Alene mining region of norther 
Idaho was the scene of a number of labor disturbances. ‘These col- 
flicts between the operators and miners, often assuming the aspects 
of local civil wars, were the result of efforts on the part of the miner 
to organize the area and gain union recognition. One such coniflic 
on July 11, 1892, resulted in the killing of a number of nonmember 
and the destruction of property. 





1! §. Doc. 263 (67th Cong., 2nd sess.) : Federal Aid in Domestic Disturbances (p. 175). 
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The Idaho National Guard numbered only 196 men and was in- 
afficient to cope with the situation. Accordingly, on July 11, the 
governor called upon President Harrison for assistance. The latter 
mmediately ordered troops to the scene of the disturbance and at 
‘ye same time issued a proclamation commanding those engaged in 
‘he disorders to retire peaceably to their homes. There was at no 
me the slightest conflict between the Federal troops and the miners, 
sor did the latter offer any resistance to the regulations. By the end 
of July the troops were withdrawn. 


Pullman Strike, 1894 


In the years following the spontaneous railroad strikes of 1877 there 
yose numerous local conflicts between the railroad companies and 
their workmen, but not until the spring and summer of 1894 was there 
another Nation-wide alignment of labor against the railroads. The 
railroad strike of 1894 originated in a movement by the employees 
of the Pullman Palace Car Co. for higher wages, which the company 
declined to grant. As a result, on the 11th of May, approximately 
2,000 of the company’s employees quit work. The strike was called 
by the American Railway Union, an industrial union organized by 
Eugene Debs. Many railroad workers went on strike in sympathy 
with the Pullman employees, although the Railroad Brotherhoods 
were officially opposed to the strike. 

On the grounds that the strike obstructed the passage of the mail, 
prevented communications on military roads, and involved violence 
restricting civil rights, President Cleveland ordered troops to various 
parts of the country, and numerous injunctions were issued by the 
Federal courts at the initiative of the Department of Justice. Once 
injunctions were obtained, troops were used under the law to enforce 
them. In some cases the fact that the railroads were also in the hands 
of receivers appointed by Federal courts gave further basis for issu- 
ance of the injunctions. Troops were sent to Idaho and Oklahoma 
upon the request of the Governors who stated that violence which had 
developed could not be controlled by the State militia. A similar 
request for aid by the Governor of New Mexico was denied because 
riolence had not yet occurred. After the first week of July violence 
became less common and by the middle of the month peace had been 
restored to practically all of the distrubed areas. 

In Chicago, where the strike assumed greater proportions than 
elsewhere, the Army was directed by the President to prevent ob- 
struction of United States mails and generally to enforce the execution 
of the laws and the President’s proclamation. The troops arrived 
in Chicago on July 4 and for the next few days were kept busy putting 
down violence and aiding the marshals in serving injunction writs 
und other court process. Governor Altgeld of Illinois, who did not 
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send the State militia into Chicago until July 6, denied the neo oss;, 
for Federal troops and protested the President’s action. The ! odery| 
forces were withdrawn from Chicago on July 20. 


Coeur d’ Alene Disturbance of 1899 


The unwillingness of a Coeur d’Alene mining company to gray 
recognition to the Western Federation of Miners was the immediat, 
cause of a strike in 1899 which resulted in the calling of Federg| 
troops. The strike proceeded uneventfully for a few days but sooy 
developed into a bitter armed conflict that resulted in violence, 
considerable property damage, and the loss of two lives. 

On April 29, the Governor of Idaho asked President M¢Kinley {o; 
Federal troops, since the Idaho National Guard was in the Philippines, 
Troops were sent the following day and assisted State authorities jy 
making mass arrests and ransacking houses in search of arms. \- 
though a State law passed in 1893 * made it unlawful for employers t 
require agreements from employees not to join a union, State officials 
established a permit system requiring applicants for employment at 
the mines to renounce membership in the union. The permit system 
was worked out by company officials, the Governor’s representative, 
and the commander general of the Federal troops. 

On the complaint of the union that the United States troops 
were being used to enforce an illegal order, the President instructed 
the commander to cease his interference with the internal regulation 
of the mines and to employ his forces only in the maintenance of peace 
and order. The Federal troops were withdrawn on April 11, 1901, 
ending an occupation of slightly under 2 years. 


Protests against the conduct of the Federal troops resulted in an 


investigation by the House of Representatives. The majority report 


justified the conduct of the troops by calling attention to the lawless- 
ness of the miners. The minority report pointed out that there was 


only one act of violence against life and property and condemned the 
use of Federal troops to carry out wholesale arrests under the ore! 
of the Governor’s representative." 


Miners’ Strike in Arizona, 1903 


Early in June 1903, miners in Morenci, Ariz., went on strike in 
protest against a reduction in pay ensuing from a recently enactec 


Territorial 8-hour law. The miners demanded their previous |! 
hours’ pay for the new 8-hour day. The refusal of the operators | 
maintain the same daily wage level precipitated the strike. 

On June 10, because of violence which had developed in the distric' 


Comp, Stats. of Idaho, 1919, vol. 1, sec. 2321, p. 650 
House Military Affairs Committee, Report No. 1999 (54th Cong.), (pp. 89-125). 


Territorial troops were sent in by the Acting Territorial Govern”! 
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ho, at the same time, requested Federal troops. In less than an hour 
ifter the receipt of the request, President Theodore Roosevelt ordered 
troops to report. On arriving, the Federal troops found the district 
quiet and the situation completely under control of the Territorial 
ythorities. The Federal soldiers were withdrawn on the 18th of 
June. Although the President contended that his promptness in 
ending troops was justified because of the inability of Territorial 
troops to control the violence, the Western Federation of Miners 
Jjenounced his action as an attempt to break the strike.“ 


Miners’ Strike in Goldfield, 1907 


In the fall of 1907, the miners of Goldfield, Nev., struck in protest 
wainst the payment of wages in scrip. Back of this direct cause, there 
existed discontent owing to the hostile attitude of the operators to- 
ward the Western Federation of Miners and to the desire of the miners 
for higher wages. On December 5, the Governor of Nevada appealed 
to President Roosevelt for troops, asserting that the State was en- 
countering difficulty in enforcing the laws and that the dispute was 
attended with destruction of property and threats of personal violence. 

Although troops were immediately dispatched, the President 
instructed Army officers not to act until a proclamation was issued, and 
cautioned further that the troops were “to be neither for nor against 
the strikers or the employers.” No occasion for issuing the proclama- 
tion arose and at no time were troops used against the strikers. 
However, disagreement developed between the Governor and the 
President on the question of continuing the troops in the area. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt desired their withdrawal, on the ground that order hed 
been restored. A Presidential commission appointed to investigate 
the disturbance criticized the Governor for requesting the troops, 
since none of the conditions enumerated in the statutes for sending 
troops existed. The commission recommended, however, that the 
troops be continued at Goldfield for a limited period, to avert future 
disorders. The last of the military forces were withdrawn on March 7, 
1908, ending a 3-month stay. 


Colorado Coal Strike of 1913-14 


The Colorado coal strike of 1913—14 was one of the most bitter labor 
disputes which the country had as yet witnessed. For years the miners 
in Colorado had made unsuccessful attempts to gain recognition of 
their union. The rejection by the coal operators, in September 1913, 
of the demands of the Uni.ed Mine Workers for union recognition and 
improved working conditions led to a strike which did not end until 





‘ Miners Magazine, August. 1903 (p. 2). 
'S. Doe, 263 (67th Cong., 2d sess.): Federal Aid in Domestic Disturbances (p. 310). 
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December of the next year. The strike was marked by clashes be iw, HR Feb! 
the striking miners on the one hand and local police officers and mj), ¥ 6-b0 
guards on the other. A number of persons were killed and woundey 90 t! 
when State militia fired into a tent colony where evicted strikers wi) 
their families were living. 


The Governor of Colorado requested the assistance of United Stas. 


troops but President Wilson, before sending troops, attempted ty : 
mediate the dispute. His efforts proved unsuccessful, and Federg| we 
troops were ordered to Colorado on April 28 and a proclamatioy » 
ordering the strikers to disperse was issued the same day. Command. * 
ing officers were instructed by the Secretary of War to act with “oy. a: 
treme discretion and caution,’ ’® and by the President to permit », " 
importation of strikebreakers. es 

By December 1914, union officiels realized the futility of con. — 
tinuing the struggle and voted a formal end to the strike. Upon 3 , 
the insistence of the Governor the troops were permitted to remain fo "4 
the rest of December, but on January 1, 1915, after an 8 months 
stay, some of the troops were withdrawn. The withdrawal wa: eo 
completed on January 10, 1915. a 

Copper-Mine Strikes, 1917-20 

Federal troops were used on several occasions in connection wit! | 
strikes of copper miners in Arizona and Montana during the period JJ, 
1917-20. On July 2, 1917, members of the Industrial Workers of thi a 
World at Globe, Ariz., went on strike for union recognition and gusr- 7 
anties against discriminatory discharge. A request for Federal aid from Ste 


State authorities resulted in the dispatch of several hundred United a 
States troops who remained only a short while. Troops were again a 
dispatched to Globe in July and October 1918, at the request of th 
Governor who considered their presence necessary for the preserva 
tion of order. Troops were stationed at the same time in the cities o! Oc 

ae ; ¢ 
Miami, Ray, Jerome, and Ajo. These garrisons remained for almos' Gs 
18 months—until January 1920. of 

On September 10, 1917, in connection with disorders growing ou! 
of a strike of I. W. W. miners, Federal troops were brought into Butte, 
Mont., to patrol the streets leading to the mines. Among the objects 
of the strike, which was called in the summer of 1917, were a wage in- 


inv 


tid 
res 
mi 


crease and the abolition of the “rustling” card system. The strik: 7 
ended officially on December 18, 1917, and troops were withdrawn. " 

Federal troops were dispatched to Butte again during 1919 and 192) e 
A strike was called by the I. W. W. on February 7, 1919, in protes' a 


against a wage reduction. Several hundred United States troops were 
sent into Butte, although little disorder attended the strike, which 
ended February 17, 1919. Most of the troops left for their stations on 


* 8. Doc. 263 (67th Cong., 2d sess.): Federal Aid in Domestic Disturbances (p. 313). 
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Yebruary 22, 1919. The second strike, in April 1920, was for a $7, 
s-hour day. Federal troops called in to preserve order were stationed 
n the district until January 1921. 


Seattle General Strike, 1919 


The wartime agreement between the United States Shipping 
Board, the Navy, and the presidents of the shipbuilding craft unions 
ereating the Shipbuilding Adjustment Board was to stay in effect 
ntil the end of the war. After the Armistice the Seattle Metal 
Trades Council demanded arevision of the award which had eliminated 
the differential traditionally enjoyed by the western shipyard workers. 
Upon failure to obtain favorable action, a strike was ordered for 
January 21. An appeal to the Seattle Central Labor Council for 
sympathetic support resulted, on February 6, in a general strike 
nvolving 60,000 organized workers. 

The Governor of Washington advised the Secretary of War of the 
proposed general strike and the latter ordered troops to Seattle 
and Tacoma to be ready for an emergency. As no violence occurred, 
the Federal troops remained in camp for the few days of their stay. 


Steel Strike, 1919 


At the 1918 American Federation of Labor convention, 24 unions 
having jurisdiction in the steel industry launched an organization 
campaign, and a year later announced that over 150,000 steel workers 
were organized. Requests for conferences with the United States 
Steel Corporation and other steel companies were denied and union 
members were discharged in large numbers. Thereupon a strike was 
called, on September 22, which affected every producing center and 
involved approximately 367,000 workers. 

During this 3-month strike there was considerable violence. On 
October 4 a clash occurred between strikers and strikebreakers in 
Gary, Ind. The Governor immediately dispatched 11 companies 
of the Indiana National Guard to Gary. The inability of the Na- 
tional Guard to prevent the strikers from staging a forbidden parade 
resulted in an appeal for Federal troops. Several companies, com- 
manded by Gen. Leonard Wood, were sent into Gary on October 6, 
1919. Immediately after his arrival, General Wood declared martial 
law and limited picketing. No group of more than four persons was 
permitted in any portion of the city and the number of union pickets 
was limited to two. Federal troops were not withdrawn from Gary 
until January 1, 1920. 

The steel strike was called off on January 8, 1920, after the unions 
had ascertained that the steel companies had recruited working forces 
to about three-fourths of normal. 
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Bituminous-Coal Strike of 1919 


A strike in the bituminous-coal industry was called on Nover)jey | 
1919, by the United Mine Workers of America, after its fai|\yo ;, 
negotiate wage increases in line with increases in the cost of living» 
Efforts were made by President Wilson and the Secretary of Labor ;, 
mediate the dispute. On November 8 a United States District Coy); 
on the motion of Attorney General Palmer, ordered the officers of ¢}, 
United Mine Workers to cease all activities tending to encourage an) 
maintain the strike in the bituminous-coal industry. On December 3 
Government attorneys brought information against 84 representy. 
tives of the United Mine Workers, charging them with contempt of 
court for disobeying the injunction. The injunction was-based py. 
marily on the Lever Food and Fuel Control Act of 1917, which made 
it unlawful to limit the facilities for the transportation or productioy 
of any necessaries. 

Meanwhile the War Department had given orders that troops } 
sent at the request of the governors of the coal-mining States to pro- 
tect all men who desired to work in the mines. Federal troops wer, 
sent into West Virginia, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Wyoming, Utah 
New Mexico, Oklahoma, Kansas, and Washington. 

By January 1920 practically all of the troops were withdrawn, inos: 
of the miners having returned to work, upon the unions’ acceptance o/ 
President Wilson’s compromise for a 14-percent wage increase and 3 
promise of further investigation of wages and prices of coal. Tl 
Bituminous Coal Commission later awarded a 27-percent increase. 


Denver Streetcar Strike, 1920 


On August-1, 1920, the streetcar workers in Denver, Colo., went 
on strike for wage increases. The system was soon tied up and the 
company’s efforts to run cars with strikebreakers resulted in much 
violence. On August 7 the Governor of Colorado asked for Federal 
troops and 700 men were sent. The officers in charge ordered the 
disarming of strikebreakers and posted soldiers on top of each car. 
Order was restored and the strike ended when the company deporte 
the strikebreakers and reemployed its former workers. The troop: 
were withdrawn on September 9. 


West Virginia Mine Disturbances, 1920-21 


For many years there had been intermittent scenes of violence 1 
the nonunion coal fields of West Virginia during attempts at organiza- 
tion by the United Mine Workers. During 1920 two requests for 
Federal troops to suppress labor disturbances were made by the 





1? Cost of living increased about 40 percent between the signing of the old agreement in October 1°! 7, 8°° 
November 1919. 
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Governor of West Virginia. On each occasion Federal troops were 
jispatched but no formal proclamation by the President was issued. 

A request for troops was made again in May 1921. President 
Harding informed the West Virginia Governor that, since the position 
of the Federal Government was not threatened, he did not feel justi- 
sed in sending troops until he was assured that the State had ex- 
)austed its own resources in subduing the disorders. A similar request 
for troops was made early in August but was again denied on the 
sround that State authorities were able to take care of the situation. 

However, on August 30, President Harding issued a proclamation 
commanding the miners to disperse. Satisfied that the men were 
not obeying the proclamation, the commaading officer in the area 
advised the sending of troops. About 2,000 soldiers arrived Sep- 
tember 2 and 3. Conditions quieted to such an extent that in less 
than a week some of the troops were withdrawn. By December 6, 
1921, all of them had left the strike zone. 


North American Aviation, Inc., Strike, 1941 


The strike which began on June 5, 1941, at the Inglewood, Calif., 
plant ef North American Aviation, Inc., is significant as the first 
labor dispute since 1921 to result in the intervention of Federal armed 
forces. At the time of the walk-out, the matters in dispute were being 
considered by the National Defense Mediation Board under an agree- 
ment by the union to postpone strike action until 3 days after the 
Board’s recommendations. 

Because the company was engaged in the production of planes vital 
to national defense, direct appeals to the strikers to return to work 
were made by President Roosevelt and the president of the C. I. O. 
Warnings by Government officials were issued to the effect that 
failure to resume production would result in Government operation 
of the plant and the consequent prohibition of strikes. The appeals 
to return to work pending National Defense Mediation Board recom- 


= mendations were unsuccessful. Accordingly, on June 9, by Presi- 


dential proclamation, the War Department was directed to take im- 
mediate possession of the plant. The President declared that his 
action was necessary because the strike jeopardized the ability of the 
United States to obtain materials essential to the armed forces and 
seriously impaired the national defense program. 

Within a short time after the arrival of the troops the massed 


pickets disbanded and production was resumed. One week later 
| Government mediation of the dispute was renewed and some of the 


troops were withdrawn. On July 2, control of production was re- 
turned to private management and ail troops were evacuated. 














(GUARANTEED LIVING-WAGE PROVISIONS OF S147; 
MINIMUM-WAGE ORDERS FOR WOMEN 


By Louise Stitt, U. S. Women’s Bureau 
Summary 


MODERN State minimum-wage orders are not restricted io {j, 
establishment of mmimum-wage rates on a straight hourly basis 
but may also take into account the many subsidiary factors th, 
affect a worker’s wages, such as irregularity of employment, det). 
mental labor practices, and long hours of work. Several methods ;, 
counteract underemployment have been devised. One of these js ¢}, 
requirement of a higher hourly rate of pay for part-time workers 
Another is the establishment of a basic minimum-wage rate on a weekly 
basis so that the worker who is employed for less than the maximuy 
legal workweek will nevertheless receive a week’s wages. ‘‘Guarap. 
teed weekly wage provisions,”’ as minimum-wage rates established on , 
weekly basis are termed, have taken several forms. Some Stat, 
orders require the weekly minimum wage to be paid for any work 
done during the week, irrespective of the number of hours. Unde, 
other orders, the weekly wage must be paid if work is performed on 4 
certain number of days, and still others base the minimum weekly 
wage on work within a specified range of hours. Certain injurious 
labor practices which, when unregulated, result in a variety of deduc- 
tions from the worker’s wages, have been brought under contro] i 
State minimum-wage orders. One such type of regulation provides 
that where the employer requires the worker to wear a uniform whi), 
on duty, the employer must furnish the uniform and must either bes 
the expense of laundering it or compensate the worker for doing s 
by the payment of an additional weekly sum. The evil of long over- 
all working hours occasioned by use of a split-shift arrangement has 
been prevented by the requirement of a higher rate of pay on days 
when it occurs. 


Guaranteed Weekly Wage Provisions 


Irregularity of employment is a factor quite as important as 


low wage rates in determining the amounts on which workers must liv" | 


during a year. Minimum-wage officials have always been aware 0! 
this fact and have realized that the mandate of minimum-wage !a\\- 
that women shall be paid at least a living wage has been met on) 
partially when an hourly rate is established, even though that rate ! 
high. One of the earliest devices resorted to, under minimum-wag' 
laws, for offsetting the effects of partial employment upon total eart- 
ings was to require that employers who failed to provide workers wit! 
572 
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, full week’s work should pay a higher hourly rate for short hours than 
(or full time. Provisions of this kind are very common in wage orders 
‘hat were issued during the depression years of the 1930’s, when 
ynderemployment was one of the most serious of our industrial 
problems. 

' Tt was not until 1938, however, that any State adopted the provision 
‘hat a woman shall be paid a certain weekly wage irrespective of the 
sumber of hours she works. The members of the laundry wage board 
of New York who recommended this provision reasoned that a woman’s 
weekly living expenses continue to be exactly the same whether she is 
provided with a week’s work or not. They believed that employers 
could do much more to regularize employment than they had done 
in the past if the incentive for doing so were sufficient. Accordingly, 
they recommended and the commissioner of labor adopted the pro- 
vision that any employer, except those in very small communities, 
who employed a woman or minor at all during a week should pay her 
at least $14, even if she worked only 1 hour. This requirement, which 
was considered revolutionary at the time of its proposal, has since 
been adopted by several States, though not always in as drastic a form 
as that of the New York provision. For example, one State requires 
that in a certain industry the same wage shall be paid for 17 hours as 
for 44; others have designated 24, 32, or 36 as the lewer limit of a 
range of hours for which the saine weekly wage must be paid. Minne- 
sota was the first State to adopt this modified guaranteed weekly wage, 
as it has come to be called. As far back as 1921 the blanket wage 
order of Minnesota covering all occupations required that $12 be paid 
to all women employed in places of 5,000 or more population for weeks 
ranging from 36 to 48 hours. State administrators report that the 
requirement of the guaranteed weekly wage has tended to regularize 
employment, and in the industries for which it has been established 
fewer women are employed for part weeks than was formerly the case. 


Provisions for Beauty-Culture Occupations 


An interesting variation of the guaranteed weekly wage has been 
applied rather commonly to beauty-culture occupations. Owing to 
consumer habits, work in beauty shops is heaviest on the last 4 days 
of the week. Girls employed on a part-time basis for the 4 busy days 
find it next to impossible to supplement that employment by work in 
other shops on Mondays and Tuesdays. This being the case, several 
State wage orders for beauty shops provide that the full weekly mini- 
mum wage shall be paid to all women who work on 4 days or more. 
With such a provision, the workers cease to be the victims of customer 
preferences over which the workers have no control. 

Beauty culture, because of a situation peculiar to the industry, has 
heen the object of another unique wage-order regulation. It is becom- 

408813—41_—-2 
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ing increasingly common for beauty schools of a certain type to 
patronage to shops run in conjunction with the schools by « {forj,, 
very low-priced services performed by students. As these s| dente 
are paid no wages, the price competition with legitimate shops has bee, 
considered by the industry as an unfair trade practice. Moreover 
the students themselves often are seriously exploited, in addition ;, 
working without pay, since in some cases they are required to devo, 
more time to serving the public than to learning their trade. 7, 
correct this situation the beauty-culture wage order of Ohio provide 
that in any establishment in which the public is charged a fee fo, 
beauty services, the legal minimum wage must be paid to all persons 
performing such services. Though this provision applies to students 
as to all other workers, it applies to them not in their capacity of 
students but of employees. No other State has as yet adopted g 
similar provision, but the effects of the Ohio order are being watched 
with interest. 


ttract 


Split-Shift Provisions 


Three of the orders of the State of New York contain provisions 
designed to discourage the employment of women on split shifts 
Some State hour laws control the split shift by providing that the § 
hours for which women may legally be employed in 1 day may 
not be spread over more than 10 hours. The New York hour law is 
not among these. Nevertheless, New York wage boards for hotels. 
for restaurants, and for dry-cleaning establishments found in their 
investigations ‘‘that the split shift is a hardship to the worker” and 
should be reduced as far as possible. Each of these boards recom- 
mended that higher wages be paid for days on which the workers 
shifts are split. In answer to a petition of 41 employers in the dry- 
cleaning industry asking for a review of the validity and reasonable- 
ness of this and other provisions, the Board of Standards and Appeals 
of the New York Department of Labor said: 

‘ Females and minors required to work on a split shift are placed at a distinct 


disadvantage with respect to persons whose hours of employment are consecutiv: 
By being put to the additional expense of extracarfare and meals, their earning: 


are depreciated below the basic wages of persons whose hours of employment are 


continuous. 


The board concluded, therefore, that a provision “imposing a highe! 


rate for split-shift workers to compensate for this additional expense 


was a proper regulation under the New York minimum-wage law. 


Deductions from Wages 


Wages, even though rates may be fair, can be so undermined by 
charges and deductions required by employers that when pay (ay 
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yrives the pay envelope contains little more than an itemized ac- 
unt of the money the worker does not receive. Few modern wage 
yders permit deductions of any kind, except those authorized by law, 
ach as social security taxes. Everyone has admired the gay uni- 
ms of bright colors and intricate designs worn by waitresses and 
-+hambermaids and has noted how charmingly they harmonize with 
he color scheme of the hotel or restaurant. But few persons realize 
hat in many cases the waitresses themselves are required to pay 
for these uniforms, that their wardrobes must contain as many as the 
mployer demands, and that he may change his requirements as to 
vile and color as often as his fancy dictates. Today most wage 
orders for hotels and restaurants provide that employers who require 
‘hat uniforms be worn must furnish them free of charge to the workers 
ad must pay for their upkeep and laundering. It is argued that 
wiforms, like the table linen and the window curtains, are part of 
the decorative pattern of the establishment and their cost should be 


fborne by the employer. 


Even deductions for meals are prohibited by some |wage orders, 
though the economic value of meals. furnished to workers is recognized 
by the setting of lower hourly or weekly rates for those workers who 
receive meals than for those who do not. This type of wage differ- 
tial represents the efforts of some wage boards to prevent the 
staggering abuses that have resulted from wage deductions. These 
boards have accepted the theory that the money value of wages 
should be determined in relation to payments in kind, and that when 
mee determined no deductions of any kind should be permitted. 


Coverage and Rates Under Wage Orders 


A few examples of the evils that modern State wage orders attempt 
io correct have been cited. Many of the regulations to be found in 
wage orders today are the result of careful investigations of wage 
practices made by State minimum-wage divisions before wage boards 
ire appointed. On the basis of this kind of factual information, 
plus the personal knowledge of the industry problems furnished by 
employer and employee representatives, wage boards in addition to 
recommending minimum-wage rates are attempting to find ways of 
controlling industry practices that tend indirectly to lower wages. 
Wage orders are designed to meet the needs of particular industries. 
Orders for the same industry issued by different States often differ 
widely, though there is a strong tendency for States issuing new orders 
‘o adopt provisions that have proved effective in other States. 
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Coverage and Rates Under Minimum-Wage Laws and Orders as of August |, }44) | (cera 
ORDERS FOR SPECIFIC INDUSTRIES 
a 
| Range in full-time rates for experienced work; Ret = 
_— —__—— _-_— - --—_ — — IT ate ) 
Industry States Bom wom orders in bet 5 
orce | WOrk 
Hizbest Lowest t 
| a 
| \gska 
_ uu if - _ . ‘ - oa adie ee — EEE — a ee st it ‘tt s 
Laundry ....-. Ariz., Calif., Colo., Conn., D. | N. Y.: $14 per wk. for any | Pa.: 274 per hr. | @- 
C., Ill., Mass., Minn., N. work up to 40 hrs.; 35¢ (44-hr. max. wk 
Mig Bee Guy Pa Mad Bee BPG over 40 to 45 hrs.; 524¢ 
Ohio, Oreg., Pa., R. L. over 45 to 48 hrs. 
° Wash. 
Dry cleaning....| Ariz., Calif., Conn., D. C., | N. Y.: 36¢ per hr. for 40 | N. Dak.: $12.60 per, 7 w \Nevade 
Mass., N. H., N. J., N. Y., hrs.; 45¢ over 40 to 48 hrs. wk. of 30 to 48 
N. Dak., Ohio, Oreg., R. L., hrs. 
Wash. rto 

Retail trade.....| Ariz., Calif., Colo.. D. C., | D. C.: $17 per wk. of 40to | N. Dak.: $13 per j27 2 

Mass., N. H., N. Dak., 48 hrs. wk. of 48 hrs. "a 

Oreg., R. I., Utah, Wash. south | 
Beauty culture__| Calif., Colo., Conn., D. C., | Conn.: $18 per wk. for | Oreg.: 30¢ per hr. | 54 

Ill., Mass., N. H., N. Y., work on 4 or more days; (44-hr,.max. wk.) 

Ohio, Oreg., Wash. 60¢ over 48 to 52 hrs. Zz 

Restaurant and | Calif., Colo., D. C., Minn., | D. C.: $17 per wk. of 40 to | Ohin: 21.8 per hr. 14 
hotel.4 N. H., N. Y., N. Dak., 48 hrs. (48-hr.max. wk. TI 

Ohio, Oreg., Utah, Wash. 

General and pro-| Calif., D. C., Mass., Oreg., | D. C.: $17 per wk. of 30 to | Wash.: $13.20 per |295, 44 tions 
fessional Wash. 44 hrs.; 50¢ over 44 hrs. wk. of 48 hrs. _— 
offices. No limit. ' do 

Fish, fruit, and | Calif., Oreg., Maine, Mass., | Wash.: 3734¢ per hr. (48- | Wis.: 22%4¢ per hr ? oats 
vegetable Wash., Wis. hr. wk. max.). (60-hr. max. wk varie 
packing and | in season). - 
canning. are § 

Manufacturing | Calif.. D. C., lL, Mass., | N,J.:35¢ perhr.for40hrs. | N. H. and Wash.: 153, 0. y 
other than| Minn., N. H.,N.J.,N. Y.,| Timeandahalfthework-| 274¢per hr. (48 not 
fish, fruit,and | N. Dak., Oreg., R.1., Wash. er’s regular rate over 40 hr. max. wk.). k 
vegetable. to 54 hrs. depr 

Other 5 _| Calif., Mass., N. Dak., Oreg., | Calif.: $16for standard wk. | Oreg.: 30¢ per hr 17 

Wash. in establishment (48 hrs. (44-hr. max. wk.). have 

or less). , 
over 
GENERAL WAGE ORDERS wag 
mp 
| | ree ot 

number v 

’ : f 
ae : dilieines : | Wage rate for experienced workers ~ = com 
Stat | Industries covered in all industries covered — 

industries fgg O82 
| —— hav 

Kentucky. .._.. All occupations... _. oA 25¢ hr. (48-hr. wk. max.) ----._--- 59, ¢ ‘an 

Minnesota *._.___.| Any occupation—i.¢.,industry, trade. | $15 per wk. of 36 to 48 hrs. 36¢ per 80), 6 ore 

or branch thereof. hr. over 48 to 54 hrs. 

Wisconsin 7____..- Any occupation, trade, or industry | 2244¢ hr. 50-hr. wk. max. (except 30 ind: 

(includes domestic service). hotels, 55-hr. wk., and minors, 40- 2 
| hr. wk.). Lal 
| 4s : 
hee 


1 For more detailed information see Women’s Bureau Bulletin 167, “State Minimum-Wage Laws ané 
Orders,”’ and Supplement. The following States with wage-board-type laws have no wage orders in {orc mt 
as of Aug. 1, 1941: Kansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma. my 

2? Where the wage order establishes a geographical differential, the rate given applies to metropolita! ind 


areas. 
’ Figures based on 1930 Census. Var 
4 As of Aug. 1, 1941, New Hampshire and Minnesota orders apply to restaurants only. 
5 One or more of the States listed have orders covering one or more of the following industries: Telephone, con 
hospital, apartment house, office and building cleaning, personal service. foe 
6 Minnesota has separate wage orders for Laundry, Needlecraft, Restaurant, Telegraph. These industri d ey 


included in ‘‘orders for specific industries” excluded here. 
? Wisconsin has separate orders for canning. This industry was included under “orders for 
industries.” 
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‘merage and Rates Under Minimum-Wage Laws and Orders as of August 1, 1941— 
Continued 


FLAT-RATE LAWS 

















— | 
Total 
| Statutory rate | number 
State Industries covered by minimum-wage law applicable to of 
all workers workers 
covered 

oy a , iS Coen oo. 2 na iesinnekabwoue aeien $18 wk. (48 hrs. 2, 854 

= . max.). 

\rkansas _.| Manufacturing, mechanical, or mercantile establishment, | $1.25 for day 9, 835 
hotel, restaurant, eating place, bank, building and loan, of 9 hrs. 
insurance company, finance or credit business, company 
supplying water or electricity; work in elevators. Ez- 
ceptions: Cotton factories; gathering of fruit or farm 

roducts; railway companies whose hours are regulated 
y Federal laws. 

wevedS..--------- Private employment. Exceptions: Domestic service; | $3 for day of 8 | 2, 704 
State, county, city, or town employees. brs.; $18.wk. | 

of 48 hrs. 

Pyerto Rico......| Industrial occupations, commercial or public-service un- | $6 wk. of 48 | 113, 829 
dertakings. Erceptions: Agriculture and agricultural hrs. 
industries. 

uth Dakota....| Factory, workshop, mechanical, use or mercantile estab- | $12 wk. of 54 7, 550 
lishment, laundry, hotel, restaurant, or packing house. hrs. | 

ss 








The foregoing table makes no attempt to illustrate the varia- 
ions in so-called administrative regulations of State wage orders, but 
i does show the wide range in minimum-wage rates established by the 
various States for the samme occupations. These differences in rates 
we attributable to a variety of causes. For one thing, all rates were 
not established at the same time. Some were set during periods of 
iepression, Others during more prosperous times, and many of them 
jave not been adjusted to changing economic conditions. More- 
over, Minimum-wage rates often reflect the general differences in 
wage levels to be found in various parts of the country. A third 
mportant reason for variation in minimum-wage rates is the personnel 
of the wage boards that recommended them. Many boards have been 
composed of progressive, farsighted men and women who have rec- 
gnized the importance of adequate wage standards. Other boards 
lave been less fortunately constituted. Whatever the causes for 
‘ariations in rates in the past, it is interesting to speculate on whether 
ornot the margin between rates established by the States for the same 
industry will tend to narrow as a result of the influence of the Fair 
labor Standards Act, under which no geographic differentials have 
heen established. In speculating on this matter, however, it is 
mportant to remember that the Federal act applies only to those 
industries in which interstate competition is of major importance. 
Variation in wage rates from State to State is a much less important 
competitive factor in the service industries to which most States are 
devoting the major part of their minimum-wage activity today. 














PRISON LABOR IN THE UNITED STATES, 1919: 


Summary 


THE various systems under which State and Federal prisoners }),,, 
been employed and the disposal of the goods produced in prisons hay, 
for many years received the active attention of organized labor, priso, 
authorities, manufacturers, legislators, and others familiar with prisoy 
problems. There has been strong opposition to the sale of prison-mac, 


goods on the open market in direct competition with the products o 
free labor. Those States which wished to restrict the inflow of prisoy. 
made products were hampered in their efforts by the fact that, unde, 


the Constitution, control of the interstate transportation of goods 
rests in the hands of the Federal Government. 

In 1929, however, Congress passed the Hawes-Cooper Act, which 
divested prison-made goods of their interstate character and thys 
enabled any State to prohibit within its borders the sale of goods made 
in the prisons of other States. This act became effective in 1934. [p 
the years immediately following the enactment of the Hawes-Cooper 
Act, a large majority of the States restricted, by law, the sale and 
movement of prison products. 

The Ashhurst-Sumners Act, which became effective in 1935, ma- 
terially strengthened the Hawes-Cooper Act and also supplemented 
State prison-labor legislation. It prohibited the transportation of prison 
products into any State in violation of the laws of that State. In 
1940, the Congress went one step farther and enacted legislation, to be 
effective in October 1941, which prohibits the transportation into any 
State of prison goods made in another. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics has made surveys of prison labor a! 
8- or 10-year intervals since 1885. A comparison of the 1940 survey 
with that for 1932 shows the changes which have occurred in the 
amount of prison labor and the volume and character of production 
since the Hawes-Cooper and Ashhurst-Sumners Acts became effective 
The average number of prisoners under sentence in State and Federa 
prisons increased from 158,947 in 1932 to 191,776 in 1940. Durng 
the same period, the average number of prisoners productively 
employed changed but slightly from 82,276 to 83,515. Thus. the 
proportion of all prisoners productively employed decreased from 5- 
percent in 1932 to 44 percent in 1940. Contractors employed less than 
1 percent of those productively employed in 1940, as compared wit! 


16 percent in 1932. Furthermore, in 1940 only 12 percent of the 


employed prisoners produced goods which were sold for State account 


on the open market, in contrast to 19 percent in 1932. Approximately 


88 percent of the productively employed prisoners in 1940, as agains’ 


! Prepared by Richard F. Jones, Jr., ander the direction of Herman B. Byer, chief of th: 
Division of Construction and Public Employment. 
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jj percent in 1932, were engaged in constructing or improving public 
soperty and in producing goods for use within the same institution or 
or sale to other State or Federal institutions or departments. 

The decrease in the proportion of productively employed prisoners 
vas accompanied by a 25-percent drop in the value of prison produc- 
jon-from approximately $75,369,000 in 1932 to $56,732,000 in 1940. 
The average annual value of product per employed prisoner declined 
‘rom $916 in 1932 to $679 in 1940, or 26 percent. 

A majority of the prisoners without productive employment in 1940 
constituting 36 percent of all prisoners) were assigned to maintenance 


 juties. Six percent of tae total prison population attended school as 


, major daily assignment, 8 percent were sick or otherwise unavailable 
for work, and 6 percent were available for work but had no duties 
provided. 

To offset losses in revenues and to alleviate the grave problem of 
dleness among prisoners, various solutions have been tried. Among 
the most effective have been surveys of State-use markets, the creation 
of prison-industry boards, commissions, or corporations, and State 
legislation tending toward compulsory purchase of prison goods by 
State agencies. Federal institutions and State institutions of 27 States 
12 of which employed salesmen) reported that in 1940 they made 
some attempt to promote the sale of prison-made goods. Typical of 
the methods reported are the circulation of catalogs and the coor- 
dination of prison production with the needs of State purchasing 
officers. 


Scope and Method of Study 


The 1940 survey included 125 State and 25 Federal prisons; in 
addition, 3 county prisons and 1 city prison, which by arrangement 
with their respective States house State prisoners, were included 
with the State prisons. These totals included 2 State prisons (the 
reformatories for women in Arkansas and Rhode Island) and 1 Fed- 
eral prison (the prison camp in the State of Washington) which had 
no productive activity in 1940, but excluded 6 Federal prisons which 
were not in operation during a major portion of the fiscal year. The 
coverage was complete therefore, for all Federal and State prisons for 
adults which were in operation during the major part of the fiscal year.? 

Although all figures in the survey covered a 12-month period end- 
ing in 1940, the end of the fiscal year occurred in different months in 
the various prisons. The 129 institutions housing State prisoners 
terminated the fiscal year on the following dates: 6 prisons, May 31, 
‘7 prisons, June 30; 7 prisons, September 30; 10 prisons, November 30; 


* For a complete list of the prisons surveyed, see table 6. To simplify tabulation and analysis, the penal 
astitutions of the District of Columbia have been considered as State institutions. 
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and 19 prisons, December 31. All data for Federal prisons cover, 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1940, except those for farm prodye. 
which were reported for the year ending November 30, 1940. 

Agents of the Bureau visited each of the 154 institutions coy er, 
and personally examined the records and interviewed the prio, 
authorities. 

The figures on production were in most cases obtained from the 
books, invoices, or other records of the institutions and referred to 
the quantities produced during the year covered. Allowance wa: 
made for sales in excess of production, and inventory increases were 
estimated on the basis of average selling prices during the fiscal year. 
In some cases, where goods were transferred from the shops to the 
steward’s department within the same institution at net cost oj 
imaterials, the Bureau’s agents in conference with prison officials 
substituted a market value based upon such factors as (a) the prison’: 
sale price for identical or similar articles, (b) the current wholesale 
price of the commodity on the local market, and (c) the current whole- 
sale price in the nearest city for which data were available. 

The value of construction projects covered only that portion con- 
structed during the fiscal year. Valuations were usually based upon 
appraisals by highway commissions, engineers, State appraisers, or 
private appraisers employed by the State. 

The production data include some unavoidable duplications. For 
instance, wheat which is reported under farm production may be 
processed into cereal and bran and reported under grist-mill produc- 
tion. Part of this latter product may be fed to livestock which in 
turn shows an inventory increase on the prison records. Sugarcan 
may be included under farm production and again, after being proc- 
essed, as sirup and raw sugar. 


Systems of Work 


Over the period since 1885, when the Bureau conducted its first sur- 
vey of prison labor, prison-made goods have been produced under six 
systems of work. A description of the various systems follows. 

State-use system.—Under this system, an institution conducts 4 
business of manufacture or other production, but the use or sale of the 
product is limited to the same institution or to some other State or 
Federal institution or department. Such other State institution or 
department may be under the control of the State proper or any of its 
minor subdivisions. This system also covers the sale of goods to a! 
institution of another State. The principle of the State-use system is te 
make the prison product available to public institutions but to avoit 
direct competition with free-labor products. 

Public works and ways system.—This system is, in effect, the sam 
as the State-use system, the only difference being in the character 
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‘he work performed. The public works and ways system applies not 
») consumption goods, but to the construction and repair of prison 
ind other public buildings, roads, parks, bridges and to such kindred 


§ ork as flood control, reforestation, and land clearance. This work is 


J] of a more or less permanent character as distinguished from purely 
maintenance and repair work. 

State-account system.—Under this system the prison operates a man- 
facturing business or other productive enterprise and disposes of the 
product on the general market in competition with goods produced by 
free labor. If the business is one of manufacturing, the institution 
buys the raw material, sells the finished product, and assumes the 
business risks in the same way as a private manufacturer. However, 
the product may be disposed of in part under the State-use system and 
in part under the State-account system. To illustrate, part of the 
dour and bran milled in a prison from wheat it has raised may be 
consumed within the institution and the rest sold on the open market. 

Contract system.—Under this system an outside contractor contracts 
with the institution for the labor of prisoners at a stipulated amount 
per capita per day. The institution houses, feeds, and guards the 
prisoners, and the contractor furnishes the raw materials and generally 
his own foremen, machinery, and tools. 

Piece-price system.—This system differs from the contract system in 
only one respect: The contractor pays the institution on the basis of a1 
agreed price per unit of product rather than per unit of labor. 

Lease system._—-Under this system, which is no longer operative in 
State and Federal prisons, the prison enters into a contract with a 
lessee who agrees to receive, feed, clothe, house, and guard the prison- 
ers, and to pay the State a stipulated amount per day per man. 

Two distinct trends in prison labor are apparent from the Bureau’s 
surveys. First, the systems of work which permitted the exploitation 
of the prison population for private gain have practically disappeared. 
second, the proportion of prisoners productively employed has 
decreased consistently. 

In 1885, 74 percent of the prisoners productively employed were 
working primarily for the benefit of private contractors. Table 1 
indicates the steady decrease in this percentage through the years. 
The lease system, the most condemned of all, had disappeared by 1923. 
In 1940 no prisoners were found working under the contract system 
and less than 1 percent were employed under the piece-price system. 

Inversely, the percentage of productively employed prisoners work- 
ing under those systems wherein the State exerts ali control and 
receives all benefits has risen from 26 percent in 1885 to slightly less 
than 100 percent in 1940. Moreover, efforts to restrict open-market 
sales and direct competition with free labor have been reflected in a 
sharp decrease in the percentage of inmates working under the State- 
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account system. True, there was an upswing between 1905 an: 19), het 
caused by the understandable and oftentimes necessary efforts os seal 
authorities to offset the losses in revenue resulting from the Jaro, od 
decrease in the number of prisoners employed under the thre» eo». -_ 
tract systems. But as restrictive State statutes began to appear in fi j939 
increasing numbers, it was generally recognized that the comple 


adoption of the two types of State-use systems should be the ultima;, i!" 
goal. Asa result, in 1940 only 12 percent of the productively employe, 
prisoners were engaged in producing goods for sale to other than pub) 


institutions and agencies. The percentage of the employed prisones 
producing exclusively for public use rose from 26 percent in 1905 t, 
88 percent in 1940, having jumped 23 percent since 1932. 
Unfortunately, this commendable effort to supplant all other system; 
by the State-use and public works and ways systems has resulted i, 
a very marked decrease in the number of employed prisoners. Whereas Mm °* 
in 1885, 75 percent of all prisoners incarcerated in State and Federa| §%— 
prisons were productively employed, in 1940 only 44 percent were so 












































engaged. T 
TABLE 1.—Percent of Prisoners Productively Employed in State and Federal Prisons, T 
1885-1940, Classified by Systems of Work aa 
Percent of prisoners productively employed 192 
Systems of work —_—— ing 
1885 1895 1905 1914 1923 | 1 1932 4 Uni 
Amen i. Sa Sele es 100 100 100 100 100 q 100 106 nun 
a PPEETS SELES BSB ET Sate ea. Let lt 48 22 ~ 36 | 12 ap 
Publie works and Ee a ee 1 26 1 33 s ll 19 23 2 16 
State-account.........._..- 1s OBEN SETA wiclseadar 21 31 %| 19 ; 0) 
ES a ee 8 EE Ee 8 14 S 6 7 11 : ] 
COG co cctladdbdndakid nd datodcbebsnusbiccduwses 40 34 36 26 12 5 
EE ee Re TP SE Se ee 26 19 “a 4 0 4 
_— ——— pris 
Percent of all prisofers under sentence, engaged in val 
SOUP IEE Cad badd on bod ddecesgoddccbinsacdec 75 72 65 (3) 61 | 52 { 
sen 
| No se than 1 made of State-account, State-use, and public works and ways system in this year ro 
1 Less nt. p 
2 Not repor onl 
/ 
The ascendancy of the two types of State-use systems at the expens: : 


of those under which goods flow to the open market is strikingly shown tha 
in table 2 also. The value of production under the former systems §*Y' 
rose from approximately 38 percent to 84 percent of the total between B"™ 
1923 and 1940, while the value of goods produced under the latter In 
systems declined from a high of 62 percent to a low of 16 percent. the 


Especially significant is the curtailment in the production volume, in RB“ 
the two types of contract shops, to only half of 1 percent of the total at 
value in 1940. fail 

The value of State-use products was 61 percent higher in 1940 thar 


in 1932. The rate of increase was faster during this period thw g bet 
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netween 1923 and 1932. A drop of almost $8,500,000 in the value of 
ad construction in 4 Southern States—Alabama, Florida, Georgia, 
and Virginia—was primarily responsible for the noticeably large de- 
sease in the value of public works and ways construction between 
1932 and 1940. 


tists 2.—Value of Production in State and Federal Prisons, 1923, 1932, and 1940, by 























Systems of Work 

Value of commodities produced Percent of total value 
Systems of work ; —_ 

1923 1932 1940 1923 | 1932 | 1940 
\ systems.....--- _ cua ae--------2| $76,096,960 | $75, 369,471 | $56, 731, 654 | 100.0 | 100.0} 100.0 
SetOUED < oniks<muidasss-seer- cunmncvah | Sie eae 21, 260, 411 34, 159, 572 18. 1 28. 2 60. 2 
Public works and WayS....-........--. 15,331,545 | 25,159,152 | 13,448,838] 20.1| 33.4] 23.7 
ee ee eee eS 12, 367, 646 8, 823, 266 21.6 16.4 15.6 
REED COILS CEOS. 12, 340, 986 10, 522, 200 299, 978 16, 2 14.0 0.5 
Seman .scsinceindnnatdionincsdsi4 18, 249,350 | 6, 060, 062 0} 20] 80 0.0 

















Trends in Prison Population, Employment, and Production 


The prison population of the State and Federal institutions surveyed 
increased 88 percent between 1923 and 1932 and 126 percent between 
/923 and 1940, according to figures in tables 3 and 4. The correspond- 
ing increases since 1923 in the estimated total population of the 
United States were 12 percent by 1932 and 18 percent by 1940. ‘The 
number of persons under sentence in these prisons had in 1940 reached 
a point where it approximated 1 in every 500 of the total population 
16 years of age and over. 

Despite efforts to spread the work and to establish new outlets for 
prison products, the indexes of prisoners productively employed and of 
value of production do not reflect the increases in the number under 
sentence. In fact, although there was little change in the value of 
production between 1923 and 1932, the value of 1940 production was 
only 75 percent of that in 1923. 

A greater increase in the number of prisoners productively employed 
than in the total prison population indicates a more extensive use of 
available prisoners, but a greater increase in value of output than in 


}uumber employed denotes a more intensive use of those employed. 


In State prisons of only two States—New Jersey and Oregon—were 
there increases between 1932 and 1940 in both the percentage employed 
and the value of product per employed prisoner. In all other States, 
either employment failed to keep pace with population or production 
failed to keep pace with employment. 

In every State there were increases in State prison populations 
between 1923 and 1932 which ranged from 5 percent in Wyoming to 
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193 percent in the District of Columbia. In 1940 only 2 Si:aipx 
Rhode Island and Wyoming—had fewer State prisoners than i), |99» 
but 15 States had a smaller penal population than in 1932. 

State institutions in 6 States in 1932 and in 15 States in jg4) 
employed a smaller number of prisoners than they did in 1923. The», 
were 28 States which furnished productive work to fewer inmates }, 
1940 than in 1932. Between 1923 and 1932, 17 States, led by Ida}, 
showed a greater percentage increase in prisoners productive, 
employed than in the total under sentence, while between 1923 aq 
1940 the indexes indicate that only 9 States accomplished this say, 
result. 

Losses in the value of products suffered by State prisons in 2 
States from 1923 to 1932 were largely offset by the gains made }y 
those in the other States, resulting in a net loss for all State prisons of 
only 3 percent. The real depression in State prison production jx 
vividly brought to light in the data for 1940; between 1923 and 194\) 
a loss in total commodity values of over 33 percent was sustained, 
Production in 1940 was below the 1923 level in 28 States and failed 
reach the 1932 volume in 35 States. However, 12 States produced a: 
least 50 percent more in 1940 than in 1923; and for 7 of these—the 
District of Columbia, Idaho, Louisiana, New Jersey, New Mexico. 
Oregon, and Texas—the gain was more than 100 percent. 

Reference to table 3 reveals that in the period 1923-1940 the Stat 
prisons in 13 States suffered production losses of over $1,000,000 each, 
which aggregated more than $31,000,000. Gains of over $1,000,000 
each occurred in North Carolina, Louisiana, and Texas. 

The total inmate population of the Federal prisons covered in tli 
1940 survey was almost 3% times that of the Federal prisons covered in 
1923, but the number of prisoners productively employed rose on) 
95 percent in the same period. However, the value of product per 
employed prisoner increased to such an extent that there was a gain in 
total value of 219 percent between 1923 and 1940. The value of 
product per employed prisoner in 1940 was almost 80 percent higher 
in Federal than in State institutions. 

Data in table 3 show the great expansion in the number and locations 
of Federal institutions since 1923. In that year there were included 
in the survey 3 prisons in 3 States, in 1932 there were 12 prisons 
located in 9 States, and in 1940 there were 25 prisons distribute: 
arnong 20 States. In consequence of this extensive building program, 
there have been numerous transfers of prisoners and changes in pro- 
duction facilities. Indexes by States under these circumstances lack 
significance and have accordingly been excluded from table 4. 
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Tague 3.—Prisoners Under Sentence and Productively Employed, and Value of Produc- 
tion in State and Federal Prisons, by State, 1923, 1932, and 1940 
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Average number of 
prisoners under 


Average number of 
prisoners productively 
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Value of commodities produced 
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1940 
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tal, State and 
Federal prisons - - 


ill States...-.------- 


C “onnecticut - - os 


Delaware. 
District of Columbia 


jeorgia..... nneneuntennst 
[daho.....--. 


84, 761 


158, 947 


51, 799 


$76, 096, 960 


$75, 369, 471 


$56, 731, 654 











$73, 668, 879 Isr, 306, 061 














6, 153, 387 
69, 573 
300, 623 

1, 463, 332 
922, 378 
2, 421, 119 


431, 661 


1, 789, 397 


1, 638, 233 
374, 448 
1, 323, 291 
1, 940, 751 
129, 402 
1, 148, 163 


1, 458, 471 
381, 302 
267, 731 

2, 120, 055 
925, 291 

86, 847 


615, 280 
2, 303, 610 
215, 604 


194 1, 716, 325 








5, 525, 751 
262, 116 
232, 409 

2, 651, 567 
137, 187 
698, 804 


226, 018 
712, 020 
2, 205, 647 


2, 030, 032 


2, 233, 989 
2, 721, 769 
657, 364 
3, 115, 445 
979, 230 
33, 435 


2, 099, 867 
2, 002, 267 
4, 203, 736 
2, 989, 332 

393, 663 
3, 103, 964 


194, 853 
866, 226 


71, 473 
186, 577 

1, 210, 588 
59, 217 

3, 780, 581 


805, 211 
436, 967 
2, 290, 190 
979, 592 
265, 301 
2, 492, 075 


464, 788 
393, 797 
528, 415 

1, 609, 161 
1, 371, 572 
16, 573 


291, 816 


3, 828, 290 
368, 68 
2, 592, 545 
1, 565, 052 

259, 565 


$48, 995, 818 


371, 935 


68, 394 
747, 500 
869, 964 

1, 373, 678 

40, 824 


1, 583, 135 


1, 642, 653 
855, 355 


2, 712, 861 
3, 265, 842 
354, 


89, 912 


114, 271 
2, 180, 105 
320, 051 
1, 195, 138 
919, 813 
117, 077 





Federal prisons 





5,411 


13, 526 


6, 740 | $2, 428, 081 


$4. 063, 410 














See footnotes at end of table. 
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Taste 3.—Prisoners Under Sentence and Productively Employed, and Value 0) Prod, 
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tion in State and Federal Prisons, by State, 1923, 1932, and 1940—Contin <4 Val 
| oo 
Average number of Average number of ; 
prisoners under prisoners productively| Value of commodities iuced 
State sentence employed 
1923 1932 1940 1923 1932 1940 1923 1932 1940 
Federal prisons—Continued oe 
r ne tale P 
(i Sean Rae See SEE eee ee ee ; $11. Ne 
MLSS! RR Cs = SEE ndnadlicninietd «| eee . (aR 104" 23 No 
Minnesota... ......-. ER Ce 333 |..... balladansiied NNR Res: ee RIN 47 Ot No 
ee Se See . | DS eee _ | Ces Ce 47 4 Oh 
New Hampshire... .|......- 301 teen 134 _{ oe $78, 238 49 Ok 
New York oecetenerecs ocscelweeeceoce 283 Se ce-e « eececes 53 Seeeseceséeo ee WB 187 Or 
| RES ETS ESS 1,625 | 1,407 |.......| 666 — _ | PRS 349, 595 458, 10s Pe 
’ #) @ 
Oklahoma...........|...... ee ys | ORS tere 7 bs... a 541, 950 Rh 
Pennsylvania..__....|.....-.|..-.-.-.-.. 5 | ees See Oe Sctheece-| Toe Sol 
South Carolina *____. sell - of Sees VRS YY aes ees eee: Sot 
, eG TNS SRG Be nid | «5 eee Beef «a ee erst 78, 25) Te 
iemopcbishdlisontsobaidith 1, 020 Ses j.......1. 493} 26 |...........- 131, 430 132. 29) Te 
Wash _ = oe 478 943 1, 052 127 235 356 $151, 359 410, 351 215, 008 . 
West Virginia.......|--._-.- | 42| °706|_...-.. 161| $27 |...........- 66,939  auren ut 
Vii 
! Road camps not included in 1923 and 1932. Wi 
2 Includes 3 prisons in 3 States in 1923; 12 prisons in 9 States in 1932; and 25 prisons in 20 States in 194 Wi 
’ Parris Island discontinued as naval prison in 1933. W 
Wi 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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tyste 1. Indexes of Prisoners Under Sentence, Prisoners Productively Employed, and 
Value of Production in State and Federal Prisons, by State, 1932 and 1940'\—Continued 
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 Compuners from figures in table 3. 
‘Road camps not included in 1923 and 1932. 


Employment Status of Prisoners 


Of 173,284 State prisoners under sentence in 1940, 76,775, or 44 
percent, were productively employed. This ratio ranged from 7 per- 
cent in Nevada to 81 percent in North Carolina. In only 15 of the 
States shown in table 5 were more than 50 percent of the prisoners 
employed in this manner. Of these employed prisoners 10,056, or 13 
percent, were engaged in producing goods to be sold for State account, 
this percentage being exceeded in only 20 of the individual States. 
The piece-price system utilized the services of but 308 prisoners in 
2 States—Florida and South Carolina. 

In Federal prisons 36 percent of the 18,492 inmates were assigned 
‘0 productive work, all of which was carried on under the State-use 
und public works and ways systems. 

Prison duties or maintenance work were assigned to 35 percent of 
ill State prisoners in 1940, as compared with 47 percent of those in 
Federal prisons. Various authorities estimate that in the average 
penal institution, not more than 25 percent of the inmates are actually 
ueeded for this type of work. 

Some form of supervised schooling was reported in the State prisons 
of 37 States and in the Federal institutions of 8 States in 1940. 
Although 7 percent of all State prisoners attended school, only about 
‘percent of the Federal prisoners did. These data include only those 
‘onviets to whom school was a major daily assignment. In addition, 
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many prisoners in both State and Federal prisons subscribe to ¢o,,,. He” 

spondence-school courses which may also be used by other in:naty. on 
The proportion of idle prisoners was twice as high in State as 

Federal institutions in 1940, the percentages being 6 and 3, », ‘Spec. 


tively. On the other hand, 13 percent of all Federal prisoners wo,, 
sick or otherwise unavailable for work as contrasted with 8 percey; 
of all State prisoners. 


TABLE 5.—Employment Status of Prisoners in State and Federal Prisons, by State, }94) _ 
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Tate 5.—Employment Status of Prisoners in State and Federal Prisons, by State, 1940— 
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Average number of prisoners under sentence 
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Productive Employment in Relation to Sex of Prisoners 


Productive employment was less common for female than for male 
prisoners in State institutions in 1940. As shown by figures in table 6, 
only 26 percent of the females in State prisons were productively 
employed, whereas 45 percent of the male prisoners were so engaged. 
Of the 54 State institutions housing women, 23 provided no produc- 
tive work. However, in 6 States—Alabama, Iowa, Nebraska, Texas, 
Vermont, and Wisconsin—the percentage of women employed 
exceeded the average ratio for men by 45 percent. 

The Virginia State Penitentiary and Convict Road Force—with 
83 percent—led all State institutions in the ratio of men employed. 
lt was followed closely by 6 other prisons in each of which more than 
three-fourths of the male prisoners were productively engaged. The 
institutions for the criminally insane, owing to the natural limitations 
placed upon them, employed the lowest percentages of inmates. 

In Federal prisons the ratio of females productively employed 
37.1 percent) slightly exceeded that of males (36.4 percent). Only 
2 Federal institutions reported woman prisoners, however. Of the 
individual prisons, the Federal Prison Camp at Mill Point, W. Va., 
funished employment to the greatest percentage of inmates, while 
the U. S. Naval Prison at. Portsmouth, N. H., employed only 2 men 
out of a total of 100. 

408813--41--—-3 
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TaBix 6.—Prisoners Productively Employed in Individual State and Federal Pris, Ym 
1940, by Sex 
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1940, by Sex—Continued 
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TaBLe 6.—Prisoners Productively Employed in Individual State and Federal Prisons, 
1940, by Sex—Continued 
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pe eee 151 92 | 66.9 |_-- 
California: 
Federal Correctional Institution.......................] 422 75 | 17.8 60; 14 we 
U. 8. Naval Prison. _..____-. te pal 7 ae & 60 | a oe 
U. 8. Penitentiary.......__. panbdiesinals 284 lle Ss th 
Florida: Federal Correctional Institution... .._..-__- ps 259 142 54.8 |_. 
CN nn eencnacccscsocccscs 3,112 | 1,399 | 45.0 |___-- ye 
Idaho: Federal Prison Camp......_..._.....-..-- el et ae, [ L....--!- 
Kansas: 
FO TE ER a a 2,966 | 1,463 | 49.3 |_- ” T 
Wee EEE Eee 1, 126 151 | 13.4 |_- A 
Louisiana: Federal Detention Headquarters. -- -_........- 397 14 3. 5 | 
Michigan: Federal Correctional Institution. ---._._-....---- 586 170 | 29.0 |_- 
Minnesota: Federal Correctional Institution-_-__........-- 333 84 | 26.2 |-- _ 
Missouri: Medical Center for Federal Prisoners. -_.-_......-. 794 61 7.7 |. 
New Hampshire: U. 8. Naval Prison. --...-..........-.---- 100 2 2.0 |. 
New York: Federal Detention Headquarters_____-_-_----- 283 53 | 18.7 |- 
Ohio: Federal Reformatory- -...-............--.-..--- ple 1, 407 a ) ee t...-..- 
Oklahoma: Federal Reformatory...................-.---_-- 1,132| 537| 47.4].....--|-. 
Pennsylvania: U. 8. Penitentiary______..........-..--.----- 1, 570 Te .) ao 
Texas: Federal Correctional Institution eo an AES 507 165 | 32.5 |. 
Virginia: Federal Reformatory._.-.-.............---------- 832 245 | 29.4 |. 
Washington: 
Federal Prison EE ene 96 0 “ee... 5.2 — 
U, B. Pememtiary.....................-.-.-..--------- 956 356 | 37.2 |.-.---- ----- Ste 
West Virginia: 
Dn snncnnbencecccbhoacccecosececs 151 er eo 0. . 
Federal Reformatory for Women___............-...-.-- ee Se eee 555 214 os 























Prison Labor in United States 
Scheduled Weekly Working Hours 


The term ‘‘working hours,” as used in this survey, means the total 
umber of hours per week that a prisoner remains at his assigned post 
o{duty. In most cases, he actually works to some purpose all of these 
hours. In some instances, however, the prisoner may be engaged at 
jis duties only a part of the assigned hours. For example, although 
dairymen and poultry tenders may have widely separated starting 
and stopping times, there may be intervals during the day when they 
will be caught up with their duties and will have leisure time. Some- 
times, in an effort to spread the work, the number of prisoners assigned 
‘oa given shop will exceed the amount of machine equipment available 
for their use. In such cases the men take turns at tending the 
machinery. 

Hours worked by productively employed prisoners tended to be 
lower in 1940 than in 1932. In 1940, 60 percent of the employed 
prisoners in State and Federal institutions worked 44 hours or less 
per week; in 1932 this percentage was 55. Table 7 shows that in 1932 
the greatest concentration of prisoners (44 percent) was in the range 
of hours from 44 to 48, inclusive, but in 1940 almost an equally large 
proportion worked from 36 to 44 hours, inclusive. In 1932, 22 per- 
cent of the prisoners were assigned to work for 60 hours or more per 
week; in 1940 the proportion with these hours had dwindled to 5 
percent. 

Since State prisons housed over nine-tenths of all productively 
employed prisoners in both 1932 and 1940, they established the trend 
in hours of work observed above for all prisons. In State institutions 
the greatest concentration of prisoners in 1940 (41 percent) appeared 
in the range from 36 to 44 hours, inclusive, although another notice- 
ably large group (25 percent) worked 49 but less than 54 hours per 
week. 

During the period 1932-1940 there was a notable reduction in the 
working hours of Federal prisoners. Whereas in 1932, 67 percent of 
the productively employed worked 44 hours or more, in 1940, 97 
percent worked less than 44 hours. 


Taste 7.—Scheduled Weekly Working Hours of Prisoners Productively Employed in 
State and Federal Prisons, 1932 ana 1940 





1932 1940 





— Average Average 
Scheduled hours per week number number | 


| produc- Percent produc- 
tively em- tively em- 
ployed ployed 








State and Federal prisons............... .............. 82, 276 . 83, 515 
ST TE 1,099 : 173 
SE RPS —ns a 1, 343 , 6, 854 
32 and under 36 hours 6, 838 , 6, 642 
36 and under 40 hours : 4, 134 ¢ 8, 899 
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Tasie 7.—-Scheduled Weekly Working Hours of Prisoners Productively Emyp\oyeq ;, 
State and Federal Prisons, 1932 and 1940—Continued 
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ST CMDS © onc adcacccsecesceadsecd ces 
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2 38 


48 hours 
49 and under 54 hours _...............-..-- ; 
54 hours... - i 














1 Less than a tenth of | percent. 


Examination of table 8 indicates that in 38 States the majority o! 
the productively employed prisoners in State institutions worked 
44 hours or less per week in 1940. In 10 other States more than 55 
percent of the prisoners were assigned working hours in excess of 4%. 
Most of the latter were employed on farms. It is apparent from the 
wide distribution of hours that in most cases there has been ver) 
little attempt to establish any uniformity of hours even within 8 
State. In general, shop workers are assigned relatively short hou! 
and road and farm workers receive the longer tours of duty. Report: 
showed variations in hours among the different shops of individual 
prisons and, in some States, among comparable shops in separat: 
prisons. 

Data covering Federal prisons, on the other hand, reflect a polir) 
of uniformity in hours. In most cases, all prisoners in a State workce 
identical hours in 1940. The small groups in Georgia and Penns)! 
vania assigned to more than 44 hours were employed on farms. 
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Tipte &.—Percentage Distribution of Prisoners Productively Employed in State and 
Federal Prisons, by State and Scheduled Hours per Week, 1940 
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' Less than a tenth of 1 percent. 
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Tasie 8.—Percentage Distribution of Prisoners Productively Employed in State and 
Federal Prisons, by State and Scheduled Hours per Week, 1940—Continued 
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|} age aassioaihiinienmasaaisen scsi Genieiedieainenndiimeniden nantueimaied ‘ 
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Virginia -—"-------) 246) oo alnaag|---=-| to. Of--—-) oo oo Oa Sci leet 0 
ashington....._. 356)... yf SE Re ee Seen = 1 Se Se 10k 
West Virginia ----| 327)—"--)_ | 34 6 12,2} §3.2|....|_.... ppoccnfoonaafoome- 10 
| 
Type of Industry 


Of all inmates productively employed in State and Federal prisons 
in 1940, 40 percent were engaged in manufacturing industries, 29 
percent in construction activities, 26 percent in farming and kindred 
land-use work, and 5 percent in mining and quarrying. Although 
employment in State prisons as a whole followed these ratios closely, 
there were wide variations among the individual States shown in 
table 9. 

The proportions of prisoners employed at manufacturing in 140 
ranged from 2 percent in North Carolina to 91 percent in Rhode 
Island. Seven Southern States, with extensive construction and 
farming programs each utilized less than 12 percent of its prisoners 
at manufacturing. Only 2 States, Rhode Island and Minnesota, 
assigned more than 80 percent of their prisoners to this type of work. 

North Carolina led all States in 1940 in both the number and per- 
centage of convicts working on construction, practically all of which 
was road work. Nineteen States reported fewer than 25 men s0 


engaged. 


Five Southern States—Alabama, Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississipp). 


and Texas—dominated the farming picture, each employing mor 


than 1,000 inmates at this pursuit in 1940. Mining and quarrying. 
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vith few exceptions, were rather unimportant insofar as the number 
of prisoners employed was concerned. Only 3 States—Kansas, Ten- 
vessee, and West Virginia—operated coal mines. In other States, 
ach as California, where the »ian-year quarry production was valued 
,t only $30 in 1940, prisoners were assigned to the quarry more as a 
jisciplinary or safekeeping measure than as a matter of full-time 
employment. 

Federal prisons operated no mines or quarries, and did relatively 
ttle farming and land development in 1940. As a whole, these in- 
stitutions assigned 52 percent of their employed prisoners to the 
manufacturing shops and 34 percent to construction work. Georgia 
and Kansas accounted for 64 percent of all Federal prisoners assigned 
to manufacturing. Federal prisons in 3 States failed to use prisoners 
on construction work, and in the remainder an average of 134 con- 
victs per State was engaged in this type of activity. 


Taste 9.—Prisoners Productively Employed in State and Federal Prisons in Each 
State, Classified by Type of Work, 1940 
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TaBLe 9.—Prisoners Productively Employed in State and Federal Prisons ;;, 




































































Each \oss 
State, Classified by Type of Work, 1940—Continued f 
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turing tion velopment “ oy r alt 
a es —— imme - omy 
State prisons—Continued 
am mac 
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921 39 709 114 
1, 262 815 20 55 ; 
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ES a ae wae neennene cere eens} 14 |) ae wae E 
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4 innesota... econ — once eceee 4 eeeccececece 84 ecee . } 
a eG RR i sakstbeens 43 18 j 
RE ee a ee ene 2 | eee i aaa tetas I 
New York... ..-- 53 _ | ee ‘ } 
Ohio ep iiibes pedutcbepape 520 235 197 88 ee 
SR edi ddencsmanqabigiehabsinssaie 537 159 328 50 |_. ( 
aes ivanpagine 636 401 171 64 I 
TOMNE.. edcccowsen ssccccen seen reccoatin’ 165 1 78 86 } 
Virginia... -.- BS Spt cine RAI Px 245 2 155 88 ; 
i endidnccsccccqcktioocescosedeed 356 25 205 | 126 I 
Wee pscosscnsde.cck.sosdpessa} 327 172 113 | 2 ; 
\ | Furn 
Pura 
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Type of Production Laut 
Mete 
' ; 
To show the number of prisoners employed in producing various - 
types of commodities, the production unit used is in most cases synony- J ad 
mous with a prison shop. ‘“T'ype of production,” as used in table 10, gos 
indicates the various types of daily work assignments commonly uscd J ss 
by prison authorities and therefore most suitable for obtaining Hj tx 
accurate averages of men employed. woe 
The decline of over $18,000,000 in the total value of prison produ Mis 
tion between 1932 and 1940 may be attributed mainly to the loss 0! " 


contracts by State prisons. In the production of clothing alone, t!: tT 








lous 
mny- 
10, 


ised 
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oss in State prisons amounted to over $15,000,000; and in the output 
{ furniture, to slightly less than $1,000,000. Despite a reduction of 
| percent in the value of goods produced in State prisons, it was found 
sossible by spreading the work to employ practically the same number 
of prisoners in 1940 as in 1932. In the case of construction activities, 
calue of production declined 52 percent between 1932 and 1940, but 
ployment rose 26 percent. In the clothing shops, where the use of 
machines restricted the spread of work, there was a loss of 55 percent 
n the number employed, as compared with a decrease of 73 percent 
n the value of product. In 1940 construction took first place (for- 
nerly held by clothing) in the number of prisoners employed and also 
maintained its leadership in the dollar column. Second in volume of 
employment and dollar value in 1940 were farm products, relegating 
‘he manufacture of clothing to third place. 


Taste 10.—Prisoners Productively Employed and Value of Production in State and 
Federal Prisons, by Type of Production, 1932 and 1940 





| Average number | 
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Value of commodities 
ductively em- 


Type of production produced 





Total, State and Federal prisons -- 


\gricultural implements and parts----...---.------ : 
Bakery products, commercial ---..._.........----- ie 
Brooms, brushes, and mops-_-_-.-.-----_--- 
Clay, cement, and stone products. ----- 
Clothing, other than knit_..-._.__-_- 
Clothing, knit 
Construction: 
0 ; 
Land development Bas 
Major repairs to buildings_._....._._...----- 
EE I ge conncnseaccesecs 
ee, ds ccd cncaiedibseses ; 
Miscellaneous ah hater sie, 
pS OS eS eee eee eee eee 
Farming: 


ii ee Kae indunesarsonnasa 
Field crops and garden__-_-__..._. 
ogs 
Poultry and poultry products 
_ Miscellaneous... --- is =e 
Furniture, metal 
Furniture, wood 
furniture, other than metal or wood 
Urain-mill products 
laundry, epmnmeroiel.......................- 
Metal products: 


Tags, highway markers, and signs.__.-...______-- 
Misce 


Printing and binding 
yuarrying and rock crushing 
nepair and shop work 

+ and other detergents 


Wood products 

Other manufactured products PR 
Miscellaneous (labor only). ....---.-------- ee 
Miscellaneous (nonmanufacturing) 


ployed 





| 
1932 1940 | 


1932 


1940 





82, 276 | 83,515 | $75,369, 471 


$56, 731, 654 
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572, 666 
35, 577 
892, 757 
687, 787 
20, 362, 921 
1 681, 861 


6, 685, 341 
469, 616 
611, 160 
182, 274 

15, 286, 536 
817, 741 
4, 368, 901 


5, 814, 362 


191, 144 
2, 410, 736 
205, 136 
7, 251 

90, 561 


2, 605, 896 
667, 715 
312, 018 


3, 706, 711 | 
293, 019 | 





777, 571 
32, 043 
184, 189 
402, 069 
5, 030, 988 
716, 127 


2, 959, 103 
171, 795 
333, 371 

4, 112, 184 

3, 668, 305 
373, 045 

3, 634, 779 


413, 646 
2, 159, 606 
5, 878, 604 
1, 100, 850 

339, 771 

87, 327 

330, 520 
1, 205, 095 

402, 582 

337, 089 

125, 100 


3, 810, 862 
520, 625 
244, 609 
196, 413 
657, 037 
573, 237 

(?) 
536, 785 
398, 475 

3, 513, 939 
544, 414 
274, 609 

2, 907, 277 

(?) 





' Does not include knit underwear, inseparably included in “clothing, other than knit.” 


‘Included under appropriate type of production. 
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Taste 10.—Prisoners Productivuly Employed and Value of Production in Stas, 









































. . > and 
Federal Prisons, by Type of Producton, 1932 and 1940—Continued 
Average number 
of prisoners pro- Value of commodities 
ductively em- produced 
Type of production | ployed 
1932 1940 1932 194 
Federal prisons 
All types. ...-..-..-.-.--------------------------------] 5, 000 6,740 | $4,063, 410 $7, 735, &3 
Bakery products, commercial ..............- SSS 12, 622 |__. 
Brooms, brushes, and mops-----....-.._- soon 155 343 283, 081 973 om 
Clay, cement, and stone pooeaets.. nee 34, 252 |. 
Clothing. ...... ibaa a 1, 039 1, 181 797, 491 1, 764, 437 
Construction: x ; 
Buildings. - -- - - Hes Macsbebesnsneséocce-canens 735 1, 806 693, 583 1. 434.17 
Land development.- ela ait a eee > 192 9 41, 740 7 66 
Major repairs to buildings_- is or 233 149 283, 599 78.7 
Baasor epee to roads........................ 4 8 5, 000 4 75) 
Roads.. --- Wee eeeens-- nn ee----oeeceee 2 238 1, 140 2.14 
Miscellaneous........._- 60 61 81, 423 103. 585 
Farming: ' 
Se ~ eileen Ane Ai 3 
Dairy ---- EIS SS ne Oe eC 137 
Field crops and garden. cnet ; siihiagaiilii can cltnaa 980 732 306, 290 | 85 38 
Hogs..--- - eichentlininns tiare: ne adslgeiaes 57 118. 7] 
Poultry and poultry products. - nid pen Ss 17 2 18% 
To, So ccncescestdwacee >, SE CL ia’ So 429 R54 
Furniture, i atadninmnianbapaad rth 30 237 13, 802 245, 39s 
Furniture, other than metal or wood. a 19 51 6, 472 156, 054 
Laundry, commercial. ......-..-.-.-- moieull 138 210 113, 945 92. 907 
Metal products: 
Tags, highway markers, and heneutin eee aoe ris (| ae 6, 792 
Miscellaneous.-..........-.-.- EE <- ee | eee 43. 67 
ne neck chew ntemieeneneniee 82 79 54, 365 89. 79 
} ~~ pep AM secticncGencwce barack 61 (2) 16, 077 ( 
ed bantdok amhma aeeeswercinde ng oka neeeen 728 ‘ 1, 090, 08° 
Textile products ............... ad opiate } 970 { 169 } 1, 201, 548 { 376, 187 
a AE, MES BERG N 26 74 13, 230 70, 46 
Other manufactured products- --- Pe eS 50 S4 54, 306 135, 69 
Miscellaneous (labor only) - - --- ae eS 89 | (?) 49, 444 (2 





2 Included under appropriate type of production. 


Examination of the State-prison data discloses a concentration of 
both employment and value in a comparatively few types of products. 
Of the 39 types of production, 19, each with production valued at ove: 
$500,000 in 1940, employed 90 percent of the prisoners and accounted 
for 90 percent of the value of all commodities. The value of meta! 
tags, highway markers, and signs rose well over $1,000,000 between 
1932 and 1940, largely because in the latter year 40 States (an increase 
of 14 over 1932) manufactured automobile license tags. In 1940, 34 
percent more prisoners were engaged in the production of textiles and 
textile products than in 1932, with an increase of only 9 percent in the 
volume of output. 

Between 1932 and 1940 the Federal prisons achieved an increase 0! 
90 percent in total value of products, but of only 35 percent in the num- 
ber of production workers. Although the rises in employment an 
output were distributed amcng most types of production shown 
table 10, they are particularly noticeable in such classifications as 
brooms, brushes and mops, clothing, building construction, and furni- 
ture. This last is a comparatively new industry in Federal prisons. 
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Comparison of Production in Prisons and Private Industry 


Since the so-called ‘‘industries”’ in prison are in most cases not com- 
parable with those in outside life, it was necessary in making the rough 
»omparison shown in table 10 to ellieate each individual prison-manu- 
factured article to the same classification as the particular industry in 
private business which is primarily engaged in making that article. 
The values for private industry are totals for plants engaged primarily 
n making the indicated products and do not include the value of such 

| articles made as secondary products in other industries. 

In only 8 of a total of 97 industries conducted in prisons did the 
value of production in penal institutions in 1940 exceed 1 percent of the 
total for private industry in 1939. Chief among these 8, which are 
shown in table 11, were cordage and twine, brooms, and stamped and 
pressed metal products for which prison production was equivalent to 
6.4, 2.5, and 2.2 percent, respectively, of private production in those 
industries. Prison-made automobile license tags represented over 
$3,000,000 of the total shown for stamped and pressed metal products. 
The value of prison output in 35 additional industries, not shown in 
table 11, was in each case more than 0.1 percent but less than 1 per- 
cent of the total for private industry. 


Tasie 11.—Value of Production in State and Federal Prisons in 1940, and in Private 
Industry in 1939 





Value of production 


Industry) | 
State and Fed-| Private indus- 
eral prisons, <cn. try, 1939! 


Cane sugar (except refineries) ..| $416, 839 &: $33, 526, 898 


Jute goods (except felt) _- er ona 257, 263 16, 897, 414 
Cordage and twine _ : eas ; 3, 634, 994 56, 685, 817 
Men’s and boys’ work shirts. - eae» . 706, 637 35, 672, 002 
Canvas products... _- 403, 861 | 24, 408, 030 
= and ocean metal I products (exce pt automobile stampings) iii 3, 964, 039 178, 395, 076 
Brooms .. “cp 299, 939 | 11, 842, 422 
Brushes. _ Sa ee 850, 592 48, 466, 966 





' Data are from U. S. Census of Manufactures, preliminary reports for 1939. 


Sale of Prison-Made Goods 


Of the $9,122,840 worth of goods manufactured in State prisons in 
1940 under systems other than the State-use and public works and 
ways, the figures in table 12 show that 75 percent were sold within 
the State where produced and 25 percent outside the State. The 
effect of regulatory legislation may be seen by comparing these per- 
centages with those for 1932 when 34 percent of such goods were 
sold within the State and 66 percent outside. The relatively large 
volume of goods sold outside the State in 1940 by the Alabama Prison 
System was all marketed in South America. Among the States with 
the greatest volume of out-of-State sales in 1940 were Minnesota, 
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which sold cordage and farm machinery valued at $812,328; Oreo), 
flax products valued at $114,747; and Missouri, shoes and rope which 
had a combined value of $140,126. Kansas, Michigan, and Soy) 
Dakota sold considerable quantities of cordage. 

Sales within the State accounted for 75 percent of all production 
under the State-account and 73 percent of that under the piece-pric, 
system in 1940. State prisons in only two States—Florida and Sour) ¥ 
Carolina—produced on a piece-price basis, and only South Caroling - 
sold such goods outside of the State. No goods were produced unde; ; 
the State-account system in the District of Columbia, Arizona, No. 


vada, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, and a number of States such; ! 
as Idaho, New York, Tennessee, and West Virginia sold only excess  “™ 
farm products produced under these systems. nt 

Federal prisons in 1940, as in the past, produced only under the & Mis 
State-use and public works and ways systems.* 


Tasre 12.—Value of Goods Produced Under State-Account and Piece-Price Systems in 
Individual State Prisons, Sold Inside and Outside of State, 1940 




















—_ 














\ew 
Total, both systems State-account New 
M 
‘ s : New 
State and institution Sold Sold | Sold 
Total within outside Total | within 
State State State 
All State prisons_........- | $9,122,840 |2 $6,831,667 |? $2,291,173 |$8,822,862 se, 612,678 $2 
Sass. x : : Nor 
Alabama: State Prison System.._- 837, 175 31, 728 805,447 | 837,175 31, 728 805, 447 Nor 
Arkansas: State Penitentiary... 182, 324 SE Diedatcaduall 182, 324 182, 324 Ohi 
California: 
State Prison at Folsom_____.-. 571 oe tc. 571 571 
State Prison at San Quentin... | 456,308 | 456,398 |......___- 456, 398 | 456, 398 kl 
Colorado: 
State Penitentiary. ...............- 18, 848 FF (ee 18, 848 18, 848 
State Reformatory_--.-......-.. ata 6, 639 6 | eee 6, 639 6, 639 Ore 
Connecticut: Rhe 
Eee = 1, 693 P—>>F—yE 1, 693 1, 693 Sou 
State Reformatory.-...........-- 13, 147 8 eee 13, 147 13, 147 Sou 
Delaware: ler 
Sussex County Prison_. : 7, 230 4 >) =e 7, 230 7, 230 Tey 
New Castle County Workhouse... 6, 078 caved sstbe 6, 078 6, 075 ta 
Florida: State Prison...............-. 4 65, 532 | | eae 4, 693 4, 693 Ver 
Georgia: State Prison_..............- 14, 370 ES 14, 370 14, 370 
Idaho: State Penitentiary. -_........- 4, 307 SSSR 4, 307 4, 307 
Illinois: State eae Menard 
ON “eae Se ae 18, 553 18, 553 |__- J 18, 553 18, 553 Vir 
Indiana: v 
State Reformatory.........._--- 45, 149 45, 149 |_. oF 45, 149 45, 149 Wa 
| TET 8. TI 12, 501 oF ee hia ot 12, 501 12, 501 
Women’s Prison...........- pall 2, 125 3 | See 2, 125 2, 125 e 
RC RET 113, 322 113, 322 |... 113,322 | 113,322 We 
lowa: = 
The Men’s Reformatory. ------- + 10, 027 gy Se 10,027 | 10,027 Wi 
State Penitentiary ee 146, 922 76, 422 70, 500 146,922 | 76,422 ue 
Women’s Reformatory_._..__..--- 1, 548 1, 545 3 1, 548 1, 545 
Kansas: 
State Industrial Reformatory-__-_-- 3, 669 ee 3, 669 3, 669 
State Penitentiary. -.............--- 92, 504 24, 954 67, 640 92, 594 24, 954 : 
Kentucky: W) 
State Reformatory..............-- 3, O41 SE Peer eee 3, 041 3, O41 
State Penitentiary. ...._.......... 2, 005 |p eee 2,005 | — 2,005 
sgueeeee: State Penitentiary... _.---- 533, 534 Y 7 rae 533,634 | 533, 534 , 
ne: 
SE ee 24, 350 24,350 |.......- 24, 350 24, 350 
State Reformatory for Men______-- 3, 016 _* 2 PARED 3, 016 3, 016 ; 
State Reformatory for Women_---- 134 gree pee 134 134 
Maryland: State Penal Farm_..____- 6, 964 Gees #54660... 6, 964 6, 964 


See footnotes at end of table. 





3 Excess farm products valued at $404 were sold on the open market by Federal prisons in 194! 
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rypte 12.—-Value of Goods Produced Under State-Account and Piece-Price Systems in 


Individual State Prisons, Sold Inside and Outside of State, 1940—Continued 






































Ee | 
Total, both systems State-account 
Total within outside Total within | outside 
State State State State 
\assachusetts: 
~ Reformatory for Men.............. $130 J eee $130 $130 |... 

Reformatory for Women.----.-.--- 1, 258 1, 258 - 1, 258 1, 258 |. 

State Prison Colomy..............- 1, 226 SS ) eer 1, 226 Ape Nemtawe 

T=), ee 2 4s ae 207 207 |... 
Michigan: 

~ State Reformatory._.....--- es 375 yy eS 375 i 

State Prison of Southern Michigan. 292, 336 121, 319 $171, 017 292, 336 121, 319 $171, 017 

Detroit House of Correction. ------ 35, 687 - ...-| 35,687 _ _ ae 

Ionia State Hospital. ............-- 2, 046 | 2, 046 * |] aaa 
Minnesota: 

NS Ce ey 3, 062,018 | 2, 249, 690 812,328 |3, 062,018 |2, 249, 690 812, 328 

State Reformatory_-_-.............- 3, 387 EY Bs nrncdindeaded 3, ST Eundabseces 
Mississippi: State Penitentiary__.....- 350,113 | 350,113 |.........-. 350,113 | 350,113 |......-.-. 

@ Missouri: 
State Penitentiary. ................ 635, 152 495, 026 140, 126 635, 152 495, 026 140, 126 
Intermediate Reformatory for 
TORE, Becsiitesesb4ana- sean 582 — ° ee 582  } ee 
Vontana: State Prison_.-.........__.- 184 184 184 184 
Nebraska: 

State Reformatory for Men-_---_---. 7, 345 7,345 |_- 7, 345 7,345 |. 

i ee 131 OF” ee 131 > ae 

State Reformatory for Women-_---- 1, 380 sats mages 1, 380 RE cman’ 

Genoa State Farm.-................ 6, 837 EE Mintin, ctstindiniiba 6, 837 ff | See 
New Hampshire: State Prison___.._._- 2, 540 ge As 2, 540 2, 540 |- ‘ 
New Mexico: Penitentiary of New 

SE, Sc citaabaesedenscmears 22, 501 oe 22, 501 «4 ae 
New York: 
Institution for Male Defective 
SE ee eee ere 27 | a 27 _ 

Matteawan State Hospital__.____- 257 4 eee 257 gg Men 

« a aes 25 8 [eee 25 | ea 

Woodbourne Institution for De- 

fective Delinquents__._........... | eee 80 J, 
North Carolina: State Prison System_- 32, 107 gg eal 32, 107 c_* o= on 
_— Dakota: State Penitentiary_.___ 277, 618 fF | ee 277, 618 277, 618 |....- 

Ohio: 

State Reformatory................. 270 OS 270 70 |... 

Lima State Hospital_.............. 2, 106 PE Eb cm dannicaiteand 2, 106 2, 106 |_- ‘ 
Oklahoma: 

State Penitentiary................- 98, 125  ) are 98, 125 98, 125 j_..-- 

State Reformatory................- 22, 122 > | aaa 22,122 | ae 
Oregon: State Penitentiary__.......__- 228, 232 113, 485 114, 747 | 228,232 113,485 114, 747 
Rhode Island: State Prison_.._..._.__- Sees 38 =o 
South Carolina: State Penitentiary...) § 255,470 | 6174, 481 7 80, 989 16, 331 OS ) = 
South Dakota: State Penitentiary. -_-- 123, 732 103, 720 20,012 | 123,732 103,720 20, 012 
lennessee: Fort Pillow State Farm___- 5, 582 5 . ee 5, 582 if ) 
Texas: Prison System: ................ 579, 378  ) {| eee 579,378 | 579,378 
Utah: State Prison. .-.....- cilia nicimeaaii 2, 031 | TE 2, 031 2,031 |-. 
Vermont: 

State Prison and House of Correc- 

ES 10, 979 OY re 10, 979 ) 
_. Women’s Reformatory-...-......-- ‘ ’ an 6, 200 , 200 | - . 
Virginia: State Penitentiary and Con- 

J | 81, 000 _f | eee | $81,000 | 81,000 |. 
Washington: 

State Penitentiary. ................ 40 ee. i 40 a 
_ State Reformatory_._............-- 1,712 1.72}... aa 1,712 RE Ecwwice 
Vest Virginia: State Medium Security 

ee TR RS, 652 | aes 652 {aa 
Wisconsin 

Central State Hospital for Insane_- 863 |) ae 863 863 |.. 

State Prison for Women... -.-.....-- 1, 584 | Geeaeeeee 1, 584 | 1, 564 |......- 

= caRRERpREe 219, 356 218, 856 500 | 219,356 | 218, 856 | 500 

State Reformatory--__...........--- 8, 095 i | ae 8, 095 | SS a= 
. Milwaukee House of Correction___- 68, 345 | 62, 348 | 5, 997 68, 345 62, 348 5, 997 
" yoming: | } 

f State Penitentiary. ..............-.| 30,262 | 28,395 | 1,867 | 30,262 | 28,395 1, 867 

Industrial Institute._._....._.- 7,351 - ~ aaa 7,351 | 7,351 | ime 





Includes $299,978 produced on piece-price basis. 
‘ Includes $218,989 produced on piece-price basis. 


‘ Includes $80,989 produced on piece-price basis. 
Includes $60,989 produced on piece-price basis. 


‘ Includes $239,139 produced on piece-price basis. 
‘ Includes $158,150 produced on piece-price basis. 


’ Includes $80,989 produced on piece-price basis. 
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Production Under Public Works and Ways System 


The total value of construction under the public works and way, 
system in State and Federal institutions during 1940 was $13,448 g9¢ 
according to figures in table 13. This work was responsible for th, 
employment of 24,337 prisoners. Major repairs to roads, valued : 
$4,116,934, employed the greatest number of prisoners, 12,385, whjj, 
3,929 inmates constructed new buildings valued at $4,393,276. 

State prisons in North Carolina led those in all other States jy 
1940 by employing 7,202 prisoners on public construction valued «. 
$2,444,845; 93 percent of this amount represented major repairs to 
roads. State prisons in Georgia, Virginia, and West Virginia, chiefly 
through the construction of new roads, each completed construction 
valued at over $1,000,000 and employed large forces of convicts. 
Whereas 13 States employed prisoners on new road construction jp 
1932, only 5 did in 1940. Maryland and Texas, with extensive build- 
ing programs well under way at the beginning of the year, each re- 
ported for 1940 new building construction appraised in excess of 
$380,000. Only 3 States failed to do any work of this type during 
the fiscal year. Alabama and Illinois used State prisoners extensively 
on alterations and improvements to buildings. Pennsylvania, with 
considerable sewer and steam-line construction, led all States in the 
value of miscellaneous construction. 

Federal prisons employed 2,271 prisoners at construction valued at 
$1,831,035 in 1940. The construction of new buildings represented 
78 percent of the total valuation. Oklahoma, with new building con- 
struction at the Federal Reformatory, exceeded all other States ir 
number of prisoners employed and value of construction. 


Tasie 13.—Prisoners Productively Employed and Value of Production Under Publi: 
Works and Ways System in State and Federal Prisons in Each State, 1940 
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[ABLE 13.—Prisoners Productively Employed and Value of Production Under Public 
Works and Ways System in State and Federal Prison in Each State, 1940—Continued 
ae 
| Average number of prisoners productively employed 
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State prisons—Continued 
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' Requiring less than the full-time work of 1 prisoner for a year. 
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Tape 13.—Prisoners Productively Employed and Value of Production Under p 
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Works and Ways System in State and Federal Prisons in Each State, 1940—Continued 
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California 
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 » ae Seen? ea 
North Carolina 

rg Dakota__.. 
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$13, 448, 838 |$179, 455 





$4, 393, 276 | 
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$412,096 | $476, 630 |$3, 870, 447 $4 
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Foreign Wartime Policies 


WARTIME LABOR SUPPLY IN AUSTRALIA, NEW 
ZEALAND, AND SOUTH AFRICA 


METHODS of handling labor supply in Australia, New Zealand, and 
the Union of South Africa, are patterned in large part upon those 
adopted in Great Britain. The variations, as described in a publica- 
tion of the International Labor Office,’ are summarized below. This 
report also deals with wartime labor control in other countries— 
Canada, France, Germany, Great Britain, and Japan—but, as they 
have already been the subjects of previous articles in the Monthly 
Labor Review,’ they are not included here. 

Although Great Britain gradually increased armament production 
before the outbreak of the present war, the Dominions did not con- 
vert their economy to a wartime basis until hostilities had actually 
begun. In the second half of 1940 defense operations were extended 
on a large scale. Owing to differences in the stages of development, 
labor-supply policy has evolved in varying degree. 


Reserved Occupations 


For countries which suddenly go to war the problem of allocating 
manpower between economic and military pursuits is pressing, espec- 
ially because the same skills are often needed in factories and in the 
4 armed forces. Following the example of Great Britain, shortly after 
the outbreak of war, Australia issued a list of reserved occupations 
from which individuals could not be removed for military duty. It 
was revised late in 1940. New Zealand made use also of such a list, 
but no schedule had been published when the study under review was 
made. The Union of South Africa was found to rely upon voluntary 
and administrative action to prevent key workers in specified basic 
industries from being unnecessarily recruited. 

In Australia a central manpower committee (with subordinate 
district officers in each State, brigade manpower officers, and recruiting 
officers) controls the issuance of certificates of reservation to individual 
workers who are essential to industry. If a recruiting officer and the 


' International Labor Office. Studies and Reports, Series C (Employment and Unemployment) No. 23: 
Labor Supply and National Defense. Montreal, 1941. 

’ See, for example, Monthly Labor Review, issue of May 1941 (p. 1079), for an account of the development 
of British war labor policy, and issue of June 1940 (p. 1374), for an article on German policy. 
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manpower Officer disagree on the status of an individual, the cage ,, 
referred by them jointly to the district commandant and the district 
manpower officer for decision. Reservation extends to all branch 
of the armed forces and prevents a person from enlisting or beip, 
called, except for service in his technical or trade capacity. 1) 
Australian list is subject to constant review. 

Under the list of reserved occupations established in Australiy 
men are exempt from home training as well as from oversea service jy 
cases where it can be proved that the war effort requires their servieo. 


1@ 


in industry or administration rather than in military units. Eye, Mexch 
before any list of reserved occupations was approved, commandiny Emo 
officers were instructed to release men from military service, insofa; ures 
as practicable, if they had formerly been employed in key position; M4 
by companies holding contracts for important war and defense work £2 
Contractors were asked to communicate with commanding officer; B14 
directly, giving particulars concerning key employees in the arme| wh 
forces whose services were needed for production. of 1 

New Zealand men whose calling up is deferred because of their Hot 
occupation are granted special certificates of temporary reservation, Hm 
Issuance of the certificates is under the general supervision of a Central Ham! 
Advisory Council, whose duty it is to secure coordination of the Mrec 
requirements of industry and the military forces. No industry, Mmo 
service, or occupation is completely or permanently reserved, each Bre? 
case being decided on its merits. Local maupower committees issue § 2 
certificates, working from a Government-approved list of reserved §Bg” 
occupations. These committees are empowered to refuse a man to He 
the military authorities but may not prevent him from leaving his job 
Each committee has three members, representing employers’ ani RY 
employees’ organizations and the local authorities, respectively. 95 


The work is facilitated by use of a national register of manpower, HB 
compiled from social-security returns. 0 


Action has been taken in the Union of South Africa to prevent 
unnecessary depletion of staffs in the two basic industries—gold j™ 
mining and agriculture. The gold producers’ committee of the J" 


Transvaal Chamber of Mines consulted with the Department of * 
Defense shortly after the war started, and the Jatter body agreed to Hj" 
except keymen from military training requirements as far as possible. 
Employees have been told to obtain authorization in writing from the jy 
management before volunteering. The penalty for failure to observe §™ 
this requirement is disqualification for special allowances and other §" 
provisions applicable to mine workers on military service. In recruit- 
ing from agricultural workers, a sufficient labor force is allowed to 
remain on farms to perform the necessary tasks. If too many farmers ? 
volunteer for military duty in a given locality, a decision is made b) 

t 


—— 
an 


the Agricultural Exemptions Tribunal as to which men shall be left 
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» the land. This body is composed of the Secretary for Agriculture, 
he Deputy Adjutant General, and the President of the South African 
\vricultural Union. 


Strict 
Nches 
being 


The 


Control of Employment 


In democratic countries, the first method used to limit competition 
mong employers in securing labor has been to urge employers volun- 
yrly to abstain from engaging employees already occupied on essen- 
jal work of other firms and to make use of public employment 
exchanges to obtain needed workers. As the situation has become 
more acute, persuasion alone has been insufficient, and public meas- 
yres for the control of employment have followed. 

Action has been taken in Australia under the National Security 
‘ork 4 Employment) Regulations, which became effective on December 13, 
ficers E1940, modifying regulations adopted on June 5, 1940. An employer 
‘me| [who is not engaged in the production or reconditioning of munitions 

of war may not hire any worker in specified trades, unless he has 

theip obtained a special permit from the Director of Labor of the Depart- 
tion Ament of Munitions. Metal and motor-vehicle-building trades are 
\tral among those specified. Employers engaged in the production or 
the Mereconditioning of munitions are forbidden to offer to pay any worker 
stry, more than a fixed wage. This applies to any worker covered by the 
sach regulations and directly employed in work on munitions of war 


ralia. 
Ice in 
Vices 
Even 
iding 
Sofar 
tions 


ssue A including plant maintenance), and the maximum wage is the mar- 
‘ved #ginal rate of pay above the basic wage specified by the regulations for 
n to Geach occupation. 

job. Control of employment in essential New Zealand industries is pro- 
and (vided for in the National Service Emergency Regulations of June 1940, 
ely, HJissued under the Emergency Regulations Act of 1939. Under the 
ver, (terms of the regulations, the Minister of National Service is authorized 


io direct any worker or class of workers to remain in specified indus- 

‘ent [tries, occupations, or establishments, and not to leave such employ- 
‘old @ment without first obtaining his consent. Both employer and 
the #employee must notify the Director of National Service if a worker 
of FR subject to the regulations ceases to be engaged in an essential occupa- 


| to JB tion, or if he changes jobs or ceases to be employed. The same regu- 
ble. JR lations provide for compulsory national service for all persons of 16 
the years of age and over, irrespective of sex, and govern the conditions 
rve §§ under which they may be required to do work of recognized national 


her #% importance. 
lit- Compulsory action to control employment in South Africa was first 
to §@ taken under defense regulations of February 1941. At that time com- 
ers J prehensive control powers were granted to a Controller of Industrial 
by {Manpower under the general direction of the Minister of Defense. 
eft #@ In his discretion the Controller may declare any industry, throughout 
the country or in a specified area, to be a controlled industry. In 
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such an industry he is empowered to compile a register of all workers 
in the industry and all workers suitable for employment in it; pro}yj}i; 
any person from performing work, either of a specified type or noi of 
specified type, in such mdustry; prohibit engagements, resignations 
or discharges, without his prior consent; and terminate or suspend th, 
employment of any worker or any contract between any employer in , 
controlled industry and any worker (excluding an agreement under 
the Industrial Conciliation Act of 1937), if it is in conflict with any 
order or rule he has made. , 


Training of Workers 


Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa were all faced with th» 
need for training additional skilled workers when war industries, many 
of which were new, began to expand. Therefore action was taken to 
modernize and expand technical training facilities. 

Australian industrialists, before the outbreak of war, had bee, 
accustomed to importmg machinery and tools. In many instances 
experts were brought m to set up the new equipment and to instruct 
Australian workers in its use. When this source of supply was cut 
off, it was agreed to use the technical-education schools for training 
centers. The facilities were expanded and workers were brought in 
to be trained both for the armed forces and for essential industries. 
The trainees qualifying as munition workers are paid the basic way, 
for a 44-hour week, and work day and night shifts in alternate weeks. 
Apprenticeship has been expanded, but not rapidly, since there has 
been trade-union objection to any breaking down of standards. The 
National Security (Employment) Regulations of 1940 also provide 
that if the production of supplies and munitions is endangered by : 
shortage of skilled persons in specified trades, necessary arrange- 
ments may be made for traming. Creation of the Federal Depart- 
ment of Labor and National Service in October 1940 resulted in 
more rapid advance in planning for technical training. 

New Zealand filled its early needs for skilled and semiskilled labor 
by speeding up existing apprenticeship and vocational-education 
programs. Then special schemes were planned and carried out fo 
the training of urgently needed munition workers. An important 
step in securing extensive emergency training was taken in February 
1941 with the publication of the Auxiliary Workers Training Emer- 
gency Regulations. Under their terms the Minister of Labor may 
appoint a Dominion Auxiliary Workers Training Council, with 
employer, employee, and departmental representation, to formulat: 
and recommend training schemes and put approved schemes into 
operation, to arrange for establishment of local councils and coordina: 
their activities, and to arrange for placing trained workers. \0 
worker having completed his training may be engaged while there 's 8 
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jualified worker in the same class on the local union’s register who is 
” of employment. Neither may a qualified worker be dismissed 
because an auxiliary worker has been engaged. 

South Africa has utilized existing facilities, and has created new 
training schools in a number of different centers, in cooperation with 
mmployers and trade-unions. A coordinating agency in the form of a 
eentral technical-training body is engaged in supplying the additional 
trained staff necessitated by the war effort. The Controller of Indus- 
trial Manpower, under the Minister of Defense, determines rules 
regarding admission to employment and training of any untrained or 
partly trained workers brought into any controlled industry to supple- 
ment or to replace skilled workers. 


Mobilization of Labor 


All three countries have faced the problem of labor shortages in 
skilled occupatiens, coupled with unemployment, and have taken 
direct or indirect measures to allocate skilled workers to essential 
jobs and to facilitate absorption of inexperienced and unskilled labor 
in defense employment. 

In Australia, dilution of labor has been carried out by agreement 
between the Commonwealth Government and the employer and 
employee organizations. An agreement covering the engineering 
trades was reached in May 1940, and one for boilermakers and black- 
smiths in November 1940. In South Africa, agreements for the iron 
and steel and engineering industries were entered into in September 
1939 by employer and employee groups in the Transvaal. The 
Governor General of New Zealand, in an address made in March 
1941 warned that greater diversion of labor from nonessential to 
essential industries must be made. 

Each of the Dominions has studied the question of absorbing women 
into industry, but no systematic action had been taken when the 
report under review was prepared. In Australia, many women have 
been added in munitions annexes as examiners to check with gauges, 
in core making and other foundry work, in the metal trades on solder- 
ing, on small hand machines, and on light work connected with radio 
manufacture. Women have also replaced men in textile plants, even 
on the late shifts. New Zealand women have found increased em- 
ployment in the manufacture of textiles, clothing, and boots and shoes, 
in sail and tent making, and in food processing. in South Afnca 
they have entered occupations traditionally held by men. 

New Zealand has adopted a compulsory system of labor, as already 
mentioned. Under an order in council of June 18, 1940, issued under 
the Emergency Regulations Act of 1939, national service may be 
required by the Minister of National Service of any resident over 16 
years of age provided he or she is capable of performing it. If a per- 
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son is called on to perform work of national importance, he is entit} 


ed 
to the same rate of pay and conditions of employment as are provide; 
for similar work under laws, regulations, awards, or industrial agre,. 
ments. Failing any such provisions, the standards are to be esta} 


ab- 

lished by the Minister of Labor. | 

Although Australia and South Africa have not introduced com. 

pulsory service, their governments have been granted powers ty 

mobilize human resources as required by the war effort. Up to the 

time the International Labor Office report was prepared, all three 
Dominions had relied upon voluntary action rather than force. 


POOOOOOS 


COMPULSORY AGRICULTURAL CHILD LABOR IN 
GERMANY 


THE drain of industrial and agricultural labor caused by recruiting J 


for military service has been so great that, notwithstanding the mij- 
lions of war prisoners and wage earners cerried from the conquered 
countries into forced labor in Germany, the shortage of workers, 
especially in agriculture, is reported to be still acute. 

Such a shortage is also indicated by the introduction of compulsory 
child labor in agriculture for the summer season of 1941. A Govern 
ment regulation was issued in the spring of this year requiring em. 
ployment of children on farms.' This regulation provides for two 
classes of child labor: (1) Temporary work during vacations, week 
ends, etc.; and (2) labor for longer periods up to 6 months. Girls 
and boys 10 years of age or over, from elementary and secondary 
schools, are to be employed for the first class of work, and for the 
second, boys over 15 who are attending secondary schools. 

Special instructions were issued regarding types of work and work- 
ing hours. In generel, country children 14 years of age are con- 
sidered capable of doing agricultural work, but city children maj 
spend full time on such work after having finished their sixteenth 
year. Younger children may be used only for light work such as 
gleaning, picking weeds and fruit, and gathering hay and leaves. 
Girls are to be employed chiefly in housework. Working hours must 
not exceed 6 hours for children under 14 and 8 hours for boys over 
14 years. 

The necessary arrangements are to be made by the Government 
authorities in cooperation with the administration of the Hitler 
Youth and with the schools and the labor officials. Strict super- 
vision will be exerted by the National Socialist Party and its organ- 
izations. Special regulations had already been issued by the Minist« 
of Education regarding vacations and leave of absence from schoo! 





! Data are from Zeitungsdienst des Reichsnachrichten, issue of May 14, 1941 
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LONDON PORT WELFARE COMMITTEE’ 


, COMMITTEE representative of all groups actively interested in 
‘he welfare of seamen is being formed in the Port of London, in 
jecordance with a recommendation (No. 48) on the subject of sea- 
men’s Welfare in ports, adopted by the International Labor Confer- 
once at Geneva in 1936. This recommendation was adopted by the 
British Government and is being made effective by the Ministry of 
Labor and National Service. Committees are to be established in 
ill the chief ports of the country, with seamen’s welfare officers 
,ppointed to act as secretaries in each case. 

lt was provided that there should be consular representation, in 
addition to representation from other groups, on each port-welfare 
committee. To keep the London committee at workable size, the 
number of members from each group was necessarily limited. For 
consuls it was determined to have one representative, with each con- 
silate taking the office in turn, and nominating a member to serve 
on the committee for 12 months. Since there were more seamen 
from the Netherlands in the Port of London at the time than from 
any other allied nation, the first consular representative was to be 
named by the consul of the Netherlands Government. 


OPPO OOO 


ESSENTIAL-WORK ORDER FOR BRITISH BUILDING 
AND CIVIL-ENGINEERING INDUSTRIES ” 


BUILDING and civil engineering were added on June 9, 1941, to 
the industries for which essential-work orders have been issued in 
Great Britein under regulation 58A of the Defense (General) Regula- 
tions of 1939.3 As under earlier essential-work orders, employers in 
a scheduled enterprise may not discharge their workers except for 
serious misconduct; employees may not leave their jobs except when 
authorized and after 1 week’s notice; certain minimum time rates of 
wages are guaranteed to employees who are capable and available for 
work and willing to perform work they can reasonably be asked to 
do; and a procedure is established for dealing with cases of alleged 
absenteeism, tardiness, and behavior which impedes production. 

The building and civil-engineering industry order differs from those 
issued earlier, in that a building “site” as well as an undertaking can’ 
be scheduled under it. Another difference is that scheduling may, if 
necessary, be limited to specified classes and descriptions of persons 
employed by the scheduled establishment. 





' Report from Walter H. McKinney, United States consul, London. 

?Great Britain, Ministry of Labor Gazette, London, June 1941; report from James Somerville, acting 
commercial attaché, United States Embassy, London; and Economist, London, July 5, 1941. 

‘See Monthly Labor Review for September 1940 (p. 575). 
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Under this order, as under others, an essential to scheduling js ¢},,, 
conditions of employment and welfare shall be satisfactory. \\}j.,, 
practicable and desirable, payment of wages is to be by results. 7), 
order is so worded that the method of applying this principle is e|,;;, 
and a wide range of variations is possible, including a system of 
bonus on output. Provision is made for enrollment of building 
volunteers, who in return for special privileges will be ready io « 
promptly wherever they are most needed. | 

The building industry is defined as including the constrictio;, 
alteration, repair, decoration, or demolition of buildings, and ay, 
processes, operations, or manufactures incidental to or necessary {o; 
the carrying on at any time of these activities. Civil engineering 
covers the construction, reconstruction, alteration, repair, or demoli- 
tion of docks, harbors, bridges, roads, etc., and incidental processes 
and operations. 

A new Ministry of Works and Buildings was made responsible fo; 
mobilizing the building industries late in 1940. The first step was 
to assume control or supervision over the industries manufacturing 
building materials, the available plant and machinery, and builders 
and contractors. Acting jointly with the Ministry of Labor and 
National Service the newly established Ministry adopted measures to 
make the best use of labor in building and civil engineering. 

Loss of workers to other industries made a system of protection 
necessary. Before the Ministry of Works ard Buildings was created 
employees were drifting into other trades and the armed forces. Thi 
distribution between skilled and unskilled was being dangerous) 
upset by a too great change-over of the rank and file from unskilled 
to skilled occupations. This resulted in an impairment of efficiency. 
Estimates show that there were 1,350,000 building operatives before 
the war as compared with 750,000 on May 1, 1941. To prevent 
further depletion of the force, the essential-work order of June ° 
1941, was adopted. 

To reduce waste the Ministry of Labor and the Ministry of W orks 
and Buildings are cooperating in supervising the use of plant ané 
labor. Regional clearing houses for labor are to be established ani 
employment exchanges have been instructed not to pass building 
workers on to other industries. From surveys made, it appears tha' 
labor rather than materials will determine the volume of essenti’ 
work that may be undertaken. 

By introducing a guaranteed weekly wage in the building indust") 
the Government has established a precedent. Labor has, for man) 
years, sought payment for time lost owing to weather conditions. \' 
a time like the present, when there is more work than available !abo! 
to carry it out, the advantage of the guaranty may not be appr 
ciated. The Minister of Labor has stated, however, that if worker 
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ve determined to make a success of the scheme, the new arrangements 
vil become a permanent feature in the industry. 

Opposition on the part of the building unions to piece work is 
gated to have delayed adoption of the essential-work order. In this 
nnection the Minister of Labor held that the situation is such that 
wy form of incentive to increase building is justified. This action is 
an extension of practice in the engineering industry where there has 
ways been a limited degree of wage payment by results. 

Both employers and employees have been anxious to stop Sunday 
work, little absenteeism having occurred where there was a 6-day 
week. Besides, the cost of Sunday work was high, as overtime was 
paid for at double the hourly rate of wages. 
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DESPITE the war which involves so large a part of the world, the this 01 
International Labor Conference—the parliament of countries which oper’ 
are members of]the International Labor Organization—will meet jy fficien 
New York City on October 27, 1941. Governments, workers, and {ijrence 
employers from various nations throughout the world will be repre-M yesent 
sented. ‘The 
This will be the second general International Labor Conference to find we 


be held in the United States. The first conference held after the Myorld | 
establishment of the I. L. O. through international agreement took Moco m 
place in Washington, D. C., in October-November 1919. A technical policy 
conference on the textile industry—known as the World Textile MMpsrt it 
Conference—was held by the International Labor Organization in {he wa 
Washington in 1937. ‘Two special regional conferences of countries 
in the Western Hemisphere which are members of the I. L. O. have 
also been held in the Americas. The first of these was in Santiago 
Chile, in January 1936; the second was in Havana, Cuba, in November- 
December 1939. 

Except during its early years, the general conferences of the I. L. 0. 
have been held at the seat of the Organization in Geneva, Switzerland. 
Because of the war, and the transfer of part of the I. L. O. staff from 
Geneva to Montreal, it was not possible to hold the conference in 1940. 

Of primary importance on the agenda of this year’s conference will 
be a report by the International Labor Office—postponed from 1940 
on collaboration between public authorities and the workers’ and em- 
ployers’ organizations. This subject has acquired increasing impor- 
tance in view of the far-reaching measures taken in various countries 
to unite labor and management in the execution of national defens 
policies. 

The conference will open with a discussion of the report of th 
Acting Director, Edward J. Phelan, who succeeded John G. Winant, 
the former Director, now United States Ambassador to Great Britain 
Mr. Phelan’s report will present a broad survey of the main economi 
and social trends for the past 2 years and outline the future policy 0! 
the International Labor Organization. The discussion of the repor' 
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; expected to attract considerable attention as it may constitute a 
jmificant step in the framing of future social policy by free cooper- 
yive international effort. Because of the war emergency the con- 
prence Will not undertake the adoption of international labor con- 
seations, but the discussion will be utilized as a basis for the future 
»psideration of international labor treaties. 

The unique tripartite structure of the International Labor Organ- 

vation will give the 1941 conference especial importance. The 
jaternational Labor Organization is the only official international body 
» which workers, employers, and Governments are all represented. 
This organization of the conference, coupled with its aim of advancing 
woperation among labor, employers, and Governments for the more 
ficient operation of industry in the emergency, will give the con- 
wence an aspect of significance in proportion to the gravity of 
present world situation. 
The meeting will afford the member States and their employers’ 
ud workers’ organizations an opportunity for a general discussion of 
world social developments since the last International Labor Confer- 
ace met in June 1939 in Geneva, and for an exchange of views on the 
plicy of the International Labor Office, its present activities, and the 
part it may be called upon to play in the planning of a new world after 
the war. 
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PRODUCTIVITY IN THE ANTHRACITE INDUSTRY. ye 

1936—40 early 
THE average number of days worked, output per man per day, and oe 
total production in anthracite mining were almost identical in 1935 Se 
and 1940, according to the latest report of the United States Buregy | reser 
of Mines.' The record for 1936 shows that both the tonnage pro. ad 
duced and the average number of days worked were greater than iy omers 
the 2 most recent years, but output per man per day averaged 2.79 Le © 
tons in 1936 as compared with 3.02 tons in 1939 and 1940. Over this HJ joca 
5-year period the quantity of anthracite loaded by machines under- Js. os 
ground increased from 10,827,946 to 12,326,000, or from 20 percent Mw th 


of the total product in 1936 to 24 percent in 1940. Machine cutting 
declined in importance, and strip mining gained somewhat. 
Employment in the industry has been declining. In 1936 the aver- 
age number of men employed was 102,081. For 1940 the average 
was 91,313, or less than in any of the 4 preceding years. 
The salient statistics for the anthracite industry are shown in tly 
following table for 1936—40, inclusive. 


Statistics of Pennsylvania Anthracite Industry, 1936—40 














1936 1937 1938 1939 
0 EE a a net tons-_/|54, 579, 535 |51, 856, 433 |46, 099, 027 |51, 487,377 (51, 484, 64 
Average number of days worked____----.-.-- Sa IeS: 192 189 171 183 . 
Average number of men employed___......------ 102, 081 99, 085 96, 417 93, 138 
Output per nan— 
, a net tons-- 2.79 2.77 2.79 3. 02 
DED - ddlnduigh eakubredusesie pind btlaidines do... 535 523 478 553 
Quantity cut by— 
PD tbindhkabbnesecnebébscnodeauss do....| 2, 162,744 | 1, 984, 512 | 1, 588,407 | 1,881,884 | 1,816, 45 
Stripping... .....-.....-------.-------- do....| 6, 203, 267 | 5,696,018 | 5,095,341 | 5,486,479 | 6, 352,7 
Quantity Poaded by machines underground... 
net tons... 110, 827, 946 |10, 683, 837 |10, 151, 669 |11, 773, 833 | 12, 326, WW 











One of the most difficult problems with which the industry lias hac 
to contend in recent years is the illicit or ‘bootleg’? mining of coal. 
Bootleg operations started during the depression years in the 1930s. § 
Originally, unemployed miners dug coal from land owned by the 
anthracite operating companies to heat their own homes. The prac- 
tice spread and soon the bootleg product was being sold in compet 





1U, S. Department of the Interior. Bureau of Mines. Pennsylvania Anthracite. Preprint: 
Minerals Yearbook: Review of 1940. Washington, 1941. 
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jon with the legitimate product. According to a survey of the 
\nthracite Emergency Committee, as of March 15, 1941, 10,031 men 
und boys were working in 2,862 bootleg openings. In addition, 1,697 
men and boys were working in 340 breakers and washeries preparing 
the product for market. These miners produced in excess of one- 
jalf million tons of anthracite in January 1941 and it is estimated 
their output was over 4 million tons in 1940. 

As a part of the anthracite emergency program a plan was adopted 
arly in 1941 to deal with this problem. The State of Pennsylvania, 
‘he cooperating operators, and the United Mine Workers of America 
save their support. Among the measures provided for was an 
mmediate survey of all bootleg operations. Any cooperating pro- 
ducer may arrange to purchase the output of a bootleg hole or holes 
n addition to producing his quota of anthracite as fixed under the 
mmergency program. Cooperating producers may also employ boot- 
kg workers fomerly engaged in illegal mining, and will receive an 
allocation equal to 3.25 tons per man per day of commercial output 
foreach man so employed. The latter allocation is supplementary 
to the regular quota allotted to operators. 
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NEW TRAINING PLANS FOR NEGROES? 


Carpentry Course for Rural Negroes 


FOR half a century Tuskegee Institute has been providing courses 
for Negro rural preachers, farmers, extension agents, midwives, and 
cooks. It was not until December 1940, however, that the Institute 
in cooperation with the Extension Service of Alabama, offered a course 
for rural Negro carpenters. Of the 40 farmer-carpenters and builders 
enrolled for a week’s intensive training, 28 were from Alabama and 
the others were from Georgia, Florida, and South Carolina. The 
training includes blueprint reading, practical estimating, selecting 
materials, structural-foundation work, framing, chimney building, 
interior and exterior carpentry, roofing, and painting. 

These carpenters on their return to their respective communities 
will aid the county agents in the organization of local demonstration- 
housing schools, which are to be followed up by the extension agr- 
cultural engineers, with the objective of essentially spreading the self- 
help idea of home improvement to the remotest rural districts. 


Course in Educational Research at Hampton Institute 


At the 1941 summer session of Hampton Institute, which opened 
on June 16, the director of the summer school announced the inav- 
guration of the Institute’s first “workshop on current problems in 
industrial education.” 

Restricted to 40 graduates from accredited colleges and under- 
graduates with experience in teaching, the course was designed to 
provide, for teachers in the industrial departments of Negro high 


schools and colleges, an opportunity to study the fundamental prob- 


lems of Negro industrial education. 


In the course, teachers’ community problems will receive special 
attention. Each student will work individually on matters which 


are of basic concern to him. The subjects scheduled for study includ: 


comprehensive tests, outlines for courses, cost of equipment and sup- 
plies, qualifications of teachers, coordination of industrial with othe? 


! Data are from Service (Tuskegee Institute, Alabama), July 1941, and Employment Security 
July 1941. 
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yricula, the effect of maintenance and production activities on 
arming, and other allied problems. 


Training School for Negro Domestics 


4 training school for Negro domestics is in operation in Yazoo 
(ity, Miss., under the supervision of vocational-educatior. authori- 
jes and the local school board. The project was organized with the 
operation of the office of the local employment service, which 
ferred the applicants to the school. 

The training course includes housekeeping methods, meal planning 
and serving, laundry, child care, and care of the sick. One hundred 
iaining hours are required in the school, which is supplied with all 
facilities at present ordinarily used in homes employing household 
wrvants. Upon completing her full course, each woman receives a 
diploma which is equivalent to a recommendation for employment, 
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GAINS UNDER MINIMUM WAGE IN TWO NEW \ork By per 
INDUSTRIES, 1940 35 and 

EXPERIENCE under the minimum-wage orders in the laundry and cau 


confectionery industries in the State of New York shows that ea The 
year a larger proportion of the woman workers is found in the high» 


45 how 
wage classes. Also, under a mandatory order the wage groups earning fi. cat 
less than the fixed minimum practically disappear. In the laundry HH tec 


industry, less than 1 percent of the women and minors were carning Ms the 
less than the mandatory minimum in 1940. Even when still under , Tal 
directory order’ (as in the confectionery industry), the lowest way, 
classes become almost nonexistent, although a small percentage sti 
receive less than the minimum. In 1940, in each of these industries R2"2 
three-fourths of the woman workers were earning more than the fixed 
minimum. The Division of Women in Indusiry and Minimum Wag 
of the New York State Department of Labor analyzes the sworn pu) 
rolls of all the employees in these industries each year, and these and 
the following facts are taken from the 1940 reports of such analyses - 


W ome} 


Laundry Industry — 

ercent 

In November 1940, for the third successive year since the minimu! bye 

wage was introduced in 1938,° the laundry industry showed highw: my 
earnings for woman workers in all places over 18,006 in populatio: 
The woman workers who prior thereto had received less than tli 


minimum set are now found in the higher wage classes, the majority BR yunbe 


of the workers receiving 35 and under 40 cents an hour in 1940. Each patent 
year more and more of the workers are found in the higher wage classv- a 
indicating that workers are not kept at the minimum. In 1|') > 
before the introduction of the minimum wage, for instance, only |4' r+ 
percent of the woman workers in Zone B‘* earned between 35 and + mt 





cents an hour, whereas in 1938 the percentage was 20.0, in 139 


! A directory order provides as a penalty for nonobservance by employers only the publicatio: 
names. A mandatory order (which may be issued after 3 months’ operation of the directory ord 


closed that it is uot being observed, and a public hearing has been held) provides for crimina! pens'' Mole 
civil action as well as publication. Percent 
*New York. Department of Labor. The Industrial Bulletin, Albany, April and May 194 Un 
* Directory, March 14, 1938; mandatory, August 22, 1938, revised June 15, 1940. + 
‘ Zone A covers New York City and Westchester and Nassau Counties; Zone B includes all | 0: 
18,000 outside Zone A. No data are given for laundries in other places in the State (Zone ©), as | * 


no guaranteed weekly wage, though there is a minimum of 30 cents an bour. 
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Woman W orkers 


as 34.7, and in 1940 it had risen to 84.3. The proportion earning $15 
. week or more rose from 19.8 percent in 1937 to 50.3 in 1940. The 
median weekly wage in this zone in 1940 was $15.01, as compared 
with $12.86 in 1937. 

In Zone A (the metropolitan area), also, women’s earnings were 
sjgher each year. In 1940 almost 70 percent of the woman workers in 
his zone earned $15 a week or more, as compared with slightly over 
4; percent in 1937. The percentage of the woman workers receiving 
»5and under 40 cents rose from 39.8 in 1937 to 62.8 in 1940. Median 
gmnings rose from $14.76 a week in 1937 to $15.78 in 1940, and from 
*.4 cents to 38.9 cents an hour, in the same period. 

The majority of the workers in both zones worked a weck of 40 to 
45 hours in 1940, practically the same as in 1939. The employers, it 
is stated, have stabilized the workweek in accordance with the guar- 
anteed wage of $14 for 40 hours’ work which is in effect in all parts 
of the State except Zone C. 

Table 1 presents hourly and weekly earnings and weekly hours, for 
women and minors, in November of each year from 1937 to 1940. 


Taste 1.—Earnings and Hours of Women in Laundry Occupations in New York State, 
November 1937, 1938, 1939, and 1940 











| Zone A Zone B 
| 


1937 | 1938 1939 1940 1937 1938 1939 | 1940 





Week’s earnings 





| 
Number reporting ! : 16,015 | 18,132 | 18,149 | 18,998 | 3,650  3,777| 3,739| 4,119 
Median week’s earnings $14.76 | $15.53 | $15.62 | $15.78 | $12.86 | $13.70 | $14.44 | $15.01 
ercent with earnings— 
| 
$8 and under $12- 3 | 
$12 and under $15___..._....____- zr | 26.7] 
$15 and over : Hs 7] 





Hourly earnings 





| | 
| 18,080 | 18,970 | 3,620 | 3, 3,737 | 4, x: 
38.8 | 9) 32. 33. 34.9 | 37. 


Number reporting ! 
Median hourly earnings (cents) 
Percent with earnings— 

Under 25 cents 

25 and under 30 cents 

30 and under 35 cents 

35 and under 40 cents 

40 and under 45 cents 

45 and under 50 cents 

50 and undex #0 cents 

@ cents sud over................ 
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Median hours worked __ _- 
Percent who worked— 
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24 and under 32 hours... --.-.-----| 
32 and under 40 hours 
#0 and under 45 hours 

45 to 48 hours inclusive 
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1 Includes some male minors. ? Less than a tenth of 1 percent. 
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Confectionery Industry 


The minimum wage was introduced in the confectionery indis;,, 
by a directory order on November 14, 1938. In this industry also, 
fewer women were found in the lowest wage groups in 1940 thay jy 
1937, only 9.0 percent earning less than $12 a week in 1940 as compared 
with 23.4 percent in 1937. About one-eighth of the employers, howeyo. 
were still paying less than the minimum rates set in the directory ord,; 




















































Workers in the higher wage brackets were also benefiting by {j, I 
minimum wage, 32 percent more workers receiving from $12 {o §); 
a week in 1940 than in 1937, and 21 percent earning more than $29 NDI 
e . ~ . \ A 
a week in 1940 as compared to 14.7 percent in 1937. An increas: ; 
. . - > ° : pnacve 
from 69 percent in 1937 to 96 percent in 1940 was shown in the pr. 1 
° ° = neu 
portion getting 35 cents an hour or more. ia 
. ever, 
A week of 40 to 48 hours was worked by two-thirds of the womey id 
é . ° an 
and minors, only 6.4 percent working 48 hours or longer.  Irregilg; a 
° ee _ D 
part-time work appears to be declining, less than 4 percent of {hy oii 
: : : une 
workers having worked less than 32 hours a week in 1940. ‘oral 
‘ ° de 
A comparison of weekly and hourly earnings and of weekly hours lll 
. . . ~= . . . ame 
in the confectionery industry, 1937, 1939, and 1940, is given in tables tad 
2 eC 
and 3. 
worke 
Tasie 2.—Weekly and Hourly Earnings of Women in New York Confectionery Industry, period 
1937, 1939, and 1940 The 
| : ment 
W — earnings | | Hourly earning 
|—__—— a = ae Sates 
Item | De | No | No- } Item | De- No No compe 
cem- | vem- vem- || cele | verm- vel ba 
ber | ber | ber || | ber ber | ber the St 
| 1937 | 1939 | 1940 | | 1937 | 1939 
Deelsiaia PS Se ee ER OR) Se eee a eae en Sa laws § 
Number reporting !_- 4,125 | 6,699 6,953 || Number reporting !__ 3, 614 | 6,698 | | more 
Median week’s earnings $15.77 |$16.06 | $16.01 Median hourly earnings ; 
Percent with earnings— (cents) ._---- 38.2! 40.0 } tribut 
Under $5 3.1 0.7 0.4 || Percent with earnings— - ty 
$5 and under $10. 12. 6 3.3 2.4 Under 25 cents... ____- 6.51 @ Un 
$10 and under $12 7.7 4.9 6.2 25 and under 30 cents 9.4 0.4 ' 
$12 and under $15 20.0} 24.9 26.3 30 and under 35 cents __- 15. 4 | 1.6 Dv th 
$15 and under $20 41.9| 46.2) 434] 35 and under 40 cents.._..| 29.7 | 48.4 fi . 
$20 and over __.- , 14.7 | 20.0 21.3 40 and under 45 cents _. 14.3 21.2 2 ment 
45 and under 50 cents...| 10.7 | 13.0 0.9 . 
| 50 cents and over........| 14.0 | 15.4 \) Binane 
| their 
! Includes some male minors. 2 Less than a tenth of 1 percent. to th 
O Une 
TABLE 3.—Weekly Hours Worked by Women in New York Confectionery Industry, 193°. {ind 
1939, and 1940 two { 
Decem ber | November Novembe rates. 
Trem 1937 1939 4 
Alice: wee am alte De rma aaas: = ———— nach 
Number reporting !..........- . aetses 3, 614 6, 698 ' by tl 
Median week’s hours. - 40.0 40. 0 x 
Percent ot women who worked— its fh 
Under 24 hours . : ° canes 6.7 2. - _ 
24 and under 32 hours... ____-- ; ' 6.7 | 3.5 reaso 
32 and under 40 hours __. .. .. = : 16.4 | 16. 2 pa 
Bend pees G Reus. ielcsatlarerten pais ok aan 49.8 71.5 
48 hours--...... —~+ (OEE eh qd A 15. 6 5.9 
Over 48 hours .. oesdwat PA et a bated 4.8 5 








! Includes some male minors, 





Social Security 
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STATUS OF UNEMPLOYMENT-COMPENSATION 
LAWS, 1941 


1NDER the impetus of the Federal Social Security Act, which was 
acted in 1935, all of the States, by the end of 1937, had adopted 
nemploymeat-compensation acts. Practically all of the laws, how- 
over, have been considerably revised since their original enactment, 
and during the 1941 legislative year far-reaching changes were made. 

» general, these amendments increased the weekly benefits for 
mwemployed workers, lengthened the period of compensation, and 
liberalized the qualifications for benefits. Thus, as a result of the 
amendatory legislation, many more thousands of workers are pro- 
ected from the hazards of unemployment. Likewise, unemployed 
workers in many States may receive greater benefits and for a longer 
period of time. 

The Social Security Act did not establish a system of unemploy- 
ment compensation, but merely provided the means whereby the 
Siates were encouraged to establish their own unemployment- 
compensation programs. This was accomplished by grants-in-aid to 
the States for the administration of State unemployment-compensation 
laws and the levying of a uniform pay-roll tax on employers of 8 or 
nore workers, against which a 90-percent credit is allowed for con- 
ributions made by such employers to State unemployment funds. 

Unlike the old-age-insurance system, which is administered entirely 
by the Federal Government, the Federal-State system of unemploy- 
ment compensation involves a minimum of Federal supervision and 
nancial support. Thus the States have considerable latitude in 
their choice of a system of unemployment compensation best suited 
‘0 their particular conditions. A State may maintain either a pooled- 
lund system, an employer-reserve system, or a combination of these 
‘wo types, and may determine condition of coverage, contribution 
rates, qualification for benefits, and rate and duration of benefits. 
Each State, however, must comply with certain standards set forth 
by the Social Security Board intended to safeguard the solvency of 
iis funds, prevent the depression of labor standards, and insure 
reasonable efficiency in administration. 
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Coverage of Laws 


The State acts cover nearly all regularly employed person. oj},, 
than those engaged in agricultural labor, domestic service in a jriy,, 
home, Government employment, service for relatives and in religioy, 
charitable, and other nonprofit institutions. Since railroad em)loyoos 
are now covered under the Federal Railroad Unemployment Ins \iranc, 
Act, they also are excluded from the State acts. Most States alg 
exclude persons whose employers have fewer than a specified niumbe; 
of workers, but 12 States make no such exclusion. 

In determining whether a given employer is subject to the act, qj 
except 3 States (Idaho, Nevada, and Utah) base coverage on number 
of workers employed. In these 3 States the amount of pay roll js 
the means of determining coverage, but in 5 additional States (Koy. 
tucky, Montana, New Mexico, Oregon, and Wyoming), the amount o 
the pay roll is used as a basis additional or alternative to number 
of workers. Of the jurisdictions basing coverage on the number of 
workers employed, 21 ' follow the plan prescribed by the Federal Act. 
and cover only employers who have employed 8 or more workers in at 
least 20 days, each of which is in a different week, while 3 States 
(Michigan, North Carolina, and South Carolina) cover those who 
employ 8 or more at any time within 20 weeks, and one (Iowa) covers 
those with 8 or more in 15 weeks. Nine laws? cover those with one 
or more employees; nine* those with 4 or more; and the remaining 
jurisdictions those with 2 or more (New Mexico), 3 or more (Arizona 
and Ohio), 5 or more (Connecticut), and 6 or more (Illinois and Wis 
consin). In several States, employers are subject to the act if they 
have a sufficient number of workers throughout the United States to 
be subject to the Federal employment tax, but do not have enough 
employees within the State to come under the State law. 

The State laws generally follow the method used in the Federal aci 
and provide that an employer having a specified number of employees 
working in a stated number of weeks is covered. In many cases the 
number of weeks represents the number of days, each day being within 
a different calendar week, and the employer must have employed the 
required number of workers during 1 day of each of the specified num- 
ber of weeks. In most jurisdictions the number of weeks is 2()— tl 
same as required by the Federal act. The requirement is 18 weeks 
Wisconsin, 15 weeks in Iowa, 13 weeks in New Mexico, and 15 days 


in New York. There is no provision as to a minimum period ©: 


employment in the District of Columbia, Ohio, and Washington. 


| Alabama, Alaska, Colorado, Florida, Georgia, Indiana, Kansas, Kentucky, Maine, Mississij))i, “" 
souri, Nebraska, New Jersey, North Dakota, Oklahoma, South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, Vor"! 
Virginia, and West Virginia. 

? Arkansas, Delaware, District of Columbia, Hawaii, Minnesota, Montana. Pennsylvania, W »s!)\n<‘°! 
and Wyoming. 

3 California, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New York, 0700. ® 
Rhode Island. 
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Social Security 
Financial Provisions 


The unemployment-compensation systems of the States are financed 
»y contributions of employers based on the wages of their employees. 
i) addition, in five States (Alabama, California, Kentucky, New 
Jersey, and Rhode Island) empioyees are required to contribute. The 
ws of 44 States provide that the contributions shall be placed in a 
state-wide pooled fund from which all benefits are paid. In 7 States 
indiana, Kentucky, Nebraska, North Carolina, South Dakota, Ver- 
mont, and Wisconsin) all or part of the contributions are paid into 
individual reserve accounts. Contributions paid by an employer in 
‘hese States are available solely to pay benefits to his former workers, 
but after an individual reserve account is exhausted, payments may 
be made from a State pooled account. 

As previously stated, the contributions of employers are based on 
the wages of employees, and in some cases on wages earned, whether 
or not they have been paid. However, most States now use a ‘‘wages 
paid” basis and collect only on the wages actually paid. In most 
States tips paid by other persons are counted as a part of wages. 
Contributions are required only on the first $3,000 of wages in all 
jurisdictions except Idaho, Nevada, and Texas. The standard rate 
of contributions required of employers is 2.7 percent in all States except 
Michigan which has a 3-percent rate. However, in 17 of the States,‘ 
the contribution rate may be varied from the standard if the employer's 
experience rating warrants it. 


Benefits 


The amount of benefits which a worker receives while unemployed 
is determined by his wages or employment in a past period of time, 
usually called a “‘base period.’’ Generally, this period is a year divided 
into four quarters of 13 weeks each and is used to determine a worker’s 
earnings for eligibility, his weekly benefit, and the duration of benefits. 
Under most of the laws, benefits are paid to a totally unemployed 
worker at a rate approximating 50 percent of his full-time weekly 
wage. In 5 States an actual reported full-time weekly wage is used; 
put as an alternative, where there is no full-time wage or where its use 
would be arbitrary or unreasonable, full-time weekly wages are com- 
puted as one-thirteenth, or other fraction, of the worker’s wages in 
the calendar quarter in which his wages were greatest during the base 
year. Thus, the benefit rate under this alternative plan in most of 
these 5 States is one twenty-sixth of the worker’s earnings in the 
“highest quarter’ of the year. Most of the other States compute the 


he Alabama, Oalifornia, Connecticut, Hawaii, Indiana, Kansas, Kentucky, Minnesota, Nebraska, New 
Hampshire, Oregon, South Dakota, Texas, Vermont, Virginia, West Virginia, and Wisconsin. 
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benefits as a fraction of the total wage for 13 weeks. In 9 States 4}, 
benefit rate is one-twentieth, in 10 States one twenty-fifth, and jy - 
States one twenty-sixth of the wages in the highest quarter. [)) Na, 
Jersey the rate is one twenty-second, and in the District of Columpj, 
and New York, one twenty-third, while in Oregon it is 6 percen; 

All of the States limit the amount of benefits payable week}, 
Maximum weekly payments of $15 are provided in the laws of 3 
States, but in 8 jurisdictions (Alaska, Illinois, Indiana, Michigay, 
Minnesota, Ohio, Oklahoma, and Rhode Island) the maximum is $4, 
and in 8 other jurisdictions (California, District of Columbia, Georgiy 
Idaho, Louisiana, Missouri, New Jersey, and Wyoming) the maximum 
is $18. The maximum weekly payment is $17 in Maryland and Wis. 
consin and $20 in Connecticut, Hawaii, and Utah. 

Fifty jurisdictions have established a flat minimum weekly benef 
which ranges from 50 cents in Missouri to $10 in California and Orego; 
In Iowa the minimum is $5 or full-time wages, whichever is less. 

There is also a limitation on the number of full weekly benetits 
which a worker may receive within a certain length of time (usually 52 
weeks) called the “benefit year.” In 16 States this ‘duration of 
benefits’”’ is uniform for all unemployed workers, but in most of the 
other jurisdictions it varies in relation to past earnings (or employ- 
ment in Wisconsin). In these jurisdictions duration is based on 
fraction of earnings during the four or more quarters of the base period 
with a maximum of a given number of multiples of the weekly benefit 
rate. The most common maximum duration of benefits is 16 times 
the weekly benefit amount. 

In addition to providing compensation for complete unemployment, 
most of the States also compensate for partial unemployment. en- 
erally a worker is entitled to a partial benefit if he is working less 
than full time and earning less than his benefit rate for complet: 
unemployment. In a number of States part-time or odd-job earn- 
ings are disregarded in determining whether a worker is totally o 
partially unemployed, and in some States earnings of small amounts 
are not considered in determining the question of unemployment and 
calculating weekly benefits. 


Qualifications for Benefits 


All of the State unemployment-compensation laws require an \h- 


} 


employed worker to comply with certain requirements in order to ) 
eligible for benefits. Generally, the worker is required to file a claim 


for benefits, to be able to work and be available for work, to regist! 


at a public employment office, to have earned a certain amount 0! 
money or to have been*¥employed previously for a stated period, ani 
to have served a waiting period. 
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Social Security 629 


In most of the early laws workers were required to have worked a 
.t number of weeks within a specified period in order to be entitled 
.) benefits, but at present this requirement appears in only two State 
,ws (Ohio and Wisconsin). The qualification which is now required 
. the other States is that a worker must have earned a specified 
mount in covered employments. In the majority of these States 
‘he wage qualification is expressed as a multiple of the weekly benefit 
ymount. As the weekly benefit amount approximates half of the full- 
‘ime wage for a week, if the earnings requirement is 30 times the 
weekly benefit amount, the worker must have had about 15 weeks of 
‘yll-time work in order to qualify for benefits. In about two-thirds 
of these States the wage qualification is 20 or more times the weekly 
benefit amount, while the other States require earnings of 16 or less 
times the weekly benefit amount. In 23 States the wage qualifica- 
‘ion is expressed in terms of a definite amount, ranging from $100 to 
8300, so that a higher-paid worker can qualify for benefits in a shorter 
period of time than a lower-paid one. 

In all of the States a worker is disqualified for benefits under cer- 
tain conditions, such as discharge for misconduct, refusal to accept 
suitable work, etc. Workers who have refused to accept suitable 
work and werkers on strike are disqualified in all jurisdictions, while 
in every State except Massachusetts and Pennsylvania employees 
who have been discharged for misconduct are disqualified. In addi- 
tion, all jurisdictions bar from benefits a worker who left his job 
voluntarily without good cause. Many States also refuse payments 
to a worker who is receiving workmen’s compensation for temporary 
partial disability or other specified type of remuneration such as old- 
age benefits. 

The period of disqualification is usually fixed by the administrative 
agency within the limits prescribed by the law, but sometimes it is a 
flat period specified in the statute. The disqualification period is 
generally in addition to the usual waiting period. In some States 
the benefits which ordinarily would be paid during this period are 
deducted from maximum benefits payable, while in other jurisdic- 
tions the reduction in benefit rights is not made mandatory but is 
dependent on the decision of the administrative agency. 


Waiting Period 


A “waiting period” to be served by a worker after he becomes 
unemployed and before benefits are paid is required in every State. 
This period, which varies from 1 to 3 weeks, is the period of unem- 
ployment after a claim for benefits has been filed and during which 
no Compensation is paid. The agency administering the law is thus 
enabled to investigate the claim, and the required period eliminates 
payments to workers who are unemployed for a short time. The 
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waiting period is 1 week in 21 jurisdictions,> 2 weeks in 2 
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3 weeks in Alabama, New York, and Pennsylvania. The m. cabin 
of the States require only one waiting period during 52 weeks, | 
called the “benefit year.” 
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Legal Aspects 
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Principal Provisions of Laws 


The following table shows the principal provisions of the >11\' 
unemployment-compensation laws as of August 1, 1941 *° 





‘Arizona, Arkansas, Connecticut, Delaware, Florida, Hawaii, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Maine, M4! 
land, New Jersey, New Mexico, North Carolina, Oklahoma, Rhode Island, South Carolina, T:nnesse 
Texas, Utah, and West Virginia. 

* Alaska, California, Colorado, District of Columbia, Georgia, Idaho, lowa, Kentucky, Louisians, \! 
chusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New Ha 
North Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, South Dakota, Vermont, Virginia, Washington, Wisconsin, and \\ 

? Steward Machine Co. v. Daris, 301 U.S. 548. 

8 W. H. H. Chamberlin, Inc. v. Andrews, 299 U. 8. 515. 

* Carmichael v. Southern Coal & Coke Co. and Same v. Gulf States Paper Corp., 301 U. 8. 495. 

© 'I’he data given in this table were obtained from the Bureau of Empleyment Security of | 
Security Board, 
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waiting period is 1 week in 21 jurisdictions,® 2 weeks in 2; ,), 
3 weeks in Alabama, New York, and Pennsylvania. The m 
of the States require only one waiting period during 52 weeks, 


called the “benefit year.” 


Ority 
sually 


Legal Aspects 


The constitutionality of unemployment-compensation legisls (joy, \. 
now well established. On May 24, 1937, the Supreme Court gyg. 
tained the validity of the taxation provisions of title LX of the Socig| 
Security Act.’ This decision recognized the fact that unemploymey; 
is a national problem upon which Congress may legislate, and remoye, 
all doubt of the right of the Federal Government to initiate legis|atioy 
against the modern economic hazards. In holding this legislatio, 
valid, the Supreme Court denied the two main contentions that th, 
pay-roll tax on employers of 8 or more workers was discriminato 
and that it coerced the States in violation of the tenth amendme: 
to the Constitution. The opinion held that the tax was an excis 
which satisfied the constitutional requirement of uniformity, and 
although not applicable to employers of fewer than 8 workers or ty 
employers of farm and domestic labor, did not violate the fifth amend- 
ment. 

The Supreme Court also held valid the Alabama unemployment- 
compensation law. A few months earlier the Court had by a 4 to 4 
decision affirmed a ruling of the New York Court of Appeals holding 
the New York law valid.* In the Alabama case® the Court ruled 
that the act did not violate the ‘due process” and “equal protection’ 
clauses of the fourteenth amendment. The decision also held that 
the act was not the invalid product of the coercive operation of th 
Federal Social“Security Act and did not involve an unconstitutional 
surrender of State power. 

State unemployment-compensation laws have been upheld in their 
fundamental aspects by all State courts which have thus far passed 
upon such laws. 


Principal Provisions of Laws 


The following table shows the principal provisions of the S10’ 
unemployment-compensation laws as of August 1, 1941 °° 





‘Arizona, Arkansas, Connecticut, Delaware, Florida, Hawaii, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Maine, Mar 
land, New Jersey, New Mexico, North Carolina, Oklahoma, Rhode Island, South Carolina, T: ness 
Texas, Utah, and West Virginia. 

* Alaska, California, Colorado, District of Columbia, Georgia, Idaho, Iowa, Kentucky, Louisians, \iss: 
chusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New Harmpst'' 
North Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, South Dakota, Vermont, Virginia, Washington, Wisconsin, and \\ 

? Steward Machine Co. v. Duris, 301 U.S. 548. 

8 W. H. H. Chamberlin, Inc. v. Andrews, 299 U. 8. 515. 

* Carmichael vy. Southern Coal & Coke Co. and Same v. Gulf States Paper Corp., 301 U. 8. 495. 

© ‘he data given in this table were obtained from the Bureau of Employment Security of | 
Security Board, 
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PLACEMENT WORK OF PUBLIC EMPLOYMEN 
SERVICES, JUNE 1941! 


ALTHOUGH slightly below the May volume, more placemen}. y, ,,, 
made by public employment offices in June than in any other )\op}}, 
since the middle of 1936. They totaled 471,000, 43 percent mor» thay, 
in June 1940. All but 13 States shared in the decline from May, 
only four States filled fewer jobs than in June 1940. Placemente 
during the first 6 months of 1941 approximated 2,500,000, a cain of 
52 percent over the same period of 1940. 

Applications filed during the month rose 6 percent to 1,600,000) and 
exceeded the total for any June since the establishment of the publi: 
employment service. There were 5,100,000 job seekers registered for 
work on June 30, virtually the same total as on May 31. 

Practically all of the Rocky Mountain and Pacific Coast States ay 
the Territories made more placements in June than in May. Ip- 
creased demand for workers in agricultural, construction, and ship- 
building activities was mainly responsible for the gains in most o/ 
these States. In all the leading industrial States fewer placement: 
were made than in May. Shortages and delayed delivery of materials 
and equipment, together with capacity operations in many plants. 
probably account for the widespread declines in placements. Th 
largest relative gains over June 1940 were reported by Alaska, Louisi- 
ana, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and South Carolina, where place- 
ments were from 2 to approximately 3 times as great as last Jun 

Supplementary placements increased more than 25 percent from 
May, to 153,300, the highest number since October 1940. The ris: 
mainly reflected the heavy seasonal demand for agricultural workers 
This increase, however, was relatively smaller than the gains usually 
experienced from May to June of previous years. 

In June nearly 300,000 jobs were filled by men and 171,000 by 
women. Placements of men were 49 percent greater than those mai 
in June 1940, whereas placements of women were only 33 percen! 
greater. Placements in both groups were less than in June 1{4( in 
Arkansas and Washington; for men alone, decreases were reported 1! 
Arizona, New Hampshire, and Oklahoma, and for women alone, !! 
Georgia, Hawaii, and Idaho. For the second successive monili. 
placements of men were greater than those of women in New York 
In addition to the usual excesses in Delaware, the District of Colum)ia. 
and New Jersey, however, Louisiana placed more women than men 
this month. As in previous months, somewhat less than two-thirds 
of the jobs filled by men and more than half of the jobs filled by women 
were expected to last longer than a month. 





1 Prepared by Research and Statistics Division, Bureau of Employment Security, Social Security !'o8 
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Social Security 635 


taste |.—Summary of Placement Activities of Public Employment Services, June 1941 
[Data reported hy State agencies, corrected to July 21, 1941] 














— 
; Percent of change from— 

Activity Number | ———_________— 
| May 1941 | June 1940 | June 1939 
ial complete placements.................. 470, 962 | 5.8 442.8 437.1 
Regular .------------------ ono Rens -scenescccccccesn 289, 565 | —1.9 +72. 7 +49. 6 
Temporary -. obteenmeners congboucesscecs 181, 397 —11.5 +11.8 +20. 9 
plementary placements. Ee Gs. JE PG EE: 153, 322 +25. 9 +8.0 +47. 5 
Total ap pleatiens. atteihe 1, 623, 180 | +5. 5 +23. 2 +28. 4 
ictive file..-- 5, 125, 871 | —.6 1—11.0 1—18.8 











Based 


on poe data. 





Table 2 shows placement activities for veterans in June 1941. 


TABLE 2.—Summary of Placement Activities for Veterans, June 1941 
[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to July 21, 1941] 





Percent of change from— 








Activity Number | 
| May 1941 | June 1940 | June 1939 
Total complete placements. Posgue 15, 562 | —14.0 | +38. 7 +8.4 
Regular. ........-.- HERP "TER SIRE 8, 306 —12.4 (1) (1) 
Temporary... I Et a 7, 256 | —15.7 (1) (1) 
0 ESS ey ae, Cee eee 48, 187 | —9.0 +14.4 +18. 5 
eM hh Finan ibblennan iin Laendinas | 212, 984 —10.4 2—11.6 1 —32.2 





Total veteran Sanna by duration not reported prior to 1941. 2? Based on comparable data. 


Placement Work, First Half of 1941 


In the first half of 1941, 1,600,000 jobs were filled by men and 
932,000 by women. For men, this represented a gain of 65 percent 
over the first 6 months of 1940, and for women an increase of 35 
percent. Since the beginning of 1941 the relative increases over 1940 
for men have varied widely but have always been materially greater 
than for women; the gains for women each month have generally 
been at the same level above 1940. The following statement shows 
the percent of increase in each of the first 6 months of 1941 over the 
corresponding month in 1940, in placements of men and of women. 


Percent of increase over 1940 


Men Women 
Meas ood. 5s. aa ae a +95. 0 +31. 5 
February - oe ee '. are (once . +101.1 +33. 7 
March . _ _ ee ch S . +73. 6 + 32. 0 
April __ ah is apie eal - re ; +55. 7 +42. 7 
May _- . LE AGE OP -_. +486 + 34. 1 
June : 1 Ee eo . +49.0 +-33. 0 


More than 1 million applications for work were received from men, 
i 22 percent increase over June 1940; the 561,000 filed by women 
represented a gain of 26 percent. At the end of June 1941 the active 
ile of men was 14 percent lower than on June 30, 1940; for women 
it was 4 percent lower. The number of male jobseekers registered 
this month was lower than in June 1940 in 37 States, and women 
registrants were fewer in 30 States. 


Detailed Statistics for June 1941 


Tables 3 and 4 give, by States, detailed data on placement work 
lor June 1941. 
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TABLE 3.-—Activities of Public Employment Services, All Registrants, by States, Ji, }94) 


















































TABLt 
[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to July 21, 1941] 
oe 
Total applica- | Active Jp «: — 
ae ensue tions received | June »), as 
“June 1941 Jenmary-Sene | 
- rc ol | 1941, total | Sup- | 
Social Security | er = 7 | l i ple- | Per- | Per. Social 
Board region jcomecee Lo a | cent of cent 
and State | Regular ‘change! place- — cy Nam- aan 
Num- | | (over 1| Num- | from | ments | | Stow | — | le 
ber | May | June |month)) ber | Janu- | 194) 7" 
| 1941 | 1940 | | ary- | 194 
| June | 
| | 1940 | ta 
jon 
TOME sscctcee 470, 962) —5.8 +42. 8 28, 565 2,498,063 +52. 2)153, 392 1 7623, a +5. 5)/5,125,871 1 ~ Cor 
fs | - — | =_—————— es eee — | ———— = Ma 
Region I: | Ma 
Connecticut -_--_--| 9, 4511 (?) 463.8 6,592, 50,397 477.6 11) 27,681; +21.7| 44,702 —47 Ne 
Maine.__--.-- 4,561; +.5) +73.2) 3, 607) 19, 703, +105. 2 30} 10,411) +8.2) 26,948 ~ 4, Rb 
Massachusetts...| 9,955, —2.8 +149. 5) 8,394) 49, 462 +134. 0) 69| 57,875) +9.8) 134,835 —29 Ver 
New Hampshire 2, 234'—-10.1) —9.3 1, 811) 11, 391) +3.7 60) 6,485 +23.9) 15,366 ~37 egion 
Rhode Island..| 2,221)—10.7|+181.1 1, 839| 12, 485| +201. 1 0| 10,610| +24.5) 40,674 - Ne 
Vermont | 15198|-12.9|  +5.4) 741) 6, 290) +27. 4) 23| 2,665, —3.5| 9,069 - gion 
Region II: | pee | | De 
New York | 47,744) —3.6) 469.8) 26,815) 250,599) +80.6 1,066 188,108} —4.1) 544,377 Ne 
Region ILI: Per 
Delaware | 1,754 —.3) +92.5 925} 8,637| +42.3| 1501 3,460 +13.9| 8,736 —x% sion 
New Jersey __. 17,402} —.1 77.7| 10,958) 89,362) +63.4 107| 65,991) +21.7) 193,564 — Dis 
Pennsylvania | 21,244 —6.5 +58.3) 16,200) 109,160) +53.0 878| 120,330 +14.0) 333, 713 Ms 
Region IV: No 
District of Col 5,471,—10.4) +29.7| 2,500) 31,606 +45.1 4\ 13,796) +15.5, 23, 568 Vir 
Maryland : 6, 507) —9.2) +51.2) 4,230) 34,503! +66.0) 1, 695) 28, +16.9) 42.914 - We 
North Carolina 9, 766 —21.6, +61.6) 7,085, 107,077/+198.8 44, 054| 39,192) +3.4 96, 662 2 Legion 
Virginia -- | 11,336; —4.9) 491.4; 9,011) 62,071/+119. 6) 961; 25,255; —13.7| 70,52 x Ke 
West Virginia. 3, 938) +6.2) +31.2 2,443) 21,126 +41.4 433; 19,303) +4.4|) 63,12 2 Mi 
Region V: Oh 
Kentucky. . 3, 733 —28.6) +18.4 2,413) 21,451) +37.8 129} 20,574) --6.0) 95,092 - egior 
Michigan.. -| 16,341) —8.9) +34.1) 10,796) 80,713; +38.6) 1,182) 56,479) +23.7) 139,108 —4 Ili 
Ohio. | 27,539, —8.1) +64.0) 16,095) 136,219) +63. 8) 328} 81,628; —1.8) 276,038 —1) Inc 
Region VI: | | Wi 
Mlinois..........| 22, 564,—13.1| +66.6) 13,393) 125,661) +62.2) 1,209) 74,276 +2.7) 250,480 +2 egior 
Indiana. .--._-._-- 12, 955, —24.5| +51.8 8,357| 74,083) +67.2) 2969) 49,323) —2.2) 227,345 Al 
Wisconsin... ... 11,185) —6.2, +48.4 7,180) 53,329) +47.1 566| 30,388} +27.0| 90,923 —2 Fk 
Region VII: | Ge 
Alabama..___...|  7,596'—21.3) +43.9| 3,843) 31,836) +17.9| 970| 31,681) —14.6 111,590 - M! 
Florida... eek 4, 571/+11.9) +98.5 3, 579) 36, 114 +109. 0 953| 22,445) +1.2) 117,842 +7 So 
Georgia. -| 10,199) —6.9) +30.6 6,149) 52,445) +16.0) 664) 34,445 —4.2) 117,345 —22 Te 
Mississippi. | 4,680) —3.8) +16.5, 3,964; 21,900, —3.5 170} 21,216) 2.9) 81, 268) +5 egior 
South Carolina _| 7,291! +6. 5 +168. 4 6,157, 43,048) +156. 9 401; 15,083) +17.5) 51,492 lor 
Tennessee -- | 9,309,—24.5) 427.6) 6,127) 52,320) +80.2) 35,021) 20,977; —14.8) 134,259 + M 
Region VIII: | | Ne 
lowa.. -. 8,411)/—13.5| +12.4 4,589; 43,951; +19. 4) 519} 22, 271 +20.2) 68, 881 Ne 
Minnesota_ 8, 187|,—16.0| +19.7 4,495) 38,023) +29.9) 229| 29,836) +19.7| 96,435 - So 
Nebraska... ._- | 3,828; —5.6) +10.4 2,359) 16,715) +13.1 126; 10,051) —.7| 46,337 - Regio! 
North Dakota ..| 2,750) —5.7, +22.5) 1,415) 12,486) +27. 1) 33} 5,550) +1.3| 30,545 + Ar 
South Dakota 1,802/—17.5| +24.1) 1,076) 8,195) +20.5 961| 4,353, —11.9) 23,518 - Ks 
Region IX: M 
Arkansas. -. 6, 015| —27.2) —20.8| 2,598) 37,147) +28.7, 7,488) 16,262) +16.3) 81,526 +s Ol 
Kansas._........| 7,742)/—11.1| +68.4| 3,640) 39,554) +82.6 353| 20,308) +16.2) 62,610 ‘ egior 
Missouri... __. | 12, 582 —17.4| +45.5| 8, 387 84, 577) +91.4) 4,789) 53,192) +11.6) 216,350 +15 Le 
Oklahoma... _.. | 4,824) —3.7) +5.1 2,085; 23,506) —18.8) 4,918) 25, = +26.9) 64,061) —2 Ne 
Region X: Te 
Louisiana... ._.. | 5,654) —2.5)4118.3) 3,909) 35,151) +69.1) 1,157 32, 407 +23.7) 121, 028 Zi! 
New Mexico.....| 1,755) —2.0) +28.0) 1,215) 9, 019) +29. 2) 604 4,909, —16.4| 24, 247 AY 
Texas...._......| 29,390] —.6| +6.6| 15,796] 184,461] +9.7| 43,214] 107,972, +5.9) 379, 971 Ce 
Region XT: Id 
Arizona _ ___. 2, 629/—14.4) —1.0 1,171; 16,092) -6.8) 1,716 5,920| —4.8) 20,457 M 
Colorado... __.. | 7, 560|-+35. 4) 413.6, 2,702} 24,141) +8.0| 2,580) 15,036) +10.9) 54, 36: U 
Idaho. - -| 4,827|+38.0) +19.1) 1,468) 15,460) +10.9) 9,366) 3,523) —33.8) 34,935 | W 
Montano... POY SES | 3,054)+12.3) +34.2) 2,349 10, 883| +14.3 563 5,316} —1.5) 15, 25: —4 segi01 
Uteh........ -| 3,472/+36.3) +63.3) 1,230) 11,460) +58.3 155| 8,618) +19.9) 21, 509 Cr 
Wyoming... ._._- 1,355) —9.4) +22.6 858; 8,201) +74.3 5; 3,800) +34.1) 5,413 N 
Region XII: | | O1 
‘alifornia. *s Y OE | 87, 267| —1.4) +85.9) 21,315) 182,213) +65. 1) ae 113, 656) —.5) 343,390) —2 Ww 
— a ogabee 2, 207|+12.8) +74.5 1,553; 8,907) +37.4 3,512) +12.6 3, 662 errit 
“ees 9, 682\-+12.7)| +64.4 6,470} 43,791) +59.0) 35, 300 18,715} +8.8) 29,929 —2 A 
Washington ...-| 10, 331|+40.9| —47.4 5,148} 39,531) —24.1 30,080) +6.6) 33, 54 6 H 
Territories: | : _ 
fee ere 1, 756| +20. 4| +147. 3| 1, 460 5, 408) +61.7 50; 1,940' 49.0; 1,158 -- ; 
EE....-.5.<. | 1, 187/-+88. 3 +19. 9) 983) 6, 208 +31. 6) 1} 2,081) +13.9) 5. 164 K 
| i | j i | 
> Ba 
1 Based on comparable data ? Decrease of less than a tenth of 1 percent. De 


§ Does not include 2,023 supplementary placements made in cooperation with the Arkansas State }' 


ment Service. 


* Data not comparable. 
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4) T\pLe 4.—Aetivities of Public Employment Services, Veterans, by State, June 1941 
[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to July 21, 1941] 
_—— 
Complete placements | Active file as of June 30, 1941 
| Total > . . 21 
t- social Security Board region a asa | appli- | | Perce y~ — 
and State es cations ~~ 
| Number |———— ————! received | Number |—"—- 
May June May 31, | June 30, 
|} 1941 | 1940 1941 1940 
| } 
tal : 15, 562 | —14.0 +38. 7 48, 187 212, 984 | —10.4 2—11.6 
region I: 
~ Connecticut-__- — 316 | —13.2 +24.4 768 1,370 | —6.2 | —62.1 
A 162 | —7.4 +72. 3 357 1, 354 —27.8 | —39. 6 
Massachusetts - - 206 | — 23.7 +142. 4 1, 760 7, 153 —24.1 +13. 4 
7 New Hampshire 79 | —25.5 —19.4 270 811 | —6.4 —11.8 
Rhode Island - - 61) —30.7 187 1,340| —12.4 +31.2 
Vermont -.-. ; 43 | 103 397 —7.0 —51.8 
7 Region I: 
7.2 New York. __- 1,172} 10.8 +76. 2 2,876 | 13,992 3.8 14.0 
region III: | 
Delaware - - -- 41 A 103 | 359 | ~1.3 —13.1 
New Jersey - - -- -- 347 —5.7 +88. 6 1,338 7, 060 —12.0 | —21.5 
Pennsylvania- -- 571 —16.8 +59. 0 3,952 | 14,873| —16.3 +6. 1 
egion IV: 
District of Columbia 221 —24.6) +22.1 589 [oat 61S I —37.9 
Maryland ___-- 187 —25. 5 | +3.9 774 1, 143 | +10.4 -61.2 
North Carolina 229 —19.6 | +95.7 1,201 | 2, 990 $21.8 | $43.3 
Virginia.----- ‘ 163 | 12.8 +39. 3 | 385 1, 331 12.0 +.4 
West Virginia 55 | —27.6 —8.3 HOT 2, 864 —13.3 34.8 
2 tegion V: | | 
Kentucky-. 131 | —27.2 +12.9 | 613 | 4,034 3.1 +2. 1 
Michigan - - - - 774 | —11.4 +39.0 2,315 | &, 918 —2.3 | 33.9 
Ohio....._-- 1,001; -120| +780] 2,530] 13,397 | 8.8 | $8.2 
- Region VI: 
4.5 Tilinois. . .... -. 876 | —13.0 +114. 2 1, 956 | 11, 393 21.6 +29. 1 
Indiana _----- 351 | —32.8 +86. 7 469 9, 650 | 42.1) +11.1 
Wisconsin _. ia 404 —13.5| +80.4 948; 6,650} —-8.8| 5.1 
Region VII: | | 
Alabama. 119; 29.2 —21.2| 1,039 4, 877 —3.8 | +6. 6 
Florida. - - - 116 —1.7| +68.1 | 703 6, 189 | +.4| +105.8 
ai 169 | —43.7 | 12. 4 841 3, 416 | —4.2 —27.7 
Mississippi--- : ; 83 | —22.4 +-20.3 635 2, 412 +7.9 +83.8 
l South Carolina 191 | —23.0 $176.8 | 333 1, 237 | 1.1 | — 22. 6 
2 Tennessee. 250 | —34.9 +38. 1 529 4,741 —3.3 2.1 
Region VIII: 
er ‘ 576 —23.5 | +-4.7 867 3, 952 12. 7 —18.6 
Minnesota. - 332 —14.9 +22. 0 1, 097 5, 624 12.1 35.1 
Nebraska -. -- 212; —14.2 +37. 7 306; 2,542 —16.8 | -3.2 
North Dakota - 77| —16.3 +1.3 116 1, 259 3.8 | 2.4 
South Dakota ..| 65| —41.4 +18. 2 | 138 | =, 307 | 6.4 | 2.1 
2 Region IX: 
Arkansas... _. - A 155 | —40.6 ~46. 7 615 3, 423 +15.5 +78.8 
ansas.__... ‘ 239 —13.4 +29. 2 562 3, 570 12.2 3.8 
Missouri -_--_- . ; 577 —21.4 +42.5 | 2,105 | 4, 789 —55.8 51.3 
Oklahoma_- 254 —10.6 +30.2 | 1,198 | 3, 807 = % 29. 6 
\egion X: 
Louisiana -_- 69 —18.8 1,061 | 3, 909 +18. 1 48.7 
New Mexico 46 ea Ai 186 | 1, 431 | 0 —23.4 
Texas _- 752 —15.9 -17.4 2, 219 11,473 +7.4 +53. 4 
gion XI: 
Arizona _- 112 —29.1 —6.7 270 1, 334 0 —16.8 
Colorado 187 —11.8 —.5 57] 2,245) —15.4 —26. 2 
Idaho ____- 302 +43.8 +14.8 121 2,151 * 
Montana. 146 —17.5 —4.6 49 | 912 | 21.9 35. 6 
Utah... _- 73 | 0 +35. 2 168 | 1, 009 —1.9 —17.0 
Wyoming 60 |, 166 | 270 —10.3 —37.5 
tegion XII: | 
California... -_- 1, 916 +6. 6 +82.8 | 4,833 18, 402 —13.6 —35.3 
SE 121 | 0 +101.7 152 158 —31.3 —51.5 
Oregon... .- - - - 426 +6.0 +38.8 | 609 | 1,979 —9.0 —24.0 
_ Washington. 337 —7.2 —13.1| 1,383 1, 754 —10.6 —65.7 
erritories: 
Aleska......._. ae 93 ee 86 | 33 
TE __ Re ee 28 180 —15.1 —60.8 
Where the number of veterans involved in either month was less than 50, the percent of change was 
aad t computed. 


‘ Based on comparable data. 
Data not comparable. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT-COMPENSATION OPERATIONS 
JUNE 1941° 






Contin! 


THE volume of unemployment-compensation payments and ¢|,:j;). 
in June 1941 was more than 40 percent below June 1940 levels. ving 
to the sharp improvement in employment resulting from the na‘ jong 
defense program. Moreover, the reductions in practically all \))\6)). 
ployment-compensation activities in June 1941 were more marke! 
than the changes from May to June of 1940. Benefit payment. 
amounted to $30,500,000 and were paid to an average weekly (ota! 
of 683,000 workers—586,000 fewer than in June 1940. Approximately 


social 


784,000 workers received one or more payments during the month, “Go 
. . . . : 
in contrast to 1,400,000 in June 1940. During the first half of 194). Ma 
. ° Nev 

the number of claims received and the number of weeks compensated Rb 
were one-third fewer than in the same period of 1940. con 
Approximately 2,900,000 weeks of unemployment were compen- agin 

° e ° 5 Del 

sated during June, a decline of 3 percent from May. Approximatel; Ne 
92 percent of all weeks compensated were for total unemployment. ron 
Although increases were reported in only a few States, the average Mi 
weekly number of benefit recipients increased 4 percent from May. vi 
The increase for the country as a whole was caused principally by the io 
large expansions in Illinois, New York, and Virginia, which started M 
their uniform benefit years in April. eit 
Benefit payments to unemployed workers declined 3 percent from In 
May. Only 7 States paid more benefits than in the previous month. eo 
The increases in 3 of these—Illinois, New York, and Virginia—reflecte« F 
. . . . r 

the continued receipt of heavy volumes of compensable claims in thie M 
third month of the new uniform benefit years; in Ohio the increase T 
. . . hegio 

resulted from payments made to coal miners who were idle during the “ 
1939 and 1941 collective-agreement negotiations. N 
° “We N 

Payments this year have amounted to $196.6 million, 31 percen' =. 

‘ ee i a Regia 

less than during January—June 1940. Since the beginning of 1941 th "A 
difference between the amount of benefits paid this year and last has 
increased continuously as shown below: Ree 
Percent o/ 

1940 1941 Tonpenee 

January _ $40, 996, 000 $39, 270, 000 4 Regi 
February 44, 328, 000 34, 611, 000 22 
March. _ . i 47, 130, 000 33, 608, 000 29 
April__ _. 42, 286, 000 26, 998, 000 36 

May- She _.. 64, 879, 000 31, 574, 000 42 De 

June_ d _. 58, 618, 000 30, 530, 000 - 43 
Continued claims received in June dropped 9 percent to 3.6 millio! : 

Terr 


the lowest volume since October 1939. They averaged 842,600 week!) 
8 percent below the preceding month and the lowest monthly averse 
on record. 





1 Prepared by Research and Statistics Division, Bureau of Employment Security, Social Securit) 
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Continved Unemployment-Compensation Claims Received,| Weeks Compensated, and 
Benefits Paid, by State, June 1941 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to July 23, 1941] 





















































—_ j 
Continued claims ! | Weeks compensated 
i i 
| Type | Type of unemployment 
social Security Board region | sn a | eamaeleonla 
and State | | 
| Number Number | Partial 
Waiting) Compen- Total and part- Partial 
period sable total com-) only ? 
bined ? | 
Total oacgunginbse ....} 3, 575,932 | 693,323 | 2,882,600 | 2,872,409 | 2,636,888 | 235,521 |_...._.. 
Region I: : 
Connecticut____- oo] 17, 5389 4, 305 13, 234 12, 825 11, 519 1, 306 (5) 
Maine - --- are 21, 044 3, 157 17, 887 18, 142 15, 301 2, 841 1, 653 
Massachusetts ....._. 228,722 | 37, 403 186, 319 178, 979 170, 385 8, 504 7, 790 
New Hampshire - . 18, 904 6, 942 12, 052 11,911 10, 539 1, 372 1, 214 
Rhode Island -- _- 45, 602 3, 942 41, 660 41, 660 36, 683 4, 977 (8) 
Vermont hE RS 2, 730 415 2, 315 2, 300 2, 098 202 144 
Region ; 
Kew Fert... ; , 923, 568 | 203, 000 720, 478 734, 523 734, 523 (?) (2) 
Region : } 
Delaware __ __. shied nbacaa 3, 840 563 3, 277 3, 180 2, 331 849 784 
New Jersey _. ._. ...-| 138,754 | 27,119 111, 635 107, 457 93, 388 14, 069 (8) 
Pennsylvania... : .-.-| 212,527 | 67, 581 144, 996 144, 426 144, 426 (?) (2) 
Kegion 4 
Dist. of Columbia... ___._.. 14, 954 1, 634 13, 320 12, 935 12, 196 739 23 
Maryland.....___- sail 60, 258 4, 205 56, 053 55, 348 49, 139 6, 200 5, 785 
North Carolina. _...__.__. 54, 819 6, 014 48, 805 49, 442 47, 096 2, 346 1, 889 
, aI 58, 109 6, 308 51, 801 53, 719 51, 620 2, 099 899 
—_ ES Gee 47, 149 3, 265 43, 884 42, 332 35, 840 6, 492 6, 360 
Region V: 
ey... ser as 20,285 | 3,349 16, 936 33. 772 30. 522 3, 250 1, 396 
7a 65,608 | 10, 558 55, 050 56, 900 54, 223 2, 677 1, 412 
| ea | 148,271 | 37,071 111, 200 109, 671 95, 403 14, 268 (5) 
egion VI | 
Iilinois...............:....| 334,609 | 60,940 273, 759 282,038 | 229, 495 52,543 | 33, 954 
he eee 35,789} 9,507 | 26,192 | 26,150 | 21,543] 4,607 |) 
Wisconsin.......__.. --| 19,093 7, 164 11, 929 11, 437 10,435 | 1,002 351 
Region VII: | 
Alabama......___... ..| 54,016 | 16, 127 37, 889 37, 916 35, 139 2.777 421 
Florida....................| 55,177 | 14, 556 40, 621 39, 281 34, 564 4,717 (8) 
 tiiinsnoexck sindbis 43,977 | 12,000 31, 977 31, 901 30, 425 1, 476 817 
hey, a led. ccpthcnull | 21, 417 3, 093 18, 324 17, 297 16, 051 1, 246 726 
Souta Carolina ~ 20,534 | 3, 735 | 16, 799 | 16, 48 & 14, 523 | 1, 962 592 
Tennessee._.._.__- peonalied 58,367 | 8,619 | 49, 748 | 45, 079 43, 485 | 1, 594 345 
Region VIII: | 
Se ae 25,378 | 5,958; 19,420| 19,502) 15,990 3, 512 918 
Minnesota................ 42,554 | 4,564} 37,900}  36,452| 31,516 | 4,936 | 3, 489 
Nebraska _ -. ae 8,687 | 1,306 | 7, 381 7, 345 6, 623 | 7 357 
North Dakota____. .------| 4001] 465] 3,536 3,529 | 2, 899 | 630 416 
_ South Dakota__........_.- | 4, 669 716 | 3, 953 3, 928 | 3, 685 | 243, = (5) 
Region IX: | 
Arkansas..................| 41,208 | 4,187| 37,016 37,016 | 34,677) 2,339 42 
TTS Fa 2, 931 13, 925 14, 360 12, 836 | 1, 524 762 
Missouri .._.___- --...---| 56,879 | 19,685 | 37,194 40,444 | 33, 078 7,366 | 3,623 
ss“ a | 27, 606 5, 444 22,162 | 24, 567 21, 846 2,721 | 190 
Region X: 
Louisiana __- -._. oe 74,212 | 12,593 61, 619 | 55, 504 | 52, 019 | 3,485 | (8) 
New Mexico _____. 8,236 | 1,113 | 7, 123 | 6, 959 | , 336 | 623 | 399 
Texas_.-..-.-..-..........| 96,415 | 11, 140 | 85,275 | 65,330} 56,236) 9,00%/| () 
Region XT: | | | | | 
Arizona. bs pels onl Ze 6,683 | 1,677 5, 006 | 4, 989 | 4, 666 323 | 6 
Colorado... __ - ‘ft 21, 901 3,041 | 18, 860 20,260 16,659 | 3,601 2,779 
—aneeeee auld 8,178 | 1,358 | 6, 820 | 7, 307 | 6, 777 | 530 | l 
RR | 18,716 | 2,079 | 16,637 | 15,133 | 15, 133 @ | & 
 - eae 5, 967 932 | 5, 035 4, 947 4, 270 | 677 285 
Wyoming... ____- re 5,008 | 1,117 | 3, 891 | 3, 883 | 2, 712 1,171 | 921 
Region XII: os 
California. ----------| 314,085 | 34,220 | 279,815 276,393 | 237,0709} 39,323 | 26, 459 
NR 4, 735 528 | 4, 207 3, 992 3, 529 463 116 
Oregon... __- 19, 884 | 4.120} 15,764 12, 769 10,3309} 2, 439 1, 738 
Washington _ 37,820 | 9,895 |  27,925| 27,062 21,9429) 5,120 3, 116 
lerritories: — | 
aS a | 3,298 | 1, 338 | 1, 960 1, 842 1, 7969 46 0 
ss) 2, 169 214 | 1, 955 1, 790 1, 371f 419 | 419 
i 





See footnotes at end of table. 
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Continued Unemployment-Compensation Claims Received,’ Weeks Compensate:!, qn, 
Benefits Paid, by State, June 1941—Continued 


{Data reported by State agencies, corrected to July 23, 1941] 















































Benefits paid ‘AN 

01 

Type of unemployment a Amount Aug 

Social Security Board region Se Le baa one your | benefits mI 

and State pelt Oana | a | sine first : 

Amount? | Partial | ! re A oa 4 par sh le 4 roc! 

. | and part- | Partial — I ! 

Total total com- | only ? U1 

bined ? 

— ‘ at ae oe 2 —— | : and 
Total - $30, 529, 581 |$28, 801, 471 | $1, 699, 448 pais $1, 540, 344 ran 
Region I: . — — ones — 

Connecticut - - - oh 123, 213 | 114, 469 8, 589 (5) Jan. 1938 93, 935. 34 navs 
Maine al 126, 662 | 108, 807 17, 855 | $10,754 |...do.-.-..| 11, 966, 2 ee 
Massachusetts. .-| 1,770,137 | 1,722,497 44,643 | 38, 76 do. 87 680 7% mus 
New Hampshire 91, 645 84, 887 6, 758 5,742 |--.do 7, 228 9 oe 
Rhode Island 407, 549 379, 890 27, 659 (3) _.do 24.997 4 uri 
Vermont__. 19, 319 18, 252 1, 063 693 |...do 26 
Region II: \ da 
New York... 8, 444,503 | 8, 444, 503 (2) (2) «so | 304, 626. 39 
Region III: | qual 
Delaware. ‘ 26, 379 | 21, 696 4, 563 4,132 | Jan. 1939 | 1. RR7. 94 
New Jersey 1,192,994 | 1, 102, 953 89, 045 (5) do | 37, 677,02 ng 
Pennsylvania_. 1, 589, 354 1, 589, 354 (*) (?) Jan. 1938 | 185, 947, 21 7 
Region IV: men 
Dist. of Columbia 159, 482 151, 295 7, 869 240 |...do_.___| 6, 523, 147 
Maryland 595, 490 549, 774 45,5468} 41,947 |_..do 25, 021, 76 T 
North Carolina. : 292, 003 223, 864 7, 967 5, 548 |...do--_....} 18, 766, 54 
Virginia -_ - 404, 022 391, 206 12, 814 eee ee 17, 677, 8 was 
West Virginia.___- 423, 567 356, 114 67,453 | 66,646 |...do_- 21, 966, 2 
Region V: | each 
Kentucky 234, 954 219, 355 15, 108 6,202 | Jan. 1939 | 11, 122 ; 
Michigan 626, 905 609, 343 7, 562 8, 969 | July 1938 | 109,770,8 iree 
Ohio ____- 1, 038, 980 965, 315 68, 846 (5) Jan. 1939 | 55, 939 . 
Region VI: In 
Tilinois___. , 3,455,835 | 3,011, 751 436, 700 | 262,126 | July 1939 76, 036, 12 
Indiana __. 258, 003 | 232, 183 25, 745 (5) Apr. 1938 | 38, 674, 45 
Wisconsin - - - 112,319 | 105, 808 6, 511 1,912 | July 1936 21, 012, 958 
Region VII: | 
Alabama.....-- 269, 138 | 253, 592 15, 251 2,043 | Jan. 1938 8, 88 
Florida - - 406, 642 | 373, 255 33, 387 (5) Jan. 1939 | 11, 906, 22 
Georgia. 297, 397 219, 273 8. 124 eS 9, ORT, 5 |: 
Mississippi k 142, 739 135, 456 7, 201 3,865 | Apr. 1938 | 97: ) 
South Carolina... 115, 061 105, 323 %, 597 | 2,489 | July 1938 | 385, 5 Up 
‘Tennessee _ _. 364, 990 355, 189 9,810} 1,891 | Jan. 1938/ 19,242.42 | 
Region VIL: ul 
lowa. 167, 539 147, 808 19,177 | 3,875 | July 1938 | 13, 649 I 
Minnesota 94 351, 715 313, 660 38,055 | 26,941 | Jan. 1938 | 30, 619, fi me 
Nebraska 4 “ 63, 865 58, 718 5, 147 2,353 | Jan. 1939 | 4, O89, 77 7 
North Dakota. ._-- ' 31, 829 27, 097 4, 732 EE OEE 1, 576, 765 lo 
South Dakota. _. 25, 426 24, 07 1, 313 es “oe 909) 858 plo 
Region IX: | cus 
Arkansas. __. 275, 096 265, 038 10, 007 137 |...do__.-_-| 6, 195, 6% 
Kansas... ... Sines 132, 868 123, 278 9,590 | 4,364 |...do--. 5, 200, 4: an 
Missouri___...._- 328, 752 291, 082 37,662 | 18, 484 |...do_-__- 15, 294, 362 ’ 
Oklahoma. -. - 239, 342 220, 116 19,226 | 1,003 | Dee. 1938 | 9, 574. 742 tril 
Region X: 
Louisiana 536, 893 510, 155 25,655 | (8) | Jan. 1938 | 19, 924,2 exe 
New Mexico... A0, 555 55, 993 4,506 | 2,776 | Dec. 1938 | 2, 976, 019 ; 
OO ee ear. 494, 631 449, 075 45, 259 (5) Jan. 1938 | 33, 308, 66" 16 
Region XT: 
Arizona........- | 51, 989 49, 528 2, 461 | 55 |...do......| 5, 189, 48 
Colorado ._. | 206, 637 176, 071 30,500 | 23,738 | Jan. 1939 | 9, 204, 5/ 
Idaho__..... , ' 73, 134 68, 916 4, 166 | 7 | Sept. 1938 5, 802, 21 he 
Montans.........-.- 166, 737 | 166, 737 (?) (?) July 1939 | 5, 922, 8 ; 
nc ded bede causal 54, 246 | 49, 549 4, 697 1,940 | Jan. 1938 | 6, 510, 8 cul 
Wyoming.._._--.-- on 46, 420 35, 485 10,935 | 8,282 Jan. 1939 | 2, 885 
Region XII: j Fo 
California... | 3,751,475 | 3,385,228 | 358,300 | 232,160 | Jan. 1938 | 159, 50,2: 
Nevada.......--- ae ak 51.160 | 46,436 4,724 | 1,068 | Jan. 1939 2, 547, 41¢ cal 
TT ang aeer ae | 143,256 | 123,626 | ——«-19, 337 | 13,425 | Jan. 1938 15, 810, & 
Washington... 319, 584 | 273, 666 | 45,918 | 28,300 | Jan. 1939 | 19, S00,"18 un 
Territories: 
Alaska __.-- : 25, 873 25, 396 | 477 0 => ae 1, 088, 265 
Hawaii____. de CTE 11, 268 | 9, 339 | 1, 929 1,929 |...do---- 662, 90S 
an 

' 1. e., certification that the claimant has completed a waiting-period week or a compensable peri: i 

? Benefits for partial and part-total unemployment are not provided by State law in Montana, New Yor as 
and Pennsylvania. 

3 Includes supplemental payments, not classified by type of unemployment. we 


‘ Adjusted to exclude returned and voided benefit checks except for June 1941. 
‘ Data for partial unemployment included with data for part-total unemployment. 


d 


x 
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PROCEDURE UNDER CANADIAN UNEMPLOYMENT 
INSURANCE! 


CANADA’S unemployment-insurance law, which was enacted in 
jugust 1940, became effective on July 1, 1941. The law itself was 
symmarized in the Monthly Labor Review for December 1940. The 
procedures established are described below. 

- Under the terms of the legislation a large body of industrial workers 
and their employers are contributing to the fund. The Government 
srants sums equal to one-fifth of their combined contributions and 
psys the administrative costs. To benefit, an unemployed worker 
must have made insurance contributions for 30 weeks, or 180 days, 
during the most recent 2 years. No benefit is payable for the first 
) days of unemployment in a benefit year. An insured worker is dis- 
qualified from receiving benefits if he participates or assists in financ- 
ing a strike, is discharged for misconduct, refuses suitable employ- 
ment, or voluntarily leaves employment without just cause. 

The Unemployment Insurance Commission provided for in the law 
was established in September 1940. It consists of one representative 
each of the Government, employees, and employers. A system of 
free employment offices is being organized, to serve insured as well 9s 
ininsured industries. 


Amount and Basis of Contributions 


Every employer of an insurable person is required to register. 
Upon registration he is given a license and a number for identification 
purposes. The employer is responsible for obtaining an unemploy- 
ment-insurance book for every insurable employee. Insured em- 
ployees are allotted social-security numbers. The books are in the 
custody of the employer while the employee remains in his service, 
and the employer is responsible for his own and the employee’s con- 
tributions. Contributions by employees are deductible from wages 
except for employees earning less than 90 cents a day and those under 
\6 years of age, for whom the employer must pay the full contribution. 

If wages are payable for a full week, a full week’s contribution must 
be made to the fund. For shorter periods the contribution is cal- 
culated at one-sixth of the week’s contribution for each day worked. 
For workers paid semimonthly or monthly, the contribution covers 
calendar weeks falling completely within the pay period plus any 
unpaid part of the previous pay period. 

Overtime pay is included in determining the total remuneration of 
an insurable person. For piece workers, earnings are determined by 
ascertaining the average earnings per week or month. If an employee 
works for less than a week and is paid on a different basis each day, 


--------— 


' Data are from Canadian Labor Gazette, Ottawa, June 1941. 
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his weekly earnings may be calculated by multiplying his a) .:4., 
daily earnings by six. 

The value of meals and shelter furnished by the employer 1); }, 
included in determining the weekly earnings of the employed p 
according to the accepted scale used in the determination of t! 
tional defense tax. This scale is as follows: 


rson. 


> a- 


Per week ] senti 
IE pe PEON 2 i $6. 00 $26 00 
i iia. arnes—sccubuxscwsssesevdieesseneeae 4. 50 ) =4 
Se GUS L eek. didn BA 


Individual meals or shelter for one night__- 
1 Per meal or night. 

Gratuities paid by the employer are not regarded as earnings if {)\, 
payment is unrelated to the contract of service. 

Any person working the full number of working days is deemed to 
have been on duty the entire week even though a holiday is observe 
in the premises where he isemployed. He is also regarded as employed 
on any day for which he is paid, even though he is granted leave of 
absence by way of vacation or sick leave. Sick leave is not recognized 
as employment, however, for any continuous period exceeding 1 month 


Coverage of Act 


To be an insured person an ernployee must be subject to a contract 
of service or apprenticeship. ‘The agreement may be expressed or 
implied, but the employer must have the right to direct the manner in 
which the work is to be done, the right to control hours of work, an 
the right to discharge the employee. These are important factors in 
indicating that a contract of service exists. 

Rulings by the Unemployment Insurance Commission define em- 
ployments excepted from coverage under the legislation. For example 
employment in agriculture, which is excluded from the unemployment- 
insurance system, extends to “‘all services performed on a farm by an 
employee of the tenants thereof or of the owner of such farm, direct|) 
connected with the cultivation of the soul, the raising and harvesting 
of crops, and the raising, feeding and management of livestock, bees 
and poultry, fur-bearing animals, and wildlife, and services performe: 
as an incidental and necessary adjunct to such activities.” 

The law provides that persons earning more than $2,000 a year are 
not insurable. Therefore, if the actual earnings of a person canno! 
be determined in advance, earnings for the previous year or earnings 
of persons employed in the same positions may be used as a basis for 
calculation. All building-trades workers employed in the building- 
construction industry are insurable, however. Where doubt exists 
as to insurability, owing to the size of the worker’s income, joint prv 
posals may be submitted by employers and employees. 
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Kor a person who certifies that he ordinarily works in insurable 
ecupations for less than 4 hours a day and less than 2 days a week 
and is not available for further insurable work, a certificate may be 
wanted stating that he is excepted or in noninsurable employment. 
Persons Working in Canada but insured under an unemployment- 
nsurance system of another country are not required to contribute 
under the Canadian plan in respect of any part of their earnings upon 
vhich contributions are paid in the other country. 


POPOOOD 
BENEFITS UNDER BRITISH WORKMEN’S 
COMPENSATION ACTS, 1925-40 ' 


THE rates of weekly payments to disabled workmen and the sched- 
we of industrial diseases or injuries for which workmen’s compensa- 
tion is authorized under legislation in Great Britain are shown below. 
Following the amendment of the British Workmen’s Compensation 
Act in 1940,? the Home Office issued a memorandum on the terms of 
the law as modified. Most of the information given here was taken 
from that source. Descriptions of two industrial diseases which were 
subsequently made compensable by statutory rule (1941, No. 642) 
have been added. 

Where the average weekly earnings of an injured worker amount 
to 25s. or less, the amount of the weekly compensation for total dis- 
ablement is fixed at 75 percent of the earnings. For partial disable- 
ment he receives 75 percent of the difference between the pre-accident 
and post-accident earnings. For every increase of 1d. in the amount 
of the average weekly earnings between 25s. and 50s. a 1-farthing 
increase is granted in the amount of the weekly payment during total 
disablement. For example, a worker earning 33s. 7d. would receive 
weekly compensation st the rate of 20s. 10% d., while a worker earn- 
ing 33s. 8d. would be entitled to 20s. lld. For partial disablement 
the weekly compensation is reduced by various percentages, ranging 
from 75 percent of the difference between pre- and post-accident earn- 
ings for workers earning 25s. or less to 50 percent for those earning 
50s. a week. 

Rates of weekly compensation payments are increased in every case 
by a supplementary allowance of 5s. a week and by additional amounts 
for male workers with children under 15 years of age. The maximum 
payment and allowance may in no case exceed seven-eighths of the 
werage weekly earnings of the injured worker. 


Great Britain, Home Office, Memorandum on the Workmen’s Compensation Acts, 1925-40, London, 
40; and report from James Somerville, acting commercial attaché, United States Embassy, London. 
*See Monthly Labor Review for October 1940 (p. 888) for a summary of the amending law. 
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Workmen’s compensation is authorized for the following ind styi, 


diseases: 


Industrial Diseases for Which Workmen’s Compensation is Paid in Great Briiaj, 





Description of disease or injury 


Anthrax , 

Lead poisoning or its sequelae 
Mercury poisoning or its sequelae - 
Phosphorus poisoning or its sequelae 


Arsenie poisoning or its sequelae _.-. 


Poisoning by benzene and its homologues, or the 
sequelae. 


Poisoning by nitro- and amido-derivatives of benzene 
and its homologues (trinitrotoluene, anilin, and 
others), or the sequelae. 

Poisoning by dinitrophenol or its sequelae 


Poisoning by nitrous fumes or its sequelae__- 


Dope poisoning (that is, poisoning by any substance 


used as or in conjunction with a solvent for acetate 
of cellulose) or its sequelae. 
Poisoning by tetrachlorethane or its sequelae 


Poisoning by carbon bisulphide or its sequelae _ - - 


Poisoning by nickel carbonyl or its sequelae 

Poisoning by gonioma kamassi (African boxwood) or 
its sequelae. 

Manganese poisoning 


Dermatitis produced by dust or liquids. - - 

Ulceration of the skin produced by dust or liquids. 

i a of the mucous membrane of the nose or 
mouth produced by dust. 


E pithe liomatous cancer or ulceration of the skin due | 


j 


ee 


ainamiatntde of process 


Handling of wool, hair, bristles, hides, a: 


Any process involving the use of lead or i: 
raticus er compounds.! — 

Handling of lead or its preparations or compouna 

Any process involving the use of mercury or » 
preparations or compounds. ie 

Any process involving the use of phosphorus or }; 
preparations or compounds. 

Any process involving the use of arsenic or i: 
arations or compounds. 

Handling of arsenic or its preparations or eo, 
pounds. 

Handling benzene or any of its homologues, or a 
process in the manufacture or involving the , 
thereof. 

Handling any nitro- or amido-derivative of bene; 
or any of its homologues, or any process in +) 
manufacture or involving the use thereof 

Handling dinitrophenol or any process in thy 
ufacture or involving the use thereof. 

Any process in which nitrous fumes are evoly: 

Any process in the manufacture of aircraft 


Any process in the manufacture or involvir 
use of tetrachlorethane. 

Any process involving the use of carbon bisu); 
or its preparations or compounds. 


| Any process in which nickel carbony] gas is ev: 


' 


to tar, pitch, bitumen, mineral oil, or paraffin, or | 
any compound, product, or residue of any of these | 


substances. 
Uleeration of the corneal surface of the eye, due to tar, 
pitch, bitumen, mineral oil, or paraffin, or any com- 
pound, product, or residuc of any of these sub- 
stances. 
Chrome ulceration or jts sequelae 


Scrotal epithelioma (chimney-sweep’s cancer) 
Compressed-air illness or its sequelae 
Cataract in glassworkers : 


Cataract caused by exposure to rays from molten or 
red-hot metal. 


Ankylostomiasis . . - 

The disease known as miner’s nystagmus, whether 
occurring in miners or others, and whether the 
symptom of oscillation of the eyeballs be present 
or not. 

Subcutaneous cellulitis of the hand (beat hand) 

Subcutaneous cellulitis or acute bursitis arising at or 
about the knee (beat knee). 

Subcutaneous cellulitis or acute bursitis over the 
elbow (beat elbow). 

Inflammation of the synovial lining of the wrist joint 
and tendon sheaths. 

Glanders 


Telegraphist’s cramp 
Writer’s cramp..__-. 


See footnotes at end of table. 


| 


Any process in the manufacture of articles fro; 
gonioma kamassi (African boxwood 

Handling of eens or substances conta 
manganese 


Handling or use of tar, pitch, bitumen, minera! 
or paraffin, or any compound, product, or resid 
of any of these substances. 


Do. 


Any process involving the use of chromic acid 
bi-chromate of ammonium, potassium, or sodiur 
or their preparations. 

Chimney sweeping. 

Any process carried on in compressed air 

Any process in the manufacture of glass in\ 
exposure to the glare of molten glass. 

Any process normally involving exposure to ! 
from molten or red hot metal in the manufactur 
of iron or steel, including reheating and 
iron or steel. 

Mining. 

Do. 


Do, 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Care of any equine animal suffering from ¢13! 
handling the carcass of such animal. 


Use ot telegraphic instruments. 





inflammation, ulceration, or malignant disease of 
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Industrial Diseases for Which Workmen’s Compensation is Paid in Great Britain—Con. 





j 

Description of disease or injury | 
eister’s cramp caused by twisting of cotton or 
woo.en (including worsted) yarns. 


“the skin or subcutaneous tissues, or of the bones, 
or their sequelae, or anaemia of aplastic type, due 
+o X-rays, radium, or other radioactive substance. 
jocalized new growth of the skin, papillomatous or 
xeratotic, due to mineral oil.? ; é 

poisoning by diethylene dioxide (dioxan), or its 

sequelae. a ; 

Infection by Leptospira icterohaemorrhagiae ___._-_. 
poisoning by chlorinated napthalene or its sequelae _. 


\ 





Deseription of process 


Cotton spinning by means of self-acting mules. 


Handling diethylene dioxide or any process involv- 
ing its use. 


Any process involving contact with or exposure to 





dust or fume of chlorinated naphthalene. 
poisoning by methyl bromide or its sequelae _._.......| Any process involving exposure to the fumes of 
| methyl bromide. 








‘In industries for which there are regulations directed against lead poisoning which require periodic 
medical examinations of the persons employed in certain specified processes, this item in the schedule 
acludes only the processes so specified. 

: This applies only to workmen employed as minders or piecers in connection with the process of cotton 
sinning by means of self-acting mules, and certain special conditions are laid down as to giving notice, ete. 
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NEW COOPERATIVE APARTMENTS OF AMAIGA. 
MATED CLOTHING WORKERS! 


THE erection of another apartment building two stories in heig|){, {, 
contain only small apartments of 2 and 3 rooms, was decided upon by 
the annual meeting of the Amalgamated Housing Corporation jy 
December 1940. 

This will be the fourth building project sponsored by the men’s 
clothing workers’ union, Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America: 
but residence is not restricted to union members. Buildings pre- 
viously erected provided 638 dwelling units ranging in size from 2 to 
6 rooms. 

These apartments are owned cooperatively by the tenants who 
subscribe for capital to the amount of the price of their apartinent. 
As the housing association is run on a genuinely cooperative basis, 
the tenant members receive not a title to their apartments but 
lease running indefinitely. Their monthly payments are fixed at a 
amount sufficient to cover amortization payment, interest, and 
building-maintenance charges. This monthly payment, or ‘rental,’ 
averages less than $11 perroom. The 1940 gross income from these 
dwellings amounted to $826,345 and the net income to $17,109. 

The members of the cooperative houses have a number of other 
cooperative enterprises, including a grocery store, milk route, laundn 
route, bus service, electric-generating plant, and credit union. Patron- 
age refunds from these enterprises for the year 1937 amounted to some 
$19,000 and a similar amount was placed in a reserve fund. On thi 
1939 business $27,933 was returned on patronage. Altogether thie 
tenant members have thus benefited to the amount of over $100 ,()\) 
since the first cooperative building was opened in 1927. 


For 
Hol 
Cal 
Cal 





1 Data are from statement of Amalgamated Housing Corporation; The Cooperator (New York), Januar 
1941; Cooperative News (Freewater,’ Oreg.), June 4, 1940; and New York World-Telegram, February », 
1938. : 

2 For data on the earlier housing enterprises, see Monthly Labor Review, August 1928, April 1930, aod 
May 1932. 
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HOUSING FOR NEGRO DEFENSE WORKERS 


,LLOCATIONS aggregating over $12,000,000 (under Public, No. 
.49—76th Congress as amended by Public Law No. 42—77th 
Congress) have recently been approved by the President, for con- 
struction of shelter for the families of Negro defense workers and 
enlisted personnel, according to an announcement by Robert A. Taylor, 
consultant to the Division of Defense Housing Coordination. Alloca- 
tions recommended by the Defense Housing Coordinator and approved 
by the President will provide for 2,633 Negro families in 11 urban 
communities and 435 families of enlisted Negroes at 8 Army camps.’ 

The Division of Defense Housing Coordination is at present study- 
ing 22 additional defense districts with a view to providing housing for 
the families of Negro workers who may be brought into these areas. 

Construction is already under way on many of the defense-housing 
programs for Negroes. For example, more than one-fourth of the 
350-unit project in Cincinnati had been completed by the end of June. 
At the same time a 100-unit project at Pascagoula, Miss., was finished 
and available for occupancy. For others, sites had been approved 
and property was being bought so that construction might be begun 
as soon as possible. 

An erection of 500 units is scheduled for the families of Negro 
defense workers in Allegheny County, Pa. The number of units 
planned for the following cities and towns are Baltimore, 250; Lack- 
awanna, N. Y., 200; Detroit, 200; Cincinnati, 350; Philadelphia, 250; 
Pittsburgh, 250 (estimated); Wilmington, N. C., 125; Norfolk, Va., 
300; Newport News, Va., 158; Pascagoula, Miss., 100. 

Units in numbers as listed below have been approved for the families 
of Negro personnel at specified Army camps: 


Pe ae o.4k.a-oenns. OD) Post Bilow, Kenes....-........... @ 
ey i Te Cy... eanen- OT 
Camp Livingston, La_-_-_---_------ 80| Camp Jackson, 8. C_..-...----.. 25 
Camp Claiborne, La_--_--_-------- oy gh ae i 


In addition to the 22 other cities at present being studied, thedefense- 
housing facilities for Negro families at existing sites may be expanded 


as more Negroes are hired for defense industries in these localities. 


! United States. Office for Emergency Management. Defense, Washington, June 24, 1941. 
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OPERATIONS OF CONSUMERS’ COOPERATIVES, 194 
Summary 


CONSUMERS’ cooperatives providing goods and services are esi). 
mated by the Bureau cf Labor Statistics to have done a wholesale an¢ 
retail business amounting to over $319,000,000 in 1940. Of this abou 
$249,000,000 was at retail and some $70,000,000 was at wholesal, 
These estimates were made on the basis of practically complete coyer- 
age for the wholesale associations, special studies of certain servic, 
associations, and a reporting sample of retail distributive associations, 

At the end of 1940 there were, according to the Bureau’s estimates. 
some 4,650 retail distributive associations (with 990,000 members 
operating stores, buying clubs, and gasoline stations; and 1,34 
associations (with 682,000 members) providing various kinds of services 
such as rooms, meals, medical care, burial, housing, and electricity 
These local (retail) associations have established a number of wholesal 
cooperatives through which to purchase their supplies. 

At the end of 1940 there were 13 district wholesales serving 17! 
retail members, and over 2,300 retail associations were members o! 
the 22 reporting regional wholesales handling consumer goods. Th 
2 interregional associations had in membership 15 and 7 regiona 
associations, respectively.’ 

In addition to the above cooperatives, there were 9,510 credit union: 
in existence at the end of the year, with an estimated membership 0! 
2,816,653 ; these made loans during the year aggregating $302,340 ,000. 
No data were available upon which to make computations regarding 
telephone or insurance associations. It was estimated * that at th 
end of 1936 there were 5,000 telephone associations with 330),0Ul 
members and a gross income of $5,485,000; also that insurance associs- 
tions numbered 1,800 with 6,800,000 policyholders and $103,375, 


gross premium income. It is doubtful that the telephone associations 





1 The Bureau of Labor Statistics classifies wholesale associations, on the basis of territorial covers 


district, regional, and interregional. The district organizations are those serving a group of associations 


in a well-defined area less than State-wide. The regional wholesales are those operating throughout 
or more States. The interregional associations are federations of regional wholesales. 

? For detailed report on credit unions in 1940, see Monthly Labor Review, August 1941 (p. 429), or >« 
No. R. 1354. 

3 See Bureau of Labor Statistics Bulletin No. 659. 
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have Shown much growth since 1936; the insurance associations have 
»xpanded, but the Bureau has no data by which to measure the increase. 

}ear 1940 as compared urith 1939.—Substantial gains were made in 
both wholesale and retail cooperative business in 1940. No general 
survey of retail cooperatives was made by the Bureau for 1940, but 
Jata from a reporting sample— mostly associations handling petroleum 
products or groceries—indicated an increase of 4.6 percent in sales 
and of 17.1 percent in earnings. However, as the reporting sample 
consists of associations a large proportion of which are above average, 
ithe percentages of increase for all associations would probably be 
somewhat below these figures. 

Reporting regional wholesales had a combined wholesale distributive 
business of $58,000,000 in 1940 (11.4 percent over 1939), on which was 
realized a net gain amounting to about $1,707,000. The district 
wholesales had sales amounting to $1,986,000 (9.6 percent over 1939) 
and net earnings of $117,000 (2.0 percent over 1939). The business 
of the reporting interregional organization amounted to $7,760,000 in 
1940. Addition of the business done in service lines (auditing, truck- 
ing, auto repair, etc.) brought the combined business of all groups of 
wholesales to over $70,000,000 for the year. 

Out of their net earnings the regional wholesales returned to their 
member associations, in proportion to their business with the whole- 
sales, $1,233,000. Including the patronage refunds made by the 
interregional and district organizations, the retail associations which 
were members of wholesale federations benefited, on this 1 year’s 
business, to the amount of nearly $1,400,000. 


Retail and Other Local Cooperatives 


Data are obtained by the Bureau each year for between 300 and 
100 local cooperatives. Most of these are associations operating 
grocery stores or gasoline stations, but the number also includes a 
few service associations. A yearly, complete collection of data for 
credit unions throughout the United States is also made. In addi- 
tion, special surveys generally cover one or more groups of asso- 
cations each year.‘ From all of these, it is possible to obtain a 
fairly clear indication of the trend of cooperative business. 

Among the retail grocery and petroleum associations membership 
increased 15.6 percent, in spite of the fact that 10.6 percent of the 
associations reported decreases in membership. The dollar volume 
of business of 19 percent of the associations showed decreases in 1940 
as compared with 1939, but the gains made by the other 81 percent 
were so great that for the whole group there was a rise of 4.6 percent. 
The decreases occurred very largely among the oil associations and 





‘Such surveys made by the Bureau for 1940 included burial and housing associations. 
A general summary of developments in the consumers’ cooperative movement was given in the Monthly 
Labor Review, March 1941 (also reprinted as Serial No. R. 1275). 
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may have been caused, at least in part, by generally lower rot,; A 
prices and by price wars which not only brought down the jojj,, 9 e" 
volume but also reduced the operating margins. It is notewsrt}, Spr 
that nearly 29 percent of the associations—most of which were )ot),. 4390 
leum associations—had smaller net earnings in 1940 than in the pre. ee" 
vious year. The net earnings of the other 71 percent were hc} 1 
enough, however, to offset the decrease and to show a gain of {7 | ucts 
percent for the whole group. hold 
yon, 
STATUS OF LOCAL COOPERATIVES, 1940 quar 
In table 1 estimates of number of associations, membership. an and 
amount of business of various types of local associations are show) mi 
These estimates were constructed on the basis of the findings of the . 
Bureau’s general survey of 1937 and percentages of change since that ; 
year based upon reporting samples. In using these percentages, how- ie 
. . . V 
ever, it was recognized that, for the grocery and petroleum associa- _ 
. . . . . PXpe 
tions, the reporting associations were considerably above average )\( : 
the percentages of change were therefore suitably modified. It j 
. 7 e orea 
felt that the resulting estimates, although they may be subject to , a 
. . . . . - . moe 
considerable margin of error in either direction, are conservative. ‘ur 
dur 
TABLE 1.—Estimated Number, Membership, and Business of Consumers’ out 
Cooperatives, 1940 cial 
| Number | i 
Type of association | of asso- Members | ~ yon 
| ciations | — 1 
oan ak 2 ses I 
Retail distributive associations__._-_._...-_.--- Rad ate et 4, 650 990, 000 | $228, 325, OO 1941 
Stores and buying clubs___......_._.. eae 3, 100 485, 000 129, 650, 000 
Petroleum associations... .._.. thtisbiedeuk | 1, 500 480, 000 | 92, 875, 00 asso 
he. cnlcetbannacthiimedienagnsenncnnns 50 25, 000 | 5, 800, 00 
Service associations. ...............-... atilealy 1, 340 682, 000 20, 635, 000 pro 
Associations providing rooms, meals, or both _- en 360 40, 000 | 774), 000 
Medical-care associations... -__..................-.----- uel 30 15, 750 345, 00 mer 
CO ee ee a oS a ere 140 32, 500 200, 00 
lidiccliceivchccapéosapangentéhsoanen ss 60 3, 750 2 2, 530, 000 mar 
Electricity associations *. _...- aes Se Po eee 700 | 4575, 000 16, 650, 00 
en ccsadenabddmesed ne. 150 15, 000 160, 00 \ 
Delenhnane meseciations ®.................-..........---...-.--.- 5, 000 330, 000 | 2 5, 485, 00! ; 
Credit unions RS AES RIERA T RE EE LOL t PM AS 19,510 | 2,816,653 |  *% 302, 339, SH put 
als bien dino ce Spb wncicn abate es s’q Givinde 1,800 | 6,800, 000 | 103, 375, OU tt 
a 
' Actual figure, not an estimate. A 
? Gross me. 
? Based upon reports of Rural Electrification Administration, with allowance for pre-REA as the 
‘4 Number of patrons. 
5 1936; data not sufficient to warrant later computation. lor 
* Loans made during year. lon 
or 
Wholesale Associations we 
There were at the end of 1940 at least 24 regional wholesale covop- 1 
eratives (i. e., doing business over one or more States) which handle: the 
consumers’ goods, 2 interregional associations composed of regions! J 
wholesales, and 13 district associations (i. e., with less than State ath 
wide territory). duy 
in 


Data for 1940 were obtained for the interregional wholesale, 2. 0! 
the 24 regional wholesales, and all of the 13 district organizations 
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\ new regional cooperative wholesale, composed of six retail coop- 
oratives In Montana and one in North Dakota, was incorporated in 
jpril 1941, under the name Northwest Cooperative Society. The 
,sociation does not contemplate warehousing at first, but will act as 
-entral buyer for the affiliated associations. 

The regional wholesale in Texas has specialized in petroleum prod- 
yets and tires and accessories, although it has also handled some house- 
hold appliances and farm supplies. Early in 1941 a new organiza- 
on, Producers and Consumers Cooperatives, was formed (with head- 
quarters in Dallas), which proposed also to handle petroleum products 
and other consumer and household goods. In June 1941 it amalga- 
mated with the older organization and took the name of the latter, 
Consumers Cooperatives Associated. 

Farmers’ Union Wholesale Cooperatives, formed in 1939 by the 
farmers’ Union wholesale organizations of Minnesota, South Dakota, 
lowa, Kansas, and Nebraska, is still only a medium of exchange of 
experience and has yet undertaken no business. 

The district associations in Illinois, Michigan; and Minnesota were 
organized by some of the retail cooperatives to provide certain com- 
modities or services. No new organizations of this type were formed 
during 1940, and indeed one (the Chicago Cooperative Union) closed 
out its clothing department, leaving the association with no commer- 
cial activity but the issuance of a small monthly journal. 








MEMBERSHIP OF WHOLESALES 


The membership of United Cooperatives remained unchanged in 
1940, consisting of seven regional wholesales. This is an interregional 
association through which the members pool their orders for petroleum 
products, automobile tires, tubes, and accessories, gas-station equip- 
ment, and certain farm supplies and tools. This organization also 
manufactures paint and lubricating oil. 

National Cooperatives, an organization which does no warehousing 

but merely negotiates contracts for volume orders, had in membership 
at the end of 1940, 15 ® regional wholesales. 
At the end of 1940 there were 2,363 local cooperatives affiliated with 
the regional wholesales, an increase (for identical associations reporting 
lor both years) of 9.3 percent. In addition, some business had been 
jone with about 1,350 associations which used the facilities of the 
wholesales but had not become members. oS 

The district wholesales had 171 members, in comparison with 160 
the year before—an increase of 6.9 percent. Generally, most of the 
retail associations which are members of a district wholesale are also 
uliliated with the regional wholesale, so that there is considerable 
duplication in the membership between the regional and district groups 
in Ilinois, Michigan, Minnesota, and Wisconsin. 


‘20 Ubese were Canadian organizations. 
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TABLE 2.—Membership and Retail Branches of Cooperative Wholesale Associatiy, 















































1939 and 1940 ruch 
Year Affiliated thes tail the ¥ 
‘ant in associations poppe , 
Association and State which | Wholesale izati 
organ- cs - 
| ized 1940 | 1939 | 1940 cited 
ta ee le Serv) 
Interregional | sale 
Illinois: National Cooperatives...................._.....----- 1933 15 | 14 | ‘ent 
Indiana: United Cooperatives............_.. RATE FI 1930 7 | ZL. Ven 
ee aati SRS Ste | et... |. ative 
Regional ips Me .. ~ Sup} 
Illinois: 
Central States Cooperatives '_....._._- A A ees 1936 | 86 86 | prim 
CL ETE LE ERE IG 1927 99 | , have 
Indians: Indiana Farm ‘Darcew Cooperative Association. ___- 1921 87 | Sen 1a 
owa: | ™ 
Jowa Farm Service Co.................---. Pe) 2| © kxal 
Cooperative Service Co_____- Se ae 1935 21 21 Fart 
Massachusetts: United Cooperative E Retain 1927 1! 11 2 ar 
Michigan: Farm Bureau Services__....._......-.--..-....-- 1920 138 130 34] ‘1 tc 
Minnesota: . au 
Midland Cooperative Wholesale_................--.--. _..-| 1926 223 209 |_- Dist 
Farmers Union Centra] Exchange.._._.............-..-- -| 1927 255 250 2 Is 
Minnesota Farm Bureau Service Co..........-.-...-.-.--. 1928 45 the] 
Missouri: Consumers Cooperative Association.........._-.__- 1928 486 454 | 19 : 
Nebraska: Farmers Union State Exchange --_. -- ee CPSaSTER Se 1914 296 230 | 14 solls 
New York: Eastern Cooperative Wholesale...............__.. 1929 136 117 | “ 
Ohio: Farm Bureau Coo tive Association. ..............--- 1933 84 84 | .- S 
Oregon: Oregon Grange Wholesale........_......__-___.-- 1937 } 16 | ] 
Pennsylvania: Pennsylvania Farm Bureau Cooperative S74° 
ete Bag a 2 a a el a ig a 1934 20 15 | we 
Texas: Consumers Cooperatives Associated _................-- 1931 56 54 was 
Utah: Utah Cooperative Association .............-..-- sa ial 1935 7 | 7 
Washington: whe 
Grange Cooperative Wholesale_.................._-- enie 1919 60 57 
Pacific Supply Cooperative...................-.-....-...-- 1933 81 81 for | 
Wisconsin: 
Central Cooperative Wholesale _.................-_-.---- 1917 118 125 that 
Wisconsin Cooperative Farm Supply Co......__- Loeaad 1923 10 5 |- 
AEE “Ee |__| 2,363 | 2,135 49 whe 
District i vol 
California: whe 
Associated Cooperatives of Northern California........._..| 1938 15 18 
Associated Cooperatives of Southern California________-. -| 1939 20 18 ness 
Illinois: Chicago Cooperative Union..................-.....---| 1938 515 $15 7 
Michigan: 
H-O-B Cooperative Oil Association.................-...-.-| 1932 10 ” |... TAB 
Northland Cooperative Federation. _.............._-.--- 1938 4 5 1 . 
Minnesota: 
Trico Cooperative Oil Association... ................-.- 1929 16 17 |-- aan 
C-A-P Cooperative Oil Association... -_- spittin penetiesitin 1929 10 | 10 |. - 
Range Cooperative Federation -..............-.-.-..-.---- 1924 22 | 19 | 3 
Wisconsin: 
ry River Valley Cooperative Wholesale___.._...__-..._-.| 1936 38 | 1... 
A & B Cooperative Association...............-.-.-.-..----| 1930 4 | 8 1 
Iron Cooperative Oil Association -............-...- ---| 1930 7 7 | a 
Cooperative Services - EES oe 5 5 
Price County Cooperative Oil ‘Association. _...-.____- ..-| 1934 5 5 l Alla 
a se a ee ] 
a BBS i sie ss be enh ETS way Ts ewe \c Re 171 | 160 | 6 ] 
] 
' Formerly the Cooperative Wholesale; this new organization was formed by merger of the w! 
and fy gaa States Cooperative League in 1940. 
a Indi 
3 And 14 independent associations under management contract. a 
4 And 12 independent associations under management contract. 
5 Estimated. 
BUSINESS OPERATIONS, 1939 AND 1940 = 
As the wholesale associations are each year adding new services, J _S 
it was felt that the figures for the distributive business alone did uo! Ti 
° : ° Exel 
give an adequate picture of the whole business done by them. 4 @ ,.. 
special question was therefore added to the Bureau’s questionnair " 


to cover the business done in these service lines. Such services * 
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‘ucking, auto repair, auditing, and insurance service are each now 
jyrnished by a small number of wholesales. In addition a number of 
-he wholesales furnish these or other services through separate organ- 
zations closely connected with the wholesale. Among these may be 
“ited the Midland Credit Corporation and Cooperative Auditing 
service and the various insurance agencies connected with that whole- 
sale (Midland Mutual Fire Insurance and Consumers Agency), 
Central States Cooperative Auditing Service, and Northwest Cooper- 
ative Auditing and Service Association (connected with Pacific 
Supply Cooperative). Most of these service organizations operate 
primarily for the benefit of affiliated associations. Others, however, 
have extended their services over a considerable nonaffiliated area. 
Examples of this are the various insurance associations of the Ohio 
Farm Bureau (writing life, fire, and automobile insurance). The Ohio 
yutomobile insurance service writes insurance in nine States and the 
District of Columbia, in each of which it is under the sponsorship of 
the local consumers’ cooperatives. It is hoped to present data on these 
collateral organizations in next year’s report. 

Service business of the cooperative wholesales in 1940 amounted to 
s742,579. The rest of the more than 70 million dollars of business 
was accounted for by wholesale and retail sales of commodities. The 
wholesale distributive business (for identical associations reporting 
for both years) of the regional associations increased 11.2 percent and 
that of the district associations 9.6 percent. All but 4 of the regional 
wholesales and the same number of district associations had a greater 
volume of business in 194U than in 1939. Thirteen of the regional 
wholesales ® and five of the district associations ’ did the largest busi- 
ness in their history in 1940. 


Taste 3.—Business (Distributive and Service), Net Earnings, and Patronage Refunds 
. of Cooperative Wholesales, 1939 and 1940 

















Amount of business ! Net earnings Patronage refunds 
Association and State 
1940 1939 1940 1939 1940 1939 
teal 2 $70, 178, 300 |? $57, 556, 134 |$1, 980,723 |$1, 459,063 |$1, 416, 146 |$974, 246 
SL 7, 760, 167 1, 019, 599 59, 830 154, 922 59, 830 | 154, 922 
Regional reach die tadhscvsirnitn-anardeandibaoal 2 60, 273, 695 | 2? 54,651,101 | 1, 778,336 | 1, 201, 869 | 1, 250,688 | 756, 727 
+ ase 22,144,438 | 21, 885, 434 132, 557 102, 272 105, 628 62, 597 
Interregional 
Indiana: United Cooperatives --_-_-.. 3 7, 760,167 | 31,019, 599 59, 830 154, 922 59, 830 | 154, 922 
Regional 
Illinois: Central States_.........._- 204, 659 | « 187, 468 4,517 885 | [ae 
llinois: Farm I in cilindsnesiapothial 8, 472, 156 8, 750, 259 546, 319 (4) 466, 079 (‘) 




















See footnotes at end of table. 





‘Central States, Iowa Cooperative Service, Michigan Farm Bureau, Midland, Farmers Union Central 
Exchange, Minnesota Farm Bureau Service Co., Consumers Cooperative Association, Eastern, Oregon 
Grange, Pennsylvania Farm Bureau, Pacific Supply, Wisconsin Farm Supply, and Central Cooperative 
Wholesale. 
'H-0-B, Trico, Range, Fox River, and Iron. 

408813—41——__7 
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Tas 3.—Business (Distributive and Service), Net Earnings, and Patronage Refunds 
of Cooperative Wholesales, 1939 and 1940—Continued 





























a 
Amount of business '! Net earnings | Patronags rr funds 
Association and State |-—— 
| 1940 1939 1940 | 1989 | 1940 = 
Regronal—Continued 

Indiana: Farm Bureau. Sa $6, 785,397 | $6,252,108 | $175,350 | $165,578 | $120, 2% 
Distributive, wholesale... _- 6, 510, 678 5, 958, 337 
ji. aera ‘0.018 | 8863 

~~ RETF Raa: 1 . ‘ 
, RRR 9, 027 7,370 |{ 175,350) 165,578 | 120, 26 ts 
Ri odh cceukisdcdamanss 20, 283 17, 497 
it a 104, 715 120, 

Iowa: Farm Service Co._..._.... () . (*) 25, 687 (‘) 21, 158 ' 

lowa: Cooperative Service Co---- 48, 100 45, 255 6, 855 518, 945 6,855 | 14 ue 

Massachusetts: United Farmers...| * 1, 450,000 ? 846, 172 11, 264 15, 598 £10,000 | 15 

Michigan: Farm Bureau_....._.__. 3, 278, 928 3, 615, 045 57, 807 28, 814 37, 14 17 96 
Distributive, wholesale _____- : 3, 114, 607 2, 747, 589 39, 766 } 28, 814 37. 140 Es 
Distributive, retail... ’ 164, 321 867, 456 18, 041 4,140 | 17,9 

Minnesota: Midland __............ 4, 460, 495 3, 760, 150 58, 997 61,316 34,794 | 38 14 

Minnesota: Farmers Union. _.- 6, 335, 142 5, 153, 700 191, 712 138, 288 69, 259 | 55, 737 
Distributive, wholesale. __. 6, 236, 225 | §,057,384 | 188.626 |\ 135 998 | 6p, 250 | = - 
Distributive, retail....____- 98, 917 96, 316 3, 086 , re, SUY 37 

Minnesota: Farm Bureau. ---- 616, 583 448, 586 21, 491 6, 776 18,000 | 6, mm 

Missouri: Consumers.__. _. 5, 263, 023 4, 445, 501 30, 112, 035 90, 41 R Pay 
Distributive, whojesale.. w Schl 4, 836, 351 4, 188, 117 116, 620 108, 506 
I Yistributive, retail_. 273, 812 237, 060 8, 639 3, 439 

SES ET Seay oer 121, 585 16, 055 4, 068 (%) 90, 410 
Insurance......_.- 31, 275 (4) 1, 665 (4) 
Auditing....___. () 4, 269 ( (*) 

Nebraska: Farmers Union 2, 609, 435 2, 472, 727 65, 665 55, 565 34,849 | 27 I 
Distributive, wholesale _ 1, 894, 102 1, 717, 759 65, 665 55. 565 34,849 | 27 
Distributive, retail........._. __| 715, 332 754, 968 4 J “1,19 

New York: Eastern............__. 1, 559, 896 1, 071, 256 21, 111 16, 256 18, 951 13.2 

Ohio: — Bureau . 7, 304, 195 7, 057, 040 70, 497 211,681 |____- 77, 32 

Oregon: Gramge.................-. 278, 149 98, 676 804 1, 238 3, 390 40) 
I ye wholesale. _ 7 276, 587 7 98, 676 4, 562 1, 238 3, 290 { 

ss | th Ghlebbels dhdccan 1, 562 (4) 242 (4) 100 

a a: Farm Bureau ___-__. 2, 334, 118 1, 711, 780 72, 950 68, 629 45,657 | 42 

Texas: Comsumefs................. 223, 732 1, 927 3, 235 3, 537 2,172} 2.044 

Utah: Utah aageaative. tae 199, 523 196, 806 , 709 1, 216 5, 598 

Washington: Grange. . 2, 029, 833 2, 051, 986 89, 846 57, 521 89, 846 7 

Washington: Pacific Su up oly Vina’ 2, 669, 999 2, 513, 693 94,913 152,013 94,913 | 12 
Distributive, wholesale....___. 2, 532, 389 2, 518, 693 59, 585 118, 640 | 
a a ae ins te 121, 482 (%) 34, 737 33, 311 94,913 120 
Auto repair... _......__- 16, 128 (9) 591 62 || 

Wisconsin: Farm Supply... __ _- 266, 491 264, 507 6, 996 (*) 4,929 (4 

Wisconsin: Central ..........___.. 3, 883, 841 3, 426, 459 105, 247 85, 983 73,044 | 57,341 
Distributive, wholesale - 3, 865, 985 3, 410, 968 105, 192 86, 009 73,044 | 57.34 
Auditing.....____ bees 17, 856 15, 491 55 _ | meeeeaay 

District 

California: Associated, Northern... 43, 963 11, 219 484 (4) 395 ( 

California: Associated, Southern... 6, 427 3, 936 334 240 | (*) s 

Illinois: Chicago _— ee, 71,481 7 43, 424 221 19) a 2 

Michigan: H- eouwowenss seu 120, 067 111, 680 9, 330 7, 836 7, 224 6, 33 

Michigan: Northland phubbhintidiad baton | 7 53, 554 7 71, 161 4, 282 1, 683 |. “ 

Minnesota: Trico............____ 250, 396 232,912 28, 514 27, 534 23,666 24,48 

Minnesota: C-A-P_............... | 195, 505 134, 161 19, 115 15, 483 19, 120 
se wholesale... __ 125, 378 134, 161 14, 351 15, 483 13, 792 

OSS Ry RSE 70, 217 (® 4,7 (4 5, 328 
Minnesota: Range.............._.. , 650, 287 20, 003 19,138 | 25,0 
Distributive, wholesale..._____ | 7 566, 810 7 577, 192 15, 529 20, 232 13,965 )} 
TN Sa SS 14, 139 12, 2,037 544 2, 037 
ERSTE 35, 911 33,070 1, 467 2, 660 |_..... |) 9s 
Ee tanecnactenns-<-c.-} 2, 202 2, 205 282 203 |_...- > - 
Mort@aty geo 28, 235 23, 102 7, 136 5, 722 3, 136 || 
Recreational facilities -- 3, 506 128 16 661 i. .....|} 

Wisconsin: Fox River Valley - 460, 285 312, 351 21, 504 (*) 20, 347 ' 

Wisconsin: A & B_____ os le 7 100, 382 82, 340 7, 514 5, 332 | 7, 000 ; 

Wisconsin: Iron......._._____- : 103, 814 58, 207 3, 632 2, 892 | 2, 564 1, 10 
Distributive, wholesale. ____ oe 100, 341 58, 207 3, 365 2, 892 2, 564 1,1 
Truck nna ales ET 3, 473 (®) 7 Gg =: 

Wisconsin: Cooperative Services __| 110, 582 135, 054 8, 821 9, 849 4, 731 

Wiseonsin: Price County... ___ 38, °38, 743 2,926 2, 230 | 1, 512 

Distributive, wholesale... _ __ | 7 37, 800 38, 743° 2,926 | 2, 089 1, §12 
Auto repair | 289 _(4) i4l | 





1 Unless otherwise indicated, data are for wholesale distributive business. 
? Business of all kinds. 


3 The wide difference between figures for sales in 1939 and 1940 is in large part due to difference in 1!!! 


* No data. 5 Estimated. 


§ Includes commissions earned. * Included in figure for wholesale business. 
* Estimated; includes some retail business. 10 Loss. 


? Includes some retail business. 1 3 percent; amount not reported. 
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By {ar the largest amount of the wholesale distributive business is 
petroleum products. Groceries, clothing, and all household supplies 
ombined formed less than 10 percent of the total sales of the regional 
yssociations and only 1.0 percent for the district associations. Coal 
snd fuel oil together formed about 3% percent for both types of asso- 
jations. The accompanying statement; shows the proportion of 
pysiness done in each line. 


Percent of total 





Regional District 
Groceries. __._...-- ~teoaec d.i6-h 7. 0 0.8 
hatte weeenbunddatani 6 (1) 
Electricai appliances_-_______.__-__-- 1.2 “a 
Household equipment__________-_-_- 7 (4) 
BAI ee NE ee 4 (1) 
ee UE POO, oes Sell le 2. 6 3.7 
Gasoline and kerosene__..__._._._-- 41.8 52. 9 
i cicen ea cinletine wae Ae .4 
AA ls ns ceotcuse Piokee ; 5. 5 5. 0 
Tires, tubes, and accessories- - - - - - - - 4.2 1.0 
TT 2.8 2. 0 
Farm supplies and machinery - -- -- _- 24. 1 9. 6 
Cell EEE RTF 7.8 24. 4 
Ditch tak ctasnanacesas 100. 0 100. 0 


| Less than a tenth of 1 percent. 


Earnings and patronage refunds.—Of the associations which reported 
on earnings for both years, 13 regional associations attained increases 
amounting to 27.1 percent. The decreases of the others, however, 
were so great as to cause the earnings of the whole group to show a 
decline of 3.2 percent. The district associations had an increase in 
combined earnings amounting to 2.0 percent. The earnings of the 
interregional association, however, fell off by 61.3 percent and inclu- 
sion of this precipitous decline caused the earnings of all types of 
wholesales to show a decrease in earnings of 6.5 percent as compared 
with 1939. 

Naturally somewhat the same situation was found as to patronage 
refunds, except that declines were shown by all three types of whole- 
sales: Regional, 0.2 percent, district 22.7, and interregional 61.3 per- 
cent. Although decreased earnings were largely responsible for this, 
to some extent it was also due to greater use of earnings to build up 
reserves and social capital. Ohio Farm Bureau Cooperative Associa- 
tion, which earned over $70,000 on its 1940 business, decided to pay 
n0 refunds whatever but to retain the money in the business. The 
members of several other wholesale associations voted to pay the 
refunds in the form of shares of capital stock. Among these were 
Central States Cooperatives (which paid a refund of 1.7 percent on its 
1940 business), Eastern Cooperative Wholesale (1.25 percent), and 
Ventral Cooperative Wholesale (1.9 percent). 
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STATUS OF LABOR BANKS, 1941 


FOR the fourth successive year the four banks owned by Organized 
labor showed an increase in net worth, deposits, and total resources 
The net worth of these banks, in fact, has shown a continuous jp. 
crease since 1934; deposits and total resources declined somewhat 
from 1937 to 1938, but in 1939 more than regained this lost ground 

From June 30, 1940, to the same date of 1941, net worth increase, 
6.2 percent, deposits 12.9 percent, and total resources 12.1 percent 
Except for a decrease of half of 1 percent in the deposits of the Teleg. 
raphers’ National Bank, all of the four banks shared in the geners| 
increase. ‘ 

The following table, data for which were supplied by the Industria 
Relations Section of Princeton University, gives information for each 
of the four banks as of June 30, 1941, and for preceding years back 
to 1934. 


Status of Labor Banks in the United States, June 30, 1934 to 1941 














| 
Capital, -_ 
plus, an : Total 
Bank and year undivided Deposits seeuene 
profits 

Amalgamated Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago, Il_._.__.__- $852,361 | $10,600, 336 $11, 615, 305 
Union National Bank, Newark, N. J_......--..--...--------. 492, 341 4, 292, 957 4, 830, 414 
Amalgamated Bank of New York, N. Y_._-..--- et A. 759, 677 7, 829, 351 8, 768, 609 
Telegraphers’ National Bank, St. Louis, Mo_...__.__.-._- thes 746, 737 4, 191, 866 4, 977, 738 
dint dhncenn ann tndigidbhednguenadssess agi 2, 851, 116 26, 914, 510 30, 192, 06 
th dd ohh dhn i nkdiamdhdtideatatnnhs xeeus die 2, 684, 911 23, 847, 294 26, 931, 651 
DE ot Ried esenckpinncdbaabhaws apwiesdtiiinn ke 2, 544, 538 22, 923, 861 25, 813, 638 
ih ths ia gh ba dieedndsdabnwanhnn dese < 2, 503, 899 21, 013, 099 23, 785, 08 
| SR Se. eee ere 2, 189, 671 21, 679, 590 24, 359, 34 
EE kde hinddddied ddnctiduthietthdindediinadcnoataad 2, 155, 221 20, 302, 297 22, 858, 772 
OS aS ee ee 2, 051, 943 17, 262, 281 19, 692, 38 
Pt, Jini sk abba hinted dedi hpanchbewesiassou 2, 038, 433 15, 899, 849 19, 168, 718 














CREDIT UNIONS IN CANADA’? 


THE earliest cooperative credit organization in Canada was a “‘peo- 
ple’s bank’’ founded by Alphonse Desjardins at Levis in the Province 
of Quebec. Until 1932, except for a few scattered organizations in 
Ontario, credit-union activity was confined to Quebec, and the num- 
ber of associations in any year never exceeded 200. 

In 1932 a program of study clubs was undertaken in the Maritime 
Provinces, and the people’s banks formed the Fédération des Cuisses 
Populaires Desjardins. In that year also the Province of Nova Scotia 
passed a credit-union law. Development in the other Provinces 
began in 1936, although enabling legislation was not passed in Mani- 
toba or Saskatchewan until 1937. 


1 Data are from Economic Annalist (Department of Agriculture, Ottawa), December 1940 and Fe! rusr) 
1941. 
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During the past few years credit unions have developed rapidly. 
in Quebec the number rose from 168 in 1932 to 549 by October 1940, 
and in Nova Scotia 200 associations have been formed since 1932. 

By the end of 1939 there were in the nine Provinces some thousand 
eredit unions, a summary of whose status as of the end of the year is 
given in the following statement: 


Number of credit unions-__-_-- ~~ ------ scale lln 4 » ascidian ah ww epi 1, 008 
CLS. «ccna. dacises sremes saoacenins tose 181, 585 
le Gone od aWELGE ab Sch babwow tees. $4, 064, 206 
Rl nens ccc hee dcccsndhy no ccteteeo coos qséuapeores $15, 444, 319 
tl canadeubosnennsedshecnammoss decent $22, 218, 840 
Amount of loans made during year----------.----------------- ' $8, 922, 600 
Loans outstanding at end of year_.-__------------------ beater aciead 19, 710, 627 


i Data cover 6 Provinces only. 


The accompanying table shows, where available, comparative data 
for credit unions in each of the Provinces, for 1938, 1939, and part 
of 1940. 


Development of Canadian Credit Unions, 1938 to 1940, by Provinces 









































— os Number of members Loans made during year 
Province and year of o 
pessage of law 
1938 | 1939 | 1940 1938 1939 1940 1938 1939 1940 
Alberta (1988)......--...- () 23 35 () 2, 226 3, 367 (1) 2 $94, 723 | 2 $165, 225 
British Columbia (1938)__} (4) 6 21 (1) 500 1, 320 (1) (1) 3 36, 131 
Manitoba (1937) ..-..-..- (1) 19 | 429 (!) 2, 406 (4) (4) 2 105, 462 (*) 
New Brunswick (1926)....; 79 119 129 6,000 | 13,187 |} 516, 500 (1) 375, 000 6 92, 000 
Nova Scotia (1932)_._.._-- 148 182 195 | 22,869 | 27,113 | 435,000 (‘) 995, 726 () 
Ontario (1922) _ __- eden 35 60 () 10,410 | 13, 271 () (1) (‘) (?) 
Prince Edward Island 
a 36 44) 746] 3,283) 4,731 75,313 | $30,947 | 124, 656 § 88, 000 
Quebec (1906) : 
People’s banks__-.--_--- 338 (1) | %517 | 75,419 (1) ® 113, 793 |5, 771, 429 (*) 6, 500, 000 
aaa () 6 7 () 1, 496 1, 643 (1) 35, 000 ( 
Saskatchewan (1937) _..--- 19 32] 748 1, 644 2, 862 7 4, 160 36, 883 117,218 | % 157, 290 
! No data. # As of April 1940. ? As of Sept. 30, 1940. 
? Total made since inception. 5 As of Aug. 31, 1940. 8’ January through September. 
? January through November. 6 January through August. ® As of June 30, 1940. 
OPPS OPOSO 


COOPERATIVES IN MEXICO IN 1940? 


COOPERATIVE associations have been encouraged by the Mexican 
Government but have been restricted by law to the working classes. 
The number of cooperatives of all types in Mexico is not known, but 
partial data indicate that in the period 1934-39 some 2,400 associa- 





' Data are from Diario Oficial, México, D. F., February 15, 1938, first section, pp. 3-i0, and July 1, 1938, 
pp.2-11; El problema de las cooperativas de consumo, by Miguel] Garcia Cruz, in Trabajo y Previsién Social, 
Secretaria del Trabajo y Previsién Social, México, D. F., March (pp. 75-84) and April (pp. 87-98), 1941; 
report of Aaron S. Brown, United States vice consul at Mexico, D. F., January 25, 1938; International 
Labor Review, International Labor Office, Geneva, November 1934, p. 733; International Labor Office, 
Geneva, Legislative Series, Supplement, 1938, No. 9; and Development of Cooperatives in Latin America 
in Monthly Labor Review, April 1941. 
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tions were established. The present legislation which gover il 
types of cooperatives (consumers’, farmers’ marketing, and worke,; 
productive associations) was passed early in 1938. From the tin, 
of its passage to August 1940, 359 consumers’ cooperatives wii}, 
over 56,000 members had been chartered. 

This law requires open membership on the part of association: 
chartered under it. Some of the earlier associations imposed certajy 
limitations; thus associations formed by trade-unionists were likely 
to admit only members of a labor organization. 





Development of Various Types of Cooperatives 


Among the consumers’ cooperatives formed under the new |ay 
distributive associations are most numerous, but service and electric ity 
associations have also been formed. Cooperatives are now found iy 
every State as well as in the Federal District. School cooperatives 
are numerous in various parts of the country. In Mexico City alone. 
according to a report by the Minister of Public Education in Septem- 
ber 1939, there were 434 student-teacher cooperatives, with 79,26) 
members. A number of Spanish refugees, including former officials 
and members of an old-established cooperative housing association in 
Madrid, founded a similar association in Mexico City in 1939. 

Since 1936, a system of cooperative farms has developed in the 
Laguna region in the States of Coahuila and Durango. The Laguna 
region has 240,849 inhabitants, of whom 111,790 live on the 368 
cooperative farms. With the assistance of the State offices, these 
families have formed (as of 1940) 105 cooperative stores, and a 
rudimentary cooperative wholesale society for the consumers’ coopera- 
tives has been initiated. Cooperative groups also own 22 cotton gins, 
3 small railway systems for transportation of goods and crops withii 
the region, 4 power-generating plants, 130 combines, and a farm- 
machinery repair service which has a central shop, worth §&,()()( 
pesos, and 2 substations. Jointly with the worker organizations and 
with the Federal Government, the bank of the cooperative farms 
(Banco Nacional de Credito Ejidal) has sponsored a medical service. 
The bank owns 14 warehouses which are used for the storage of crops 
until they can be shipped or until prices are better. Student coopera- 
tives function in 108 of the schools in this region. 

Data for associations authorized each year from 1934 to August 
1940 are shown in table 1. Some of the associations shown as author- 
ized during the period 1938-40 are those, formed in previous yea!’s, 
which reincorporated under the terms of the 1938 law. 

The geographical distribution of the 683 consumers’ cooperatives 
established during 1936-39 is given in table 2. As it shows, one or 
more consumers’ cooperatives were established in each of the Siates 
in 1936-39, with Veracruz and the Federal District leading. 
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> all 1934-40 
Cit = 
‘Ime Autborized Established 
vith Year 
' Number of | Number of Capital Number of] Ganital 
associations} members subscribed | associations P 
iC S ' 
Ns Pesos Pesos 
tain a 19 581 31, 082 2, 755, 265 298 | 1, 439, 384 
1995 738 35, 175 2, 499, 409 417 | 1,038, 939 
Kely 936 578 26, 395 2, 275, 673 373 | 1,743, 462 
: 1937. 7 35, 364 2, 389, 081 474} 1, 448, 486 
198... -- 81 8, 368 626, 680 47 362, 622 
939... 824 73, 399 7, 384, 393 791 5, 058, 805 
194 (to August)...--... bitadeits 422 47,790 4, 132, 469 (*) (1) 
No data. 
lan TaBLE 2.—Geographical Distribution of Consumers’ Cooperatives . Established in Mexico, 
city 1936-39 
ln = 
ives Number Number 
State of asso- Capital State of asso- Capital 
ne. ciations ciations 
em- am | 
Pesos Pesos 
6] AB Gta808....n-eccnnnnnncece 683 BN i ——EEE 13 17, 098 
aape> essseseses== |] Michoacin.-..............- 13 13, 050 
lals a SE, er 102 266, 843 || Lower California__...._.__- 12 52, 426 
Federal District..........-- 90 ry SU pT ere | 9 12, 014 
ii ki i 58 94, 027 || San Luis Potos{_......._--- 8 4, 037 
, A 47 19, 339 1) Ciapes..................-2 7 4, 608 
ee ESS 42 LEAT 7 977, 943 
eens BASS is 5 235-ccs. 40  % fj) ~~ ane Sees 6 3, 368 
the Durango......--- fe Re 30 sk 8 —a Se 6 12, 199 
Se eS 29 ee CO, gs iid 6 2, 030 
ina 0 26 ' _ — irae 5 2, 262 
Zacatecas _. on. 24 22, G60 1) Guerrero._................. 5 2, 396 
368 eS ae 23 31, 949 || Aguascalientes__..........-- 4 1, 664 
E Se i a Se 22 i 4) Sa 3 4, 750 
Ese a 15 OR eee 1 30, 600 
Te? SaaS Tear 15 87,637 || Quintana Roo-.-_-._..._..---- 1 1, 420 
la Guanajuato... ...........-.- i4 17, 582 
Ta- 
ins, {i} Taste 3.—Classification, by Type, of Cooperatives Authorized in Mexico, 1938 to August 
hir 1940 
'm- 
eas Number of Number of Subscribed 
JOU Type of association associations members capital 
ind he 
Pesos 
ms es heensecdunchecns 359 56, 023 2, 225, 624 
: Distributive associations... __.----.- és ehieedadadeh ba 328 53, 004 2, 057, 857 
ce. Service ee ees 24 2, 140 55, 252 
. Electricity associations._...............-----_----- 7 789 112, 515 
ps Purchasing nae RRS ee SN 4 1, 278 69, 332 
; OEE SES ETE AE RLS FAS SEE ORE 1 177 26, 260 
Ta- Associations marketing— 
Fruit and vegetables_._____......_..._..----. dadeae 101 9, 328 64, 680 
Mineral any = lS EE 4 1 27 52 
RS a a 30 1,514 9, 606 
Us! fo ccnsndsabbebecnons ) 1, 919 422, 555 
Or- 
L's, ° e 
The current cooperative law went into effect January 12, 1938. 
(he number, membership, and subscribed capital of the cooperative 
yes . . ° 
associations, by type, which were chartered between that date and 
or e © ° ° 
sc August 1940 are shown in table 3. No data covering this period are 
es 


available for the workers’ productives, but it is reported that during 
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1935-40 authorization had been granted for 108 workers’ Prodiictives 
of which 83 were working on forest products, 11 were mining 


4 SSO. 


ciations, 5 were fishery associations, and 4 were operating salt, work. Ey 
Up to 1940, 34 workers’ productives had been chartered for ¢}, _ 
furnishing of services of various kinds. we 
; 5 A 

Legal Status of Cooperatives 

The first Mexican law on cooperatives, dated January 21, i997 U 
gave special attention to producers’ cooperatives, and resulted jy, 9p °!5 
some conflict between such cooperatives and the labor-union move. 9 0" 
ment; at best it brought about only a general form of supervisioy quit 
by the Government. This law was replaced by a new general eo. §™™ 
operative law, dated May 12, 1933, and effective June 1, 1933: fey HR #° 
already existing cooperative societies came into conformity with its §¢" 
requirements, but a considerable number of new cooperatives were je SY! 
established under its authority. This law was repealed, and as noted 9"? 
above, a new law was enacted January 11, 1938, which was regulate T 
by legislation of June 16, 1938. It directs existing cooperatives ty jm 
revise their constitutions and reincorporate under its provisions. he 
The law of 1938 covers all types of cooperatives and is administere: J 





by the Ministry of National Economy. 

Only members of the working classes are permitted to form cooper- 
atives; and a minimum of 10 charter members is required for each). 
Aliens are forbidden to hold positions of direction or general adminis- 
tration. 

The act forraulates standards of procedure to which associations 
must conform. Thus each member must subscribe for at least 1 share 
and make a down payment on it of at least 10 percent. The law also 
provides for a single vote per member, regardless of shares heid 
Regular allocations of 10-20 percent from the year’s earnings are 
required to be made to the reserve fund until it amounts to 10 percent 
of the capitai of a consumers’ association and 25 percent of that 
of a producers’ association. A social-welfare fund is also required to 
be created to which must be allocated each year a tenth of 1 percent 
of the cooperative’s gross receipts. This fund is intended for use 
case of occupational diseases of members or workers. Other provi- 
sions relate to administration of cooperatives, and election and term: 
of directors. 

Any cooperative society may establish a savings and loans section 
for the members’ benefit. The funds of such a savings section shal! 
be formed by contribution of quotas set by the general assembly an 
of additional deposits voluntarily made. Loans shall be made © 
the endorsement of 2 members or of a nonmember of known solven¢) 
Loans cannot be greater than 10 percent of the sum of advance pay- 
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nents and the applicant’s share of the net earnings from the previous 
vear’s business. 

Every cooperative is required to join the regional federation and 
may send 3 delegates to its meetings; and every regional federation 
aust join the National Federation of Cooperatives, being entitled to 
» delegates thereto. Cooperatives are forbidden to join chambers of 
ommerce or associations of producers. 

Consumers’ cooperatives are forbidden to do business with any per- 
ns except their members, unless specific authorization is obtained 
fom the Minister of National Economy. They are, however, re- 
quired to accept into membership any person who complies with the 
membership requirements. In such cases, net earnings on the patron- 
awe of persons not members must be applied toward the purchase of 
certificates of membership but if the patron fails to become a member, 
such earnings shall be turned over to the National Fund of Coopera- 
tive Credit. . 

The Secretary of National Economy is specifically empowered to 
stilize cooperatives for the distribution of goods to the public when 
he deems it advisable, to combat the high cost of living. 

Workers’ productives may undertake a service or a productive enter- 
prise, and may even establish a consumers’ cooperative section within 
the productive association. In order to insure the continuance of the 
cooperative character of the enterprise, workers’ productives must 
take in new persons only as full members or associates. They are 
forbidden to hire wage earners except in certain extreme conditions 
and then the net earnings from their labor must be applied toward 
the purchase of a membership or (if they do not join the association) 
be paid to the National Fund of Cooperative Credit. 


Government Activities in Field of Cooperation 


The Bureau of Cooperative Development (Departamento de Fomento 
Cooperativo) of the Secretariat of National Economy, created January 
1, 1933, consists of 3 sections, devoted, respectively, to propaganda, 
technical activities, and inspection. The propaganda section, among 
other activities, has maintained a correspondence school on coopera- 
tion. In the inspection section, the employees of the Bureau assist 
in the organization of new cooperatives and in eliminating difficulties 
in those already operating. In March 1934 the Bureau began the 
publication of a monthly periodical entitled “Cooperativismo,’’ under 
the resporsibility of the section of technical activities, for the purpose 
of disseminating information of all kinds dealing with the cooperative 
movement in Mexico and elsewhere. 

Cooperatives are exempted from certain taxes, and there are other 
regulations which encourage their growth. 
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COURT DECISIONS OF INTEREST TO LABOR in th 
latte 
Liability of Employer for Wages of Nonstriking Employees ~ 
UNDER a recent ruling of the Small Claims and Conciliation Branch) 
of the District of Columbia Municipal Court, nonstriking butches eee 
who refused to go through a picket line established by grocery clerks Vis 
were not entitled to receive wages while the strike was in progres: 
The butchers had a contract with their employer by the terms of 
which, as full-time employees, they were entitled to notice of lay-off T 
or discharge. The court, however, held that it was impossible to haye Hi pisr 
complete performance of the contract during the period of the strike HB pjlit 
As all these circumstances were well known to the employer and em- son 
ployees alike, the court declared that “any notice of discharge or lay- I pis: 


off would have been superfluous and would not have served to define 
or alter the legal status of the parties.” 

From the facts of the case, it appeared that before the strike was 
called, the butchers pledged support to the proposed strike, and when 
the stoppage occurred they appeared at the various closed stores but 
did not demand entrance. Their demand that the employer pay ther 
salaries was based on the ground that they had tendered their services 
and that the employer should have given notice that the stores would 
be closed for the duration of the strike. The court ruled, however 
that the employees were not entitled to compensation during this 
period. 


void 


Municipality Held Authorized To Issue Permits of Plumbers 


In‘a recent case involving the issuance of plumbers’ permits by the 
city of Detroit, the Supreme Court of Michigan held that under exis'- 
ing statutes the city was empowered to issue such permits and to mak 
a charge for them.? The court pointed out that Detroit, as a home 
rule city, is given the right to regulate trades and occupations withi 
its boundaries, and further that the legislative bodies of all cities ané 
villages are authorized to prescribe reasonable rules and regulations 
to safeguard the public health. It is also provided by statute that 


' Caruso v. Sanitary Grocery Co. (69 W. L. R. 669). 
2 Master Plumbers and Steampitters Club v. City of Detroit (298 N. W. 398). 
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no plumbing shall be done, except repairing leaks, without a permit 
»pon preseribed conditions.”’ 

‘Under a law enacted in 1901, provision was made for cities to ex- 
mine licensed and registered plumbers, and in 1929 the act was 
mended to provide for the charying of fees. The plumbers in the case 
ynder review contended, however, that another 1929 law took the 
{ght to issue permits away from the municipalities and lodged it solely 
» the State authorities. The court found, on the contrary, that this 
latter act distinctly provided that nothing in the law should be con- 
strued as repealing the earlier statute. Therefore, the city of Detroit 
was held to have the right to issue permits and to exact fees for such 
licenses. 


Misrepresentation of Age No Defense Under Employers’ Liability 
Act 


The fact that a physically fit trainman obtained employment by 
misrepresenting his age does not relieve a railroad company from lia- 
bility under the Federal Employers’ Liability Act, according to a deci- 
sion of the North Carolina Supreme Court.* The court held that the 
misrepresentation of age did not render the contract of employment 
void, and declared that the injured employee was entitled to the same 
degree of care for his protection as was due to other employees. 

It appeared in this case that the employee, when he was 19 years 
of age, obtained employment as a trainman by falsely stating that he 
was 21, knowing that under the rules of the company minors could 
not be employed in train service. After working for several months, 
the trainman was injured through the alleged negligence of employees 
of the company. It was contended by the railroad that since the 
employee had obtained employment by fraud, the relation of master 
and servant under the Federal Employers’ Liability Act did not exist, 
and therefore he was not an employee of the railroad company. The 
court held, however, that the injured trainman was an employee and 
thus entitled to sue under the Federal act. Although the fact that 
an employee obtains employment by means of false statements may 
be grounds for the cancellation of a contract of employment, the court 
ruled it insufficient to render such contract void or to terminate the 
relationship of employer and employee. 


* Laughter v. Powell (14 S. E. (2d) 826). 
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CHANGES IN COST OF LIVING, JUNE 15 To 
JULY 15, 1941 


LIVING costs in large cities increased by 0.6 percent from mid-J n> 
to mid-July. The Bureau of Labor Statistics’ cost-of-living index 
for July 15, at 105.2 percent of the 1935-39 average, was almost 7 
percent higher than when war broke out in Europe. Of this increasp 
4 percent has taken place since March 1941. During the past month, 
housefurnishings and clothing showed the greatest advance, while 
the rise in food costs, which had been exceedingly rapid during the 
spring, slackened because of seasonally lower prices for fresh fruits 
and vegetables. Prices of most other foods continued to rise. Coal 
prices also increased in large cities. 

Food.—Retail food prices, which advanced about 2 percent per 
month from March through June, rose by 0.8 percent from mid- 
June to mid-July and preliminary reports since mid-July indicate that 
the upward trend has continued. Food costs as a whole were 9.5 
percent higher than a year earlier. 

Except for fresh fruits and vegetables, prices for nearly all foods 
continued to advance between June and July. Sharp increases were 
again reported for pork, lard, shortening, cheese, coffee, tea, sugar, 
and canned foods. Milk prices rose in 10 of the 51 large cities included 
in the Bureau’s food-cost index. Prices for fresh fruits and vegetables 
were nearing their seasonal low point and mid-July prices were mucl) 
lower than those reported in June, especially for apples, onions. 


carrots, and potatoes. As in recent months, the principal factors I 
accounting for rising food prices were increased consumer demand, @ nid 
large Government purchases, and some speculative buying. lies 
Housefurnishings.—Prices of housefurnishings which have been § Jun 
rising steadily since last January increased by 1.8 percent during the @ Ne 
month. Advances occurred in all cities for which the Bureau has § dro 
reports, except Chicago where a sales-tax reduction from 3 perce! JJ ‘0 
to 2 percent offset the June to July increases. Living-room and I 
bedroom suites rose from 3 to 5 percent between June 15 and July 15 @j oft 
and on the latter date averaged 15 percent above prices prevailing J duc 
July 15, 1940. There were also substantial advances in prices of J Sea 
wasbing machines, electric refrigerators, stoves, and radios. Despite @ We 
these price rises, the dollar volume of sales on wholesale furniture ] 
664 sha 
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markets is reported to have exceeded those of last year by nearly 70 
percent. ; ? 

Recent changes in prices paid by wage earners and clerical workers 
or some selected housefurnishings are shown in the accompanying 


statement. 
Percent of change, July 15, 1941, 


compared with— 
June 15,1941 August 15, 1989 
I Gia: s Gi atisinn vaso ee csvamcan “ee | +21.5 
Bedroom suites_.........-_--- ahd. anand agate +2.8 +13. 2 
eB +1.0 —10.8 
EERO wwewewreweesuewesse cocew ie +9. 4 
LG Ee ee re jie Qe +21. 6 
£6 «ch dtie nabs acGhlnnenees aun (?) —1.4 
i oat tote dBi aticite ete db itenbees nds fitaks inten +3. 1 +7. 0 
iid Satin ahd ti indineenaheos 4+-1.9 +14. 1 
iNo change. 


(lothing.—Clothing prices, continuing the steady rise since Febru- 
wy 1941, advanced almost 1 percent between mid-June and mid-July. 
\Men’s work clothing and women’s percale dresses and silk and rayon 
sips showed the largest increases. In Cleveland and Birmingham, 
the average rise was more than 2 percent during the month. Chicago 
showed a decrease due to the reduction in the sales tax. 

Changes in prices to July 15, 1941, in some important articles of 


clothing are given in the following statement: 


Percent of change, July 15, 1941, 
compared with— 
June 15,1941 August 15, 1939 


CE ee ee +15. 1 
een ween, ehieGgs..........1......- ae +14. 0 
Beem work trowsers........................ +1.7 +9. 3 
IE ee ed ule wade ewe +1.5 +8.7 
Women’s -percale dresses___.-....-..-------- +4. 8 +7. 2 
Women’s silk and rayon slips_._.-_.--_.--_-- +1.9 +9. 1 
De is teitwessens wee bcan +1.0 +1.8 
ES SE —.4 —.9 


' Prior to restrictions on sales of raw silk. 


Rents —There is usually little turn-over in dwelling properties in 
nidsummer. Rents for homes occupied by moderate-income fami- 
lies rose 0.3 percent on the average in the 20 large cities surveyed from 
June to July. Average rent increases were reported in 15 cities. In 
New York, where a larger number of vacancies were reported, rents 
dropped 0.1 percent. These sent reports do not include rooms in 
rooming or boarding houses or furnished apartments. 

Fuel, electricity, and ice.—Higher coal prices were reported from 26 
of the 34 large cities surveyed in July. In New York there was a re- 
duction in gas and electricity rates to domestic consumers and in 
Seattle there was a sharp decrease in wood prices. Electricity rates 
were lowered in Detroit. 

Miscellaneous goods and services—Retail prices of soaps went up 
sharply in most cities, following a@vances in wholesale prices for fats 
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and oils. The cost of laundry services also rose in 11 of the 21 
as laundries reported higher labor costs. 

Table 1 presents percentage changes in the cost of goods pur:-hase, 
by wage earners and lower-salaried workers in each of 20 large cities 
and in all these cities combined, from June 15, 1941, to July 1: 1941 


Cites, 







































































anne 
Indexes of these costs, based on average costs in 1935-39 are presente, 
in table 2 
| | 
Taste 1.—Percent of Change from June 15, 1941 to July 15, 1941, in Cost of Good CA 
Purchased by Wage Earners and Lower-Salaried Workers 
Fuel, House- | ,. r 
Area and city i. | Food | Cloth-| Rent | electricity) furnish. Mist THI 
g andice | ings ‘Stow vehi 
Average: Large cities_ és ” +0.6 (140.8) +09) +40. 3 2+0.9 +1.8 ‘ vest 
New England: Boston.______. .--} +12] +20 +.2 +.2 +11 | +2. 1 T 
Middle Atlantic: ser 
(—>— +.7 +.6} +10 +.6 +1.4 +49 
New York..._.... el im | eeel a3) ae tl fa stud 
Philadelphia. ..__. +3) +.1) +4] +2] 420] 417 | 
Pittsb ee ae +1.0 +1.3 +1.1 +.1 +1.2 +2 aval 
East North Central: | 
Chicago........._- $1.61 42.6) =.71 +39 +1.3 | veh: 
Cincinnati... ..._. ; +.5 —.1 +.6 +.2 +2.6 | +3 n 
Cleveland......._._. +.8/ +8] 427] @ +1.3 +2 | Mo’ 
enw bed abe TT a eeRTS +6} +2] 41.7] +7 +.3 424) 4 
West North Central: ava 
Kansas City... -......-- ROR Fe Eb: +.4 —.1 +.6 +.8 +.2 +2 
Minneapolis... -..---.----.-------.--] +.5| 4.7] +6] 4.1 +1.2 + the 
By MR accinenntdabtbnkvccecwctscsces! | Oe SS? Bae +.1 +1.4 +3. 
South Atlantic: | nec 
| SERS SEES SEL eee bike +.4 —.1 +.8 +.6 +1.9 +1.( 
Savannah. _..---| 420] +42] 41.0] +.4 42.3 41 veh 
East South Central: "Birmingham wes f3 +1.3 +2.1 +2.3 +1.1 +.9 +1.8 
West South Central: Houston________. +.9/ 422] +8] @ a) | 17 T 
Mountain: Denver... 4 +.8} +1.2 +.4 +.1 (3) +2. | 
Pacific: | reg 
PT Lee (3) —.5 +.7 Q@) | (3) +14 ‘ 
San Francisco______ Pee £8) 2k Ae. ORO bs O08 in 
A Le a ae +.1| —.4 +.8 +.5 | —.2}) +1.2 f 
1 Based on data for 51 "clit les. ? Based on data for 34 cities. 3 No change. O18 
bas 
TABLE 2.—Indexes of the Cost of Goods Purchased by Wage Earners and Lower-Salaries b 
Workers, by Groups of Items, July 15, 1941, in 20 Large Cities “ 
, JUL 
[Average 1935-39= 100] 
, effe 
Fuel, House- _— 
Area and city —. Food — Rent | electricity| furnish- M * sub 
ng and ice — pre 
Averngs: Largo cities._..................- | 105.2 | | 106. 7 104.2} 106.1 2 102.3 107.2 103. the 
New England: Boston_......__. ~~ | 103.7 104.7 102.9 101.0 108. 0 104.9 10 
Middle Atlantic: y she 
Ee ee 110.8 104. 1 110. 6 101, 2 109.7 r 
New York...........................| 104.8] 107.0] 104.4] 102.7 103. 4 102.7 | 104.1 ] 
Philadelphia.........................| 103.5 | 103.3 | 103.7] 104.7 101. 5 106. 8 
Pitts Lescceccsscsse-.---2e----.-} 106.2] 108.7 108.7] 106.8 105. 8 108.4) 16.0 HR rel; 
East North tral: 
aS SRE EP _..| 105.9 107.5 100. 7 110.5 101.7 105. 5 ance 
Cincinnati...._____ sinievshe Tare 104. 4 104.8 105. 2 103. 0 102. 4 110. 6 0.4 
Cleveland... lca ewe ddd 107.1 108. 7 105. 7 110.2 110. 6 111.3 102.4 log 
Detroit... . 7 107.9 107.2 105. 0 112.1 102. 2 109.0 
West North Central: ly 
Kansas Oity..._.._-- 192. 2 101. 2 104. 1 104. 1 101.2 105. 6 = 
aK 106.1 | 108.2} 104.1} 108.4 97.2) 108.2 i fol 
Sa 104. 6 108. 5 105. 2 101.8 103. 9 102.8 - 
South Atlantic as 
CC EE ee 106. 3 108. 6 104.3 109.0 101.8 107. 2 
Pee. aeRidbbannncceoe were OSS. 107.1 113.5 104. 1 106. 6 99.1 106. 5 Ba: 
East South Central: Birmingham........| 106.9 105. 2 107.9 120. 6 96. 4 105. 3 se 1 
West South Central: Houston......__. 104.9 | 108. 104.7 | 106.9 93.1 111.0 stat 
ee aya ERSTE: 103. 7 104. 2 101.0 106. 7 97.4 108. 1 
eee eee 105. 6 107.2 106. 4 106. 6 94.2 106. 5 A 
Gem Wremotece. ...............6..4.4.. 105. 6 107.2 106. 1 104.0 91.6 107.4 $ 
A A A 107.3 | qj09.3 | 107.4) 111.3 95.7 103.2 108.) 





1 Based on data for 51 cities. ? Based on data for 34 cities. 
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Health and Industrial Hygiene 
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CAUSES AND EFFECTS OF FATIGUE AMONG INTER. 
STATE TRUCK DRIVERS 


THE problem of fatigue and hours of service of drivers of commercial 
vehicles operating in interstate commerce was the subject of an in- 
vestigation made in 1938-39 by the United States Public Health 
Service at the request of the Interstate Commerce Commission.' The 
study was prompted by the need for more exact data than were 
available on the effects of fatigue among drivers of commercial 
vehicles, and was made in accordance with the provisions of the 
Motor Carrier Act, 1935, which provided that the Commission should 
avail itself of the assistance of any of the Federal research agencies in 
the conduct of such researches and investigations as were considered 
necessary to promote the safety of operation and equipment of motor 
vehicles subject to its jurisdiction. 

The principal purpose of the study was to establish a basis for the 
regulation of the daily and weekly hours of work of drivers employed 
in interstate for-hire transportation. Late in 1937 maximum hours- 
of-service regulations * were promulgated by the Commission, on the 
basis of information available at the time, for all for-hire carriers 
subject to its jurisdiction. These were to have become effective on 
July 1, 1938, but stays granted and modifications made delayed the 
effective date to March 1, 1939. Private carriers of property became 
subject to similar regulations on October 15, 1940. At the time the 
preliminary regulations were established, it had been stated that 
these regulations would be revised if further study of the subject 
showed the need for changes in the working hours. 

In May 1938 the Public Health Service undertook a study of the 
relationships between hours of driving and other conditions of work, 
and fatigue and physival fitness of drivers as measured by psycho- 
logical, physiological, and medical tests. In view of the time limit of 
| year the study was restricted to an experimental testing of methods, 
followed by the tests, which were given to as large a number of drivers 
as was practicable. 





'U. 8. Public Health Service. Public Health Bulletin No. 265: Fatigue and Hours of Service of Inter 
sate Truck Drivers, by R. R. Sayers and others. Washington, 1941. 
'See Monthly Labor Review for July 1941 (p. 165). 
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The study was carried out in three cities—Baltimore, Nashville, 9), 
Chicago—and altogether, 889 drivers were examined in 1,200) teg, 
sessions. A complete occupational history was obtained from ea¢, 
man, together with an accurate account of his activities during ¢h, 
previous 24 hours and the previous week. The tests were given at q)) 
times of day and at the end of drives of various lengths, and the effo,; 
was made to test drivers soon after they had left their trucks, if the, 
had been driving, or, if they had not been driving, soon. after ) 
sdequate period of sleep. In general, the tests were divided into ty, 
groups—performance tests, which measured the ability of the jp. 
dividual to perform a given task; and nonperformance tests, whic) 
measured bodily states over which the subject had little or no yolyp. 
tary control. As there are advantages and disadvantages connecte/ 
with each of these types of tests, both performance and nonperformanc: 
tests were used extensively in the study, it being considered tha 
neither one alone would give a clear picture of the symptom-compley 
known as fatigue. 





Results of Tests 


The medical examinations of the drivers showed that the group as 
a whole was in good health and good physical condition, largely 
because of the youthful age of most of the drivers and the selective 
nature of the occupation. However, a higher incidence of poor eye- 
sight, bloodshot eyes, high white-cell counts, and tremor of the hands 
was found than is usual in healthy men of similar age groups. 

Among the drivers tested, few, if any, showed evidence in the non- 
performance tests of recent extreme muscular exertion, which is 
evidenced by marked changes in the chemical composition of the blood, 
a greatly increased white-blood-cell count, and alterations in the blood 
pressure and heart rate. However, among men examined imme- 
diately after driving, the white-cell counts were higher on the average 
than among those who had not driven, although no fine gradation: 
were found by hours of driving. The average heart rate was found 
to be slightly lower with increasing hours of driving, while blood 
pressures were slightly higher among men who had driven than among 
those who had not driven immediately before the test. 

In tests of seven functions, men who had not driven at all had the 
highest average efficiency, those who had driven less than 10 hours 
had the next highest average efficiency, and those who had driven over 
10 hours had the lowest average efficiency. These tests were speed 
of tapping, reaction-coordination time, simple reaction time, manual 
steadiness, body sway, driving vigilance, and the ability to distinguis! 
flicker. From the standpoint of distinguishing between groups 0! 
men on the basis of their recent driving experience, these tests showed 
the most consistent and definite results. 
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In tests of three functions—aiming, resistance to glare, and speed 
of eye movement—the men who had driven at all performed less 
ficiently, on the average, than those who had not driven, although 
‘he data from the cities covered were not consistent on the question 
ys to Whether the 10-hours-and-over drivers performed less efficiently 
‘han the 1-to-10-hours group on these tests. 

On the average the heart rate decreased slightly with hours of 
jriving, while the average white-cell count was higher in men who had 
driven than in men who had not driven since sleep. In one city the 
average White-cell count increased, among the men examined, with 
hours of driving. 

Many of the tests, such as the estimation of the size of known ob- 
jects, the differential white-cell counts, the hemoglobin content of the 
blood, the acidity and the specific gravity of the urine, the visual 
acuity, and the total base and potassium concentration of -blood 
serum, showed no trends with hours of driving. 

The general psycho-physiological status or fatigue pattern of 
different individuals was shown from a composite score made from a 
battery of tests. For this purpose four tests—speed of tapping, 
manual steadiness, simple reaction time, and reaction-coordination 
time—were used. By this composite scoring method a progressive 
decrease in general efficiency was found with increasing hours of 
driving. Similar results were shown by computing coefficients of 
scoring from a battery of four performance and four nonperformance 
tests, as well as from composite scores calculated from 13 tests includ- 
ing all functions which showed changes with hours of driving. 

In conclusion it is stated that a “detailed analysis of data from all the 
tests, in general, confirmed the results shown by the coefficients of 
scoring, and none offered contradictory evidence. It appears that a 
reasonable limitation of hours of service of interstate truck drivers 
would reduce the number of drivers on the road with low functional 


| efficiency. This, it might reasonably be inferred, would act in the 


interest of highway safety.”’ 
rooooore 


RESULTS OF FACTORY HEALTH SERVICES 


A SURVEY made by the National Association of Manufacturers 
covering the health services of 2,064 companies shows that employers 
find the investment of funds in this work yields a high return in terms 
of employee health and attendance.! The investigation included 
plants in all parts of the country, employing large and small numbers 
of workers. Weighting for small plants, having 500 or fewer em- 





' National Association of Manufacturers. Industrial Health Practices—A Report of a Survey of 2,064 
lndustrial Establishments. New York, 1941. 
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ployees, was particularly heavy, this being the most nearly repres..:);4. 
tive size class in American industry at present. 

On the basis of reductions in various health hazards it is estin ated 
that a health program saves the average 500-employee plant $5 6); 
net eqgch year. All but 5 of 1,625 employers answering the query cop. 
sidered their programs to be paying propositions. Over 90 percent of 
the firms replying indicated reductions amounting to 44.9 percent jy 
accident frequency, 62.8 percent in occupational disease, 29.7 pe, 
cent mm absenteeism, and 28.8 percent in compensation-insuranc: 
premiums. Between 85 and 90 percent of those replying indicated 
reductions in labor turn-over of 27.3 percent. In addition 83 percent 
reported that labor relations were favorably affected. 

Most companies use physical examinations as a means of determin- 
ing proper placement of their employees. The report reviewed states 
that they do not unwarrantedly discriminate against applicants on the 
basis of the results of these examinations. On the average 4.4 per- 
cent of those applying for work in 1,154 plants were rejected because 
of physicai shortcomings disclosed through physical examination. A 
system of rating examinees according to the physical demands of the 
job was reported by 80 percent of 1,388 plants. Al] the large organiza- 
tions (20,000 or more employees), in contrast with 45 percent of the 
plants having fewer than 250 employees, kept physical-examination 
records confidential between doctor (or nurse) and the examinee. 
For all 1,455 plants reporting on this point the percent in which records 
were confidential was 41. 


Important Factors in Health Programs 


The 23 specified items that were listed by the 2,064 firms as import- 
ant components of a factory health program are, in the order of im- 
portance, as follows: 

Percent of fir 
Program of accident prevention _ - - - -- Jae ei. isd yee 
Exhaust ventilation for dust, fumes, or gas control__-_--_- : La lows 80 
Plant housekeeping and sanitation program_. 
Maintenance of a locker room_-_--. 4444. # 
Rooms equipped for medical examinations and emergency treatment. _.. {70 to 80 
Pre-employment physical examinations of factory employees by a doctor. 
Maintenance of a rest room___-____----__-- 
Records of all illnesses and absences _ bs GALLS: 
Fatigue-prevention program, including refreshments av ailable.... 
Employee hospital insurance- --------- ~~~ ---- 
Provision for recreational or athletic activities _-_- 
Periodic check-up of illumination of work surfaces---------_------ 
Pre-employment physical examinations of office employees by a doctor - - 
Workroom temperature supervision ------_---..-------------- ae 
Registered nurse in the plant at regular scheduled hours... ee 40 to 50 
Periodic check-up physical examinations of factory employees_---_- 
Maintenance of a lunchroom... Ho OM 
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Percent of firms 
Health education of emrployees to prevent ordinary illnesses___ - 
Employee BS CRE EL PE 
Doctor in the plant at regular scheduled hours- -_-------------- __. »80 to 40 
Fatigue-prevention program, including regular rest periods-__-- - - -- 
Fatigue-prevention program, including posture chairs or aids----- --- 
Periodic check-up physical examinations of office employees__-_--- - - -- -- 20 to 30 


These particular activities were in process of extension in the past 
year. 


Cost of Health Programs 


Regardless of size and type of industries, health programs are be- 
coming more widely accepted. However, the above factors have a 
direct influence on the average per-capita costs of the programs. Of 
the reporting plants 43 percent established their health services in 
the past decade of depression. Plants having fewer than 500 em- 
ployees accounted for 70 percent of the programs instituted within the 
past 5 years. The average annual per-capita cost in 1940 was $5.17 
for medical programs, $3.34 for safety, and $3.41 for industrial hygiene. 
The independent companies revealed a gradual decrease in annual 
per-capita cost of medical work as the number of employees increased. 
Although variations in the different costs were great, from industry to 
industry, no significant correlation was shown with the specific acci- 
dent and disease hazards of the industries. 

During the year before the survey was made, 4 to 26 percent of the 
firms introduced or extended special services. The greatest growth— 
26 percent of the firms—was in employee hospital insurance, and 21 
percent provided for periodic physical examinations of factory work- 
ers. The striking spread of community hospitalization plans is 
probably a large factor in expansion of employee hospital insurance. 
Reasons for the increase in physical examinations are not so evident. 

The findings in the present study corroborate those of earlier investi- 
gations, such as the study made by the National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board in 1939, and that of the National Safety Council in 1938. 

Average annual per-capita cost for industrial medical services has 
risen considerably during the past 25 years, although the rise has been 
slight since 1924. As measured in several surveys the averages in 
specified years were as shown below: 


Annual per-capita cost Annual per-capita cost 
IAS. 54s rare on 6§hChCUlhUtlCU , seul oe 
a a ; ee ie 
TE << » a a i 
a hla RS ESS re een ae ehe pate ite. Socay tl 5. 17 
| ay ad eee 5. 10 


These averages were taken from a report of the American College of 
Surgeons in which the high average for 1932 was partially explained by 
the fact that medical service, although reduced, was not curtailed so 
rapidly or so much as was employment during the depression period. 
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AGING AS AN INDUSTRIAL HEALTH PROBLE\ 


THE distinction between aged and aging persons is basic. Industry 
has little direct concern with the medical care of old persons; pensions 
are provided for the truly senile. The science of aging (gerontology). 
however, is rapidly becoming more important to industrial physicians 
according to an article in the March 29, 1941, issue of the Journal of 
the American Medical Association,' from which the following data are 
taken. 

The socio-economic problems of aging are the outcome of the shift- 
ing average age of the population, and are becoming more and more 
urgent. Since the beginning of the century, life expectancy has risep 
from 47 to over 63 years, and it is conservatively estimated that in 4 
more decades over 40 percent of the population of the United States 
will be 45 years of age or over. 

Kither these growing millions of elderly people must have jobs and 
support themselves, or the proportionately smaller group of younger 
people will have to maintain them in some way. “One answer implies 
productivity suited to capacity, the other destructive costs on what 
may ultimately become a minority.”’ 

The present and impending situations are wholly unprecedented: an average 
population age far in excess of anything known heretofore. The primary concern 
of medicine is with the first two of these three major categories, but the industrial 
physician cannot ignore the sociologic and economic factors involved. LIllumina- 
tion by research of the basic processes of senescence, the biologic and psychologic 
changes and the altered capacities will facilitate solution of both the clinical and 
the sociologic problems. 

Prior to the increased demand for workers in defense industries the 
large number of the unemployed allowed and encouraged the hiring 
of younger meh. In the existing emergency, the dearth of skilled 
men for technical jobs, together with the draft, can only tend to raise 
more rapidly the average age of workers in the great majority of indus- 
tries. War would intensify this situation. 


Chronologic and Physiologic Age 


Physiologic age varies from person to person of the same chronologic 
age. The longer the persons have lived, the greater the variation. 
Mental senescence may be premature in some, whereas the continued 
intellectual brilliancy in others seems to challenge corporeal old age. 
Consequently, the variability of the senescence rate in different struc- 
tures makes it impracticable to establish any single criterion of physio- 
logic age. It is essential, however, to remember always that ‘the 
aged are the consequences of aging and that the pathogenesis of senes- 
cence starts in youth.” If this fact is not forgotten, more can be done 
for the aging than for those already old. 





! Aging as an Industrial Health Problem, by Edward J. Stieglitz, M. D. 
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Aging does not imply decline alone. It is well known that there is 
compensation for every deviation. Though some functional capaci- 
‘ies dwindle, others increase. In illustration, as reaction of speed is 
reduced, endurance increases. 

Far greater differences in endurance and reaction to exercise are found in per- 
sons in the same age groups than are observed between younger and middle-aged 
subjects. Loss of mere physical strength is often compensated for by increased 
kill and judgment. It is not merely a coincidence that the engineers of the 
crack trains, that the captains of the most important ships, and that the directors 
of the greatest industries are old men. 

How to measure and evaluate physiologic old age is possibly the 
most significant clinical problem. The author suggests that the most 
logical procedure is through testing several functional reserve capaci- 
ties. For instance, a procedure calling for exertion or the cold-pressor 
test will be immensely more revealing than a single taking of a normal 
pulse rate or a normal blood pressure when a person is at rest. 

It is highly important to realize that aging increases individual 
variability. 


Factors in Maintenance of Industrial Health 


The great increase of individual variation in older persons is of im- 
portance to industrial health in numerous ways. In measuring func- 
tional reserve, in placing older workers, in prognosis of disease in 
older persons, and in therapy, the industrial physician ‘‘must avoid 
standardized routine if he hopes to utilize the best that older persons 
have to offer. And that is just what American civilization is going 
to have to do if our culture is to grow.” 

Industrial medicine can accomplish a great deal toward the im- 
provement of clinical procedures for health evaluation, and in helping 
to develop practical methods to measure functional reserve capacities, 
and thus aid in the establishment of the sorely needed bases for 
determining physiologic age. 

Periodic examinations.—in some quarters the periodic health inven- 
tory is not highly regarded because of the rather general failure: to 
apply preventive treatment. Properly conducted, periodic, analytical 
health inventories are the foundation for personal preventive medi- 
cine. In the case of the aging workers the consultations involved are 
highly significant, for the maladies of later and middle life are more 
individual than are the infective diseases, and medical care for aging 
persons must, therefore, be less and less routine. “The value of 
properly conducted prophylactic consultations is unquestioned.” 

Dr. Stieglitz maintains, however, that personal preventive medi- 
cine in industry should start with the keymen, whose places are the 
most difficult to fill. Industrial leaders, who carry the heaviest 
responsibilities, are almost always older persons and should have the 
benefit of active, energetic health maintenance. Their acceptance of 
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preventive health measures sets the required example in their rospy0. 
tive organizations. The physician himself should lead in furn 
such an example. 


Factors in Job Placement of Older Workers 


It is not necessary, the author holds, that the older mechanic o, 
artisan whose speed is somewhat retarded but whose skill and judy. 
ment are on the upgrade be put to sorting bolts and nuts or given 4’ 
job of watchman. Relegation to idleness and the pension role is yo} 
inevitable. The aging or aged worker can do various useful things 


shing 


Direct competition with youthful strength in a production line may be unwise, 


despite increased skill. Such unequal competition leads to neuroses. But ip 
some larger plants, parallel production lines, running at a slower tempo, ar 
feasible, or a greater number of men may be assigned to a portion of the work 
so that frequent short rest periods are possible. One well-known factory has 


several employees over 80 years of age continuing at the same pay and with 
responsibility for fine, precise work. Inquiry as to the reason for this rather 
unusual situation elicited the statement that the value to plant morale and 
esprit de corps was immeasurable. Industry must not forget these factors. 

The employee who has reached the age of 60 or more has valuab), 
possibilities as a teacher of new or younger workers. The training o! 
apprentices, the development of greater skill, and accuracy and pride 
of workmanship could well be functions of aging employees. Not 
willing to just “get by,” they can become outstanding examples ii 
given the opportunity. 

The author also suggests the feasibility of gradually training older 
workers for occupations which their capacities will permit them to 
perform. He states that with the right kind of pedagogy and con- 
tinuity of technical training, these aging employees can be successively 
prepared for higher technical responsibilities in line with their capac- 
ities, and that a “pilot study”’ with this objective, made at the sugges- 
tion and under the direction of a modern industrial medical] depart- 
ment, would be of inestimable value. Some industrial establishment: 
have devised methods for the diversified training of their younger 
workers. In the judgment of the author, such technical training 
should be carried on, though at a reduced pace, during the productive 


years. 
9000008 


PUBLIC-HEALTH ACTIVITIES OF NEW YORK 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


THE development of legislation designed to improve health condition: 
in the industries of New York and of the machinery for making th 
legislation effective, since the first labor laws were enacted in 1881. wxs 
the subject of a recent address by Frieda S. Miller, Industrial (om- 
missioner, New York State Department of Labor. Amendments 
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19 the labor laws through the years since the earliest ones were enacted 
how a gradual evolution, it is stated, from the attempt to remedy the 
vors’ conditions in industry to the establishment of an increasing 
jumber of industrial codes which provide specific rules and regulations 
for the preservation of the health of the worker by full control of the 
industrial environment. 


Health Functions of Various Bureaus 


In connection with the health aspects of the labor laws there are 
numerous regulations respecting hours and wages which protect the 
workers from excessive fatigue and help to maintain the standard of 
living and nutrition at a level compatible with health and safety. 
Other labor laws govern the construction and maintenance of factory 
buildings and the safeguarding of machinery, and provide for proper 
ventilation and illumination, removal of noxious dusts, fumes, and 
eases, and protection of workers in specially hazardous occupations 
such as in mines and tunnels. There are also special laws for the 
protection of the health of women and minors. The labor laws and 
codes of the State require official approval of the necessary safeguards 
for machinery and for the removal of dusts, fumes, and gases. 


The administration of these public-health provisions of the labor laws and 
industrial codes employs the integrated efforts of several bureaus of the State 
Labor Department, each approaching the problem from a somewhat different 
angle, but all engaged in a unified effort to attain a single objective—i. e., to 
provide safe and healthful working conditions, and, as a corollary, to prevent the 
occurrence of industrial accidents and occupational diseases. The functions of 
the important bureaus from this viewpoint are the following: 

The Codes Division formulates new industrial codes and revises existing ones 
in order that the basic labor laws relating to safe and healthful working conditions 
may keep pace with rapidly changing industrial development. 

The Board of Standards and Appeals officially promulgates all industrial codes; 
officially approves machine guards, and all equipment and devices requiring such 
approval by law; and is the body for judicial review of all appeals arising out of 
our labor laws and codes with the exception of compensation cases. 

The Division of Statistics is continuously engaged in the compilation and 
analysis of all pertinent departmental statistical data, an important part of which 
is that relating to accidents and occupational diseases, their incidence in the State, 
their causes, and the extent to which our preventive measures appear to be 
effective, as a guide to future procedure. ; 

The operating divisions jointly engaged in the protection of the lives and health 
of the workers in New York State are the following: 

|. The Engineering Division approves all plans for new factory buildings in 
order to insure safe construction, fire protection, and suitable housing for the work 
to be done therein. 

2. The Inspection Division is charged with routine enforcement of the labor 
laws and codes relating to the industrial environment and the health and safety 
of the workers. To this end, a staff of inspectors are continually making the 
rounds of the State, visiting factories, workshops, mercantile establishments, and 
mines, tunnels and quarries. 
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3. The Division of Women in Industry and Minimum Wage enforces t},. pro. 
visions of the labor laws and codes which relate to the control of home wor}: in al! 
its aspects; in establishing minimum wages for workers in an increasing numb, 
of industries in New York State, and in collecting all data necessary to this ey, 
by means of field studies. i) 

4. The Division of Industrial Hygiene is a technical arm of the Labor Depart. 
ment, and functions as a consulting unit to the Department as a whole, particular), 
to the Division of Codes, Inspection, Compensation, and the Board of Sta; dards 
and Appeals. In addition, this division conducts technical field and laborator, 
studies for the detection, control and prevention of occupational diseases ay; 
accidents. This work is medical, chemical, and engineering. 

5. The Division of Workmen’s Compensation provides the machinery for t}y, 
adjudication of compensation cases of workers suffering as a result of industria) 
accidents and occupational diseases, and arranges that they receive adequate 
medical care by physicians of their own choosing. Through the activities of thi 
Division there are maintained the special lists of physicians and medical bureays 
authorized to treat compensation cases in New York State. This authorizatioy 
may be granted by the Industrial Commissioner upon the recommendation of the 
County Medical Society. Fee schedules for such treatment have been worked out 
and are maintained by the Division, which also sets up requirements for record 
keeping and reporting of medical findings in compensation cases. Many of these 
latter activities are carried out in cooperation with local medical societies. 


Preventive Measures Against Occupational Diseases and Accidents 


Of special interest at the present time is the revival, because of 
national-defense requirements, of radium dial painting. In 1918-19 
more than 2,000,000 dials were painted with radioactive luminous 
compounds, mostly wrist-watch dials for the use of soldiers. As » 
result of ignorance of safe-practice measures for the handling of this 
dangerous material, many cases of poisoning and lingering death 
occurred. After the war, however, very little dial painting was done 
in the State, so that in 1929 not more than 40 persons were engaged 
in this work, although subsequently, as a result of the increase in air 
travel, the industry expanded somewhat. There has been the closest 
possible supervision of these factories in the past years by the State 
Division of Industrial Hygiene and as a result no new cases of radium 
poisoning have developed. 

At the present time, the number employed in the industry is rapidly 
increasing, and a large number of persons are being trained for the 
work. Since the work is highly skilled and requires an intensive 
course of training, it is possible at the same time to instruct thes 
workers in methods of handling the radium safely. The sudden 
revivaleof the industry in the present emergency, however, suggested 
the urgent need for a formal code for the enforcement of safe working 
conditions particularly for plants undertaking this work for the first 
time, where the management may not be familiar with the hazards 
involved nor with the safe practices in use in the industry. The 
State Division of Industrial Hygiene drew up such a code, which was 
submitted to experts in the radium field and to representatives of the 
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»dustry and of the labor union, for criticism, after which it was being 
vised and was soon to be put in effect. 

Several codes providing for the control of silicosis are in effect in 
-ock-drilling operations and in branches of the ceramics industry. 
The rock-drilling code, it is said, found immediate and rather dramatic 
application for the protection of the health of the workers in the 
5-mile Delaware Aqueduct now being constructed to provide an 
nereased water supply for New York City. In this project rock- 
jrilling operations, on a scale of unprecedented magnitude, in rock of 
high silica content, have been carried out, and yet it has been possible 
‘9 obtain more favorable working conditions than have ever before 
been achieved. The rock-drilling code previded for day-to-day super- 
rision and control of the working environment in the tunnel by 
repeated dust counts; air analysis for nitrous oxide, carbon monoxide, 
or other noxious gases, following blasting operations; measurements of 
illumination; and continuous tests of the ventilation system.” 

Enforcement of code requirements as to ventilation has played an 
important role in the prevention of accidents resulting from poor visi- 
bility because of fog and mist. Adequate medical facilities for the 
care of those injured in accidents have been provided in the country 
districts through the cooperation of the State Labor Department and 
local medical societies; and first-aid facilities, carefully controlled as 
to number, location, equipment, and personnel, have been closely 
supervised. 


Safeguarding the Working Conditions 


The Division of Industrial Hygiene and Inspection is closely con- 
cerned with the activities of most of the other bureaus in the State 
Department of Labor which deal with different aspects of working 
conditions. Although the law requires that all plans for new factory 
buildings must be submitted to the Engineering Division for approval, 
even in advance of the drawing up of new building plans, the Division 
is frequently called upon to survey existing facilities and processes 
with a view to advising whether they may be safely duplicated or 
should be modified in the new building. Such an appraisal includes 
lust counts, air analyses, measurements of air flow and other technical 
measurements which the Engineering Division through its technical 
experts is in a position to provide. At the present time the airplane 
plants of the State are planning for the construction of a large number 
of new buildings and many are enlarging existing structures. The 
Division has investigated all these plants and has advised management 
is to improved ventilation for spray booths, for degreasing operations, 
and for electroplating tanks to protect the workers against injurious 
exposure to toluol, trichloroethylene, chromic acid mists, carbon- 
monoxide gas, and other toxic substances. The need for protecting 
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workers using X-ray machines to X-ray metal castings was |<, 
encountered in this industry and proper safeguards were in sre, 
These are only a few of the many industrial corditions with which ¢},, 
Division is called upon to deal. 

In conclusion the speaker said: 


The early mandate of the labor law, which wisely recognized that the heajt) 
and safety of the great numbers of New York State’s working citizens are 1), atte, 
of great publie concern, has been translated into a series of operating and contp,) 
units whose business it is to give timely, effective content to the basic idea of ti, 
law. Industry itself is a growing, changing thing. Effective measures for safe 
guarding workers’ health must, therefore, be based on current knowledge >; 
industrial developments, on close continuing and constructive contacts with th, 
partners in the industrial process—labor and management. There must be eyp. 
tinuous improvement of the working environment as our knowledge of its hazards 


grows, so that the manpower of the State may be conserved in increasing measure, 


Where hazards persist and complete safety cannot be achieved, there must be t}, 
greatest possible measure of salvage for the victims of the industrial process, 
salvage in restored health and function; salvage in money compensation that keeps 
families going when disability makes further wage earning impossible. The 
framework for this process is the labor law. The impetus for its improvement 
comes out of the field experience of the operating units of the department. [t is 
formulated in the research and technical branches and applied with the conseu: 
and cooperation of workers and management, who are alike the beneficiaries » 
the State’s intelligent policy. 
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Industrial Accidents 
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INJURY EXPERIENCE IN THE IRON AND STEEL 
INDUSTRY, 1939 AND 1940? 


Summary 


THE average frequency of disabling injuries during 1940 was 8 for 
each million employee-hours worked, in the 1,386 departmental units 
of the iron and steel industry covered in a survey by the Bureau of 
labor Statistics. For the major departmental groups the average 
frequencies were: Melting and rolling, 8.8; finishing, 9.8; service and 
maintenance, 5.4; and miscellaneous labor, 6.6. Departments not 
esewhere classified averaged 12.9 disabling injuries per million 
employee-hours worked. 

Frequency rates * for the 37 classifiable departments ranged from 
).5 for the clerical ‘and sales department to 37.2 for the electric- 
furnace-edepartment. Nearly half (17) of all the departments, how- 
ever, had frequency rates ranging between 5 and 10; 7 others had 
sates Of less than 5; and 8 had rates in the range of 10 to 15. Three 
departments had rates of 15 but less than 20, while only 2 had rates 
higher than 20. 

In comparison with the record for identical departmental units in 
the previous year, the combined frequency rate represents a decrease 
of 2 percent from the 1939 rate of 8.2. This decline in injury fre- 
quency is particularly noteworthy, in view of the 7-percent increase 
in total employment reported for 1940, and the more intensive activity 
reflected in the 14 percent increase in employee-hours worked. The 
effect of the increase in these exposure factors, however, appears in 
the 11-percent rise in the total number of injuries reported. 

The time lost because of disabling industrial injuries averaged 1.7. 
days for each 1,000 employee-hours worked in all departments during 
1940. The miscellaneous labor group had the lowest severity rate 
1.9), and the nonclassifiable departments had the highest (2.3). 
for the melting and rolling group of departments the 1940 severity 





' Prepared by George R. McCormack and Frank McElroy under the supervision of Max D. Kossoris 
ofthe Bureau’s Division of Industrial Accident Statistics. 

' The frequency rate is the average number of disabling injuries for each million employee-hours worked. 
The severity rate is the average number of days lost for each thousand employee-hours worked. The 
sandard time-loss ratings for fatalities and permanent disabilities are given in Method of Compiling 
industrial Injury Rates, approved by the American Standards Association, 1937. 
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rate was 1.9; for the finishing departments it was 1.7; and for th, 
service and maintenance departments it was 1.8. 

Although the decline in the general severity rate amounted to on)y 
one-tenth of a point (i. e., from 1.8 in 1939 to 1.7 in 1940), it repre. 
sented a 4-percent improvement, achieved in the face of a consider. 
able influx of new employees and more sustained working periods 
In general, the 1940 record indicated a tendency toward injuries of 
less serious nature than those reported for 1939. For all departments 
16 out of every 1,000 disabling injuries resulted in death or permanent. 
total disability in 1940 compared with 17 in 1939. In 107 out of 
every 1,000 cases in each year permanent-partial disability resulted. 
but the average time charge due to such injuries declined from 849 
days in 1939 to 838 days in 1940. The average time lost because of 
temporary disabling injuries similarly fell from 31 days in 1939 to 29 
days in 1940. In the main, this improvement was due to the better 
records achieved in the departments of the service and maintenance 
group. 


Tasie 1.—Summary of Injury Data for 1,386 Identical Departments in the Iron and Stee! 
Industry, 1939 and 1940 
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Scope and Method of Survey 


For a number of years the Bureau of Labor Statistics has made 
annual surveys covering the industrial-injury experience of iron and 
steel manufacturing plants. All of the data compiled for these studies 
have been voluntarily supplied by cooperating firms upon schedules 
furnished by the Bureau. 

The present study is based upon reports applying to 1,386 individual 
plant departments, which in 1940 employed on the average ove! 
400,000 persons. Corresponding information for both 1939 and 1°4° 
has been included for each of these departments. , 

Previous studies relating to the industrial-injury experience of the 
iron and steel industry have included some reports applying to th: 
metal-treating departments of firms which were primarily engaged in 
the production of finished metal products, rather than in the basi¢ 
manufacture of iron and steel. In the present study, however, only 
the reports of those firms which operate furnaces or rolling mills an¢ 
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se primarily engaged in the production of basic iron and steel have 
yen included. This has resulted in some reduction in the number of 
»nits upon which the analysis for 1939-40 is based. For this reason 
the frequency and severity rates developed in this study should not be 
mpared directly with those presented in previous reports. For the 
ourpose Of determining the trend of injuries within the industry, 
however, the percentages of change between successive years as shown 
the earlier 2-year reports may still be used, as the change in the 
onstitution of the sample has not been sufficient to affect those 
relationships materially. It is believed that limiting the survey to 
(rms primarily engaged in basic production will result in a more 
accurate picture of conditions in the industry. 


Injury Experience, by Departments 


Melting and rolling.—A 5-percent increase in the number of injuries 
in 1940 as compared with 1939 was more than offset by an 11-percent 
ncrease in employee-hours worked in the melting and rolling depart- 
nents, resulting in a substantial decrease in the frequency rate for this 
soup from 9.2 in 1939 to 8.8 in 1940. 

Ten of the melting and rolling departments had lower frequency 
rates in 1940 than in 1939. Of these, nine had increases in the number 
of hours worked. Five departments had increases in their frequency 
rates, four of these also having an increase in employee-hours worked. 
No change occurred in the frequency rate recorded for the bessemer- 
converter department. 

The outstanding decrease in frequency rate over the year was that 
of the puddling mills, which had a rate of 28.4 in 1940, compared with 
j1.6 in 1939. The sample for this department, however, included 
nly 3 units and less than 250 employees. Reductions of over 20 
percent in their frequency rates were achieved in both the plate-mill 
ind cold-reduction departments. The hot-strip-mill department had 
areduction of 13 percent, and the cold-rolling department a reduction 
of 10 percent. 

All of the recorded increases in departmental frequency rates in the 
melting and rolling group were quite substantial. For the electric- 
fumace department the increase amounted to 34 percent; for rod mills 
tamounted to 29 percent; and for hot mills it amounted to 11 percent. 
The light-rolling-mill department had a frequency rate increase of 
nearly 10 percent and the blast-furnace department had an increase 
of almost 9 percent. 

On the basis of 1940 frequency rates the plate-mill department, 
with a rate of 5.0, showed the lowest injury record among the depart- 
ments of this group. The highest frequency rate in the group was 
37.2, recorded for the electric-furnace department. Eight other 
lepartments in the group had frequency rates ranging over 5 but 
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under 10; four had rates between 10 and 15; one had a rate of 17 ¢ 
and another a rate of 28.4. 

The severity rate for the entire greup of melting and rolling pay. 
ments declined from 2.0 in 1939 to 1.9 in 1940, or about 5 percent oye, 
the year. There were, however, wide variations in the movement of 
the severity rates for the various departments of the group, th, 
amount of change ranging from a 71-percent decrease for the hot-m| 
department to a 163-percent increase for the cold-rolling departmen:. 
Eleven of the departments recorded decreases in their severity rates 
and 5 recorded increases. In 7 departments the direction of thp 
movement in the severity. rate coincided with that of the frequency 
rate; in 9 departments the two rates moved in opposite directions, 

The 1940 severity rates of the melting and rolling departments 
ranged from 0.4 in the hot mills to 3.7 in the blast-furnace department. 
Three other departments had severity rates of less than 1.0; seven had 
rates of from 1.0 to 2.0; and four had rates between 2.0 and 3.0. 

For a complete summary of the 1939 and 1940 experience by depart- 
ments see table 2. 

Finishing.—The finishing departments as a group had a somewhat 
less favorable record in 1940 than in 1939. For the entire group the 
frequency rate rose from 9.6 to 9.8 and the severity rate from 1.3 to 
1.7. To a considerable extent this adverse movement was due to the 
experience of the forge-shop department, which included about 1() 
percent of the total employee-hours of the group, and in which the 
frequency rate advanced nearly 82 percent over the year. 

Six other departments of this group, however, had higher frequency 
rates in 1940 than in 1939. All the frequency increases, except | 
that of the woven-wire fence department, were accompanied by sub- | 
stantial increases in employee-hours of exposure. The more signifi- 
cant frequency increases were those of the cold-drawing department 
which rose from 13.3 to 15.3; the fabricating shops, which rose from 
5.8 to 6.4; and the woven-wire-fence department, which rose from 
8.0 to 11.3. 

The department of the finishing group, outstanding for a lower 
frequency rate in 1940 than in 1939, was the stamping department 
which lowered its rate from 18.4 to 10.7. This reduction, however. 
was accompanied by a slight decrease in employee-hours worked. 
Five other departments—the armor plate, bolts and nuts, galvanizing 
and tinning, nails and staples, and wire-drawing departments—also 
showed improvement in their injury frequency records over tle 
year. Of these the most significant frequency-rate changes wer 
13.3 to 11.4 in the bolt and nut department; 7.2 to 6.7 in the galve- 
nizing and tinning department; and 11.8 to 10.0 in the wire-drawins 
department. 
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The 1940 departmental frequency rates withiu the finishing group 
‘anged from 2.2 for the wire-springs department (based upon a small 
sample) to 19.1 for the forge shops. In the entire group there were 
three rates of less than 5.0, five rates of 5.0 but less than 10.0, four 
rates of 10.0 but less than 15.0, and two of over 15.0. 


Taste 2.—Injury Frequency and Severity Rates for 1,386 Identical Departments in the 
Iron and Steel Industry, by Department, 1940 Compared with 1939 
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_. The frequency rate is the average number of disabling injuries for each million employee-bours worked 
The severity rate is the average number of days lost for each thousand employee-hours worked. The 
standard time-loss ratings for fatalities and permanent disabilities are those approved by the American 
‘tandards Association, 1937. 
' Except coke-oven departments. 
* Including the units which reported for 1940 only, the 1940 experience of the armor-plate departm :nt was: 
“tae worked, 2,419,000; disabling injuries, 5; frequency rate, 2.1; severity rate, 0.6. 
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Severity-rate increases in the finishing group were more numeroy, 
than were the advances in frequency rates. Nine of the 14 depart. 
ments had advatices in their severity rates, 4 had decreases, anq | 
showed no change. The increases shown for the armor plate, ax} 
works, and wire-springs departments, however, cannot be considered 
significant because of the small number of units and employees jn. 
cluded in the sample. Four of the other departments—the forge shops, J 
nails and staples, stamping, and woven-wire fence departments— 
more than doubled their severity rates, while that of the fabricatins 
shops nearly doubled. The departments having reductions in their 
severity rates were bolts and nuts, 0.7 to 0.6; car wheels, 1.7 to 0.. 
cold drawing, 2.9 to 2.0; and the foundry department, 1.9 to 0.9. I) 
each instance the departments showing an improvement in severity 
rates also reported a greater number of employee-hours worked jy 
1940 than in 1939. 

The range of significant severity rates for 1940 among the finishing 
departments was from 0.6 for the bolts and nuts department to 3.5 
for the stamping department. Two other significant rates were less 
than 1.0, three were between 1.0 and 2.0, three were between 2.( 
and 3.0, and one other exceeded 3.0. 

Service and maintenance.—The six service and maintenance depart- 
ments as a group had an 8-percent rise in their frequency rate, from 
5.0 in 1939 to 5.4 in 1940, but reduced their combined severity rate 
by 14 percent, from 2.1 in 1939 to 1.8 in 1940. 

This adverse trend in the group average frequency was entirel 
ascribable to the experience of two departments, the powerhouse and 
the yards and transportation departments, whose frequency rates in- 
creased 44 percent and 26 percent respectively over the year. ‘Two o! 
the other departments in the group had a lower frequency ut 1940 than 
in 1939, and two more had no change in their frequency rates. 

The experience of the mechanical department is noteworthy in that 
this record was achieved despite a 16-percent incresse in employment 
and a 30-percent increase in employee-hours worked. The 1940 fre- 
quency rates for the various departments were: Cierical and sales, ().); 
ore docks and yards, 2.0; electrical, 3.5; powerhouses, 3.9; mechanical, 
6.8; and yards and transportation, 9.7. 

Three of the severity rates for departments in this group were lower 
in 1940 than in 1939, and three were higher. The most important 0! 
these changes, in respect to its effect upon the group average, was tlie 
14-percent reduction in the severity rate for the mechanical depart- 
ment. The respective severity rates for 1940 were: Clerical and sales 
0.2; electrical, 0.8; powerhouses, 0.8; mechanical, 1.9; yards and trans 
portation, 4.8; and ore docks and yards, 11.7. | 

Miscelianeous.—Both the frequency and severity rates of the musce 
laneous labor group fell in 1940. The frequency rate dropped fro 
7.4 in 1939 to 6.6 in 1940 and the severity rate declined from 1.1 to 0.’. 
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The ‘not elsewhere classified’ group recorded. an increase in both 
he | - juency and severity rates. In 1939 the frequency rate was 
. 1940 it was 12.9. The severity rate climbed from 1.9 in 1939 

9 a4 in 1940. 

” Although coke ovens do not properly fall within the iron and steel 
Jjassification, figures are listed in table 2 because several iarge iron 
and steel establishments operate such departments. These figures are 
\isted separately and are not included in industry totals. The fre- 
quency rate of these departments rose from 2.9 in 1939 to 3.3 in 1940 
ind the severity rate declined slightly from 1.5 to 1.3. 


Relation of Employment, Exposure, and Injury Occurrence 


The proportionate changes in employment, number of employee- 
hours worked, and number of injuries reported for each department in 
the year 1940 as compared with 1939 are shown in table 3. 


Taste 3.—Changes in Employment, Employee-Hours Worked, and Disabling Injuries, 
1939 and 1940 
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‘ Less than 0.05. 
’ Reported no injuries in 1939, 2 in 1940. 
* Reported no injuries in 1939, 3 in 1940. 


For the entire group of departments, average employment was 7 
percent higher in 1940 than in 1939 and the total number of employee- 
hours worked was 14 percent higher. Inasmuch as the number of 
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employee-hours worked measures the amount of exposure to in, istrial 
_ injuries, it would be reasonable to expect, other things being equ. |. ;},,, 
the number of injuries would vary in direct ratio with this factor 7), 
introduction of a considerable number of new workers into the in 
however, would seem to increase the tendency toward accide: ts }yo. 
cause of the inexperience and inexpertness of the newcomers 1), 
fact that total injuries did increase in 1940, therefore, was to be oy. 
pected. The fact that they advanced only 11 percent, in view of t}, 
14-percent increase in exposure and the 7-percent increase in employ. 
ment, indicates that the industry as a whole has made a success! | ¢ 
fort to overcome the increased hazards inherent in its growing activity 

Twenty-five of the thirty-seven classifiable departments reporte 
some increase in disabling injuries during 1940. Of these, al! but | 
also reported an increase in employee-hours worked, and all but 3 re. 
ported an increase in employment. In 13 departments injuries jp- 
creased proportionately more than did employee-hours worked. 

Of the 12 departments reporting fewer injuries in 1940 than in 1939. 
4 had less employment and fewer employee-hours worked; 5 had less 
employment but more hours worked; and 3 had greater employment 
and more employee-hours worked. 


istry 
Ar 


Disability Distribution 


For the industry as a whole the distribution of disabling injuries 
according to resulting disability shows little change between 1939 and 
1940 (table 4). 

In 1940, out of every 1,000 disabling injuries, 16 resulted in either 
death or permanent-total disability, as compared with 17 in 1939. 
The relative occurrence of permanent-partial disability was identical 
in the two years, there being 107 cases of this type in every 1,()()( 
disabling injuries during both periods. Temporary-total disability 
occurred in 877 of every 1,000 injuries in 1940 and in 876 of every 
1,000 in 1939. 

The average time charge per permanent-partial disability similarly 
showed little proportionate change, but was reduced from 842 days 
in 1939 to 838 days in 1940. The average duration of temporary- 
total disability, however, was only 29 days in 1940 as compared with 
31 days in 1939. 

In the melting and rolling group of departments as a unit, th 
relative number of disabilities of each type was the same in bot! 
1939 and 1940. In each year, there were 18 fatalities or permanent- 
total disabilities, 106 permanent-partial disabilities, and 876 tem- 
porary disabilities in each thousand disabling injuries. The average 
time charge for permanent-partial disabilities increased from SU 
days in 1939 to 832 days in 1940 and the average time lost for tem- 
porary disabilities fell from 33 days to 29 days. 
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taste 4.—Disability Distribution per 1,000 Injuries, and Average Days Lost, in the 
Iron and Steel Industry, by Departments, 1939 and 1940 
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! Each death or permanent total disability is charged with a time loss of 6,000 days. 


The finishing departments, however, experienced a pronounced 
shift to more serious injuries. In each thousand disabling injuries, 
these departments had 11 fatalities or permanent-total disabilities 
in 1940, as compared with 8 in 1939; and 106 permanent-partial 
disabilities in 1940, as compared with 91 in 1939. The time charge 
for each permanent-partial disability also increased, rising from 763 
days in 1939 to 782 in 1940. The average time lost for temporary- 
total injuries remained the same—25 days in each year. 

Injuries tended to be less serious in the service and maintenance 
group of departments. The fatalities and permanent-total disabilities 
in this group fell from 38 in each 1,000 disabling injuries in 1939 to 


27 in 1940. The ratio of permanent-partial disabilities similarly 
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was reduced from 172 to 147. Although there were fewer pern nent. 
partial disabilities, the average disability was more severe ij: | 94, 
than in 1939—the average time charge rising from 904 days i: 1939 
to 971 days in 1940. On the other hand, the average time lost pe: tem- 
porary disability dropped from 41 days in 1939 to 35 in 1940. 
Death and permanent-total disability—Some cases of deat}, o, 
permanent-total disability were reported for 1940 in 24 of the e- 


classifiable departments. Six of these departments had no fatal 
nor permanent-total disability injuries in 1939. On the other hang 
3 departments reported some cases in this classification for 1929 
but had no such cases in 1940. Ten departments reported no deaths 
nor permanent-total disabilities in either year. 

Permanent-partial disability—All of the individual departments 
except the puddling mills, the axle works, and the ore docks and yards 
reported some cases of permanent-partial disability during 1949 
In one department 50 percent of the disabling injuries reported wer, 
permanent-partial disability cases, and in three others the proportio, 
ranged above 20 percent. For comparative purposes, however, t}y, 
ratios of fatal, permanent-total, and permanent-partial disabilitie: 
for departments, which reported only a very small number of injuries 
are not particularly significant. Eliminating all departments fo 
which less than 50 disabling injuries were reported, therefore, t}) 
proportion of disabling injuries falling within the permanent-partia! 
disability classification amounted to less than 5 percent for 2 depart- 
ments; between 5 and 10 percent for 9 departments; between 10 and 
15 percent for 10 departments; and from 15 to 20 percent for 3 depart: 
ments. 

The average number of days lost for each permanent-partial 
disability in 1940 ranged from 300 days, in the hot-mill, electri 
furnace, and wire-springs departments, to 1,770 days in the fabri- 
cating shops. In 7 departments the average was between 300 and 
500 days; in 19 departments it was between 500 and 1,000 days: 
and in 8 departments it amounted to 1,000 days or more. 

In comparison with 1939, 16 departments had a higher averay’ 
number of days lost per permanent-partial disability in 1940, and |! 
had a lower average. 

Temporary-total disability—Injuries falling in this classificatio 
are those which, although preventing the injured person from workinz 
for a period of 1 or more days, do not result in any permanent impau- 
ment. The great majority of all injuries are of this type. The 
were 17 departments in which the relative number of temporary-tot«: 
disabilities was greater in 1940 than in 1939 and an equal number 
which the reverse was true. In 3 departments the relative proporti' 
was identical for the two years. 

The proportion of temporary-total disabilities in the different depa!'- 
ments ranged up to 100 percent in 1940. Eliminating those for whic! 
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the pl portions cannot be held to be significant because of the small 
»ymber of injuries reported, the distribution indicates that temporary- 
‘otal disability cases comprised between 70 and 80 percent of all 
jsabling injuries in 1 department; between 80 and 90 percent in 15 
partments; and over 90 percent in 8 departments. 

The average amount of time lost for each temporary-total injury in 
‘he various departments was lower in 1940 than in 1939 for 23 depart- 
ments, higher for 10 departments, and unchanged for 1 department. 
[, 1940 the average time lost per case of temporary-total disability 
ranged from 15 days in the woven-wire-springs department to 54 in 
‘he car-wheel and powerhouse departments. 


Experience of a Select Group of Establishments 
| I 


In table 5 the frequency rates by cause of injury are shown for a 
lect group of plants which have consistently carried on a positive 


Taste 5.—Frequency Rates for Disabling Injuries in a Select Group of Iron and 
Steel Establishments, 1913 to 1940, by Causes of Injuries 
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' Totals and subtotals are based on employee-hours rather than on totals of rounded individual figures. 
* Less than 0.05. 
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safety program. ‘These plants, representing about one-third |; the 
iron and steel industry, have achieved a much lower frequen: ;,;, 
than that of the industry as a whole, even though in 1940 thir fr. 
quency rate rose to 4.5 as compared with 4.4 in 1939, while the in ust), 
rate was declining from 8.2 to 8.0. If the lower rate of this <ojeq 
group had been equaled by all other plants, the total numer 
disabling injuries in the entire group studied during 1940 would hay, 
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been 3,800 instead of 6,700. The data from table 5 are also pre- 
sented graphically in chart 1. 

It is interesting to note that although the greater absolute reducti!. 
in frequency was won in the earlier years of the program, when tl 
rate was being forced down 86 percent from 60.3 in 1913 to 8.2 in 1925, 
continued s*{cty efforts have nevertheless gained a further reduction 0! 
45 percent from the 1925 level of injury frequency. The 1940 fre- 


quency represents an improvement of over 92 percent from the |! 
record of these plants. 








Industrial Accidents 
Shift-Hour of Occurrence 


Detailed information regarding time of occurrence was obtained for 
, total of 1,273 injuries reported by 26 plants. These data have been 
‘abulated according to the shift-hour of occurrence, and have been 
jassitied by department groups in table 6, and by shifts in table 7. 

In this group of plants injuries were relatively most frequent during 
‘he first working hour; declined successively in the second, third, 
fourth, and fifth hours; increased very slightly in the sixth hour; and 
declined in the eighth hour. In general the major departmental 
vroups closely followed the general experience. The relative decrease 
between the first and second hour was most pronounced in the finishing 
departments. 


Taste 6.—Distribution of 1,273 Injuries in Iron and Steel Industry, by Department 
Group and by Hour of Shift in Which Injury Occurred, 1940 





Total Percent of total injuries occurring in— 
num- 
Department group ber of 

in- 2d 3d 4th | Sth | 6th | 7th | Sth 
juries hour | hour | hour | hour | hour | hour | hour 











All departaneQts.. cnaaae~--sccuns---ice 3 11 9 














Melting and rolling : 12 9 
Finishing 9 10 
Service and maintenance 11 10 
Miscellaneous labor 15 8 



































| Less than a half of 1 percent 


Variations in the experience of the different shifts, however, were 
more striking. On the day shift, injuries reached their peak frequency 
in the second hour and then declined relatively through the sixth 
hour, rising to a second minor peak in the seventh hour. On the 
evening shift, the first hou: showed a decided peak, after which the 
relative frequency leveled off until the eighth hour when it again 
declined. On the night shift, there were two definite injury peaks; 
the first (and greater) of these came in the first hour and the second 
came in the sixth hour. 


Taste 7.—Distribution of 1,273 Injuries in Iron and Steel Industry, by Shift and by 
Hour of Shift in Which Injury Occurred, 1940 





Total Percent of total injuries occurring in— 
num- 

ber of | 
in- Ist 3d 4th 5th | 6th 7th 8th 
juries | hour hour | hour | hour | hour | hour | hour | 
| | 








1, 273 17 13| 12 | 12 | 9 





12 4| 13 / ut 13! 10 
372| 2B 13} 10] 10} 12) 8 
281 18 12} 13] | 16) 10) 8 
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Industrial Disputes 


RECENT STRIKES 


THE Bureau’s preliminary estimates on strike activity in July 1941 
how 430 new strikes, in which 140,000 workers were involved. There 
were 1,300,000 man-days of idleness during strikes in the month. 
The number of strikes was 12 percent greater than the estimated 
pumver in June, 76 percent greater than in July 1940, and 67 percent 
creater than the July average for the 5-year period 1935-39. The 
number of workers involved was about 4 percent greater than in 
June, more than twice as great as in July a year ago, and 47 percent 
sreater than the 5-year average for July (1935-39). The amount of 
dleness during strikes in July 1941 was about 5 percent smaller than 
in the preceding month although it was more than twice as great as in 
July 1940. It was still 12 percent below the average for July during 
the 5-year period 1935-39, however. 

Except for May, there were more strikes in July than in any pre- 
ceding month of 1941. The July strikes were not large on the aver- 
age, although the strike of electricians which began July 29 in New 
York City involved several thousand workers. Comparative figures 
for July and other periods are shown in the table below. 


Strikes in June and July 1941 Compared W ith Averages of Preceding 5-\ ear Period 





Averages for 5-year 
July Julv period, 1935-39 
1941 ! 1940 — 


July June 


Item 


Number of strikes beginning in month __. 430 385 244 | 258 290 
Number of workers involved in new strikes__- ; 140, 000 134, 000 63, 126 | 95, 495 | 101, 832 
Number of man-days idle during all strikes in pro- 

gress during month CEST ope $73 5 ae 


585, 651 I1, 471, 130 | 1, 893, 299 


oom 000 |1, 375, 000 
| 


| 





Preliminary estimates. 
OPPO OR 


STRIKES IN MAY 1941? 


DETAILED information has been obtained on 432 strikes beginning 
in May 1941, in which 330,000 workers were involved. During these 
strikes, plus 161 which continued into May from preceding months— 
a total of 593—there were 2,170,000 man-days of idleness in May. 


‘The Bureau’s statistics on strikes exclude minor disputes lasting less than 1 day or involving fewer than 
5 Workers. 


6935 
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The number of strikes occurring in May was greater than in any 
preceding month since the summer of 1937. The number of workers 
involved, however, was 35 percent less, and the amount of id! 














eness 
resulting from strikes in May was 69 percent less than in April. 
TasLe 1.—Trend of Strikes, 1935 to May 1941 

Number of strikes Workers involved in strikes 
| M ays 
Year and month Begin- |In prog-| yg. | Beginni idle dur- 
connie | - | Beginning) In prog- , ing montt 
month | during| i8¢ tn | in month| ree dur. | Ending 

or year | month month | or year jing month 

pat 9 roe | — - 
SOM Lit. 3455. ead ae 2,014 |_...-... Baws] RESO RO! | 15, 456, 33 
a eee 2, 172 |.....---]---.-<-- 788, 648 |_...-...-- |-------s-- | 13, 901. oe 
__ . NOSE: 9 - Ft eRe a” RES Es 1, 860, 621 |__-.......| cckcecsl Sm 434 oor 
0 ERT: <p diiniiene cided | es ae  * | aa ae .| 148 273 
SRST SERRE BES ome, BE tsiirenl wa dates S| each nes 17’ 812. 219 
a a CO OT—TVwEEE Oe eee eae | 6, 700,879 

1940 
POGNEEG ns... ced én Sette - ncaumeee 128 222 124 26,937 | 41,284) 32,743 | 246, 674 
February — Torr eee 172 270 153 29, 509 38, 050 17, 252 | 289, 992 
PEO ning onan ctabagnnns<aqnecess 178 295 187 22, 433 43, 231 29, 593 | 86, 98] 
eae eee a 228 336 214 39, 481 53, 119 29, 226 | 441. 66 
SBR ASR EARS ORRL? Ss |S Fem 239 361 239 53, 231 77, 124 59, 263 | 665, 6R8 
EES SS eS a 214 336 190 38, 542 56, 403 36, 559 | 484, 007 
> SRE BE SOR =. RE 244 390 227 63, 126 82, 970 54, 100 585, 65) 
August ........ ee 6 231 394 253 61, 356 90, 226 47, 199 | 706, 308 
IONS 5 <0 c a ghee +> canes 253 394 242 65,362 | 108, 389 72, 523 | 780, 571 
J eee 267 419 253 71,997 | 107,863 68, 730 15, O14 
DOU «odes e chan «Sadia 207 373 243 62, 399 101, 532 82, 571 739, R07 
December... ..- ae ER on 147 277 168 42,615 | 61,576 | 43, 605 | 458 314 

19411 
Pg gE ER RS oe 221 330 212 90, 976 108, 947 53, 739 | 657, 925 
PORED .. ci dccnnedansck eee 252 370 230 69, 478 124, 686 64,801 | = 1, 122, 178 
March. .....--. + dala ao. iin tte 329 469 302 115, 798 175, 683 122,892 | 1, 541, 37¢ 
April_..... oe 359 526 365 508, 318 561, 109 472,901 | 7, 082, 549 
) RE 432 593 407 330, 509 418, 717 336,872 | 2, 170, 29 

1 























_| Succeeding reports may show slightly different figures for the various months due to corrections and addi- 
tions made as later information is received. : 


The largest strikes beginning in May, as measured in terms of num- 
ber of workers involved, were: (1) The 1-day strike of approximate; 
90,000 anthracite miners in eastern Pennsylvania on May 19. This 
strike was terminated by a compromise agreement providing for wage 
increases and a vacation payment. (2) A 2-day stoppage (May 15 
and 16) of nearly 40,000 workers at certain plants of the General 
Motors Corporation in Flint, Detroit, and Saginaw, Mich. Workers 
in these plants stopped work while negotiations were in progress 
before the National Defense Mediation Board in Washington for the 
renewal of the union agreement between the General Motors Corpo- 
ration and the United Automobile Workers of America (C. I. 0.). 
The stoppage was terminated when the negotiations in Washington 
produced an agreement providing for a wage increase of 10 cents per 
hour. (3) A strike of several thousand building-trades workers in 
Detroit, Mich., and vicinity from May 9 to 17 in support of a strike 
of teamsters against Detroit lumber dealers. (4) The strike of A. F. 
of L. and C. I. O. machinists in San Francisco and East Bay ship- 


var 
pea 
wo! 
ate 
Na 
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cards which began May 10 and lasted until June 26, involving at its 
peak around 10,000 workers. (5) The strike of 12,000 lumber 
workers in western Washington which began May 9 and was termin- 
ated about June 14 on the basis of recommendations made by the 
National Defense Mediation Board. 

Strike activity in May 1941, as measured by the percentage of 
‘otal employed workers involved and the percentage of idle working 
time, was considerably less than in April when the bituminous-coal 
stoppage was in effect throughout the month. Approximately 1% 
percent of the employed workers were involved in strikes during May 
as compared with more than 2 percent in April, and the idleness 
during strikes in May amounted to about one-third of 1 percent of 
available working time as compared with 1.18 percent in April. 

As indicated in table 2, substantially all employees in the anthra- 
cite mining industry were idle during the 1-day stoppage referred to 
above, and the idleness in the anthracite industry amounted to 8% 
percent of the available working time. More than 13 percent of the 
workers in the bituminous-coal mining industry were involved in 
strikes during May. Most of these were employees who were out 
during April in connection with the general bituminous-coal stoppage 
and who did not obtain settlements until some time in May. These 
were mostly in Alabama, Illinois, and Iowa. More than 7 percent 
of the workers employed in the manufacture of transportation equip- 
ment were involved in strikes during May as compared with nearly 
10 percent in April. The stoppage in certain General Motors Cor- 
poration plants and the shipyards strike in San Francisco accounted 
principally for the large number involved in May, and the Ford 
‘River Rouge) strike accounted for the high number in April. 

The greatest amount of idleness (335,000 man-days) in May was 
in the industries manufacturing transportation equipment owing prin- 
cipally to the shipyard strike on the Pacific coast and the General 
Motors strike in Michigan. There were nearly 300,000 man-days of 
idleness in the lumber industries, largely caused by the western Wash- 
ington lumber strike; and about 275,000 man-days of idleness in the 
mining industries, caused partly by the fact that nearly 50,000 
bituminous-coal miners who stopped work in April continued idle 
during the early part of May and partly by the 1-day stoppage of 
anthracite miners in eastern Pennsylvania. In the building and con- 
struction industry there were about 210,000 man-days of idleness 
during strikes in May resulting largely from the stoppage of building- 
trades workers in Detroit and vicinity. 

Industry groups with the largest number of workers involved in 
new strikes during May were extraction of minerals (97,000), manu- 
facture of transportation equipment (67,500), building and construc- 
tion (39,000), iron and steel (23,000), and the lumber industries 
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(22,000). The greatest number of strikes (51) occurred in the ; Xtil 
industries, followed in order by building and construction (46. ¢), 
lumber industries (40), iron and steel (36), and machinery maj i){y,. 
turing (31). 


TABLE 2.—Workers Involved and Man-Days Idle During Strikes in April and 
May 1941, Compared With Total Workers and Available Work 





Percent of em- Man-day : 
ployed workers ! ing strike 
involvedinstrikes | Percentas 

Industry or group during— total mar 
work ava 





April May 











All industries. ..........-- 


| 
| 8 


All manufacturing groups 
Iron, steel and their products, excluding machinery -- 
Machinery, excluding transportation a 
Transportation equipment 
Nonferrous metals and their products. -- 
Lumber and allied products. 
Stone, clay, and glass products-_-- 
Textiles and their products____-- 
Fabrics. aE ae BI 
Wearing apparel _ ad 
Leather and its manufactures. . 
Food and kindred products 
Tobaceo manufactures - - - 
Paper and printing___-_- 
Chemicals and allied man as 
Rubber products P 
Building and construction___- 
Mining: 
Anthracite Yes Pe ee ee 
Bituminous coal - - - 3. 66 
Metalliferous.__--- Pr : . 04 
Quarrying and nonmetallic - ; - . 08 .18 .02 


moo msn || 
ce 
ow 


SSVSEVBSALRS 


ome th 
OO 
Wm rom 





1 “Employed workers” as used here includes all workers except those in occupations and professions in whi 
strikes rarely, ifever, occur. In general, the term ‘employed workers” includes all employees except t! 
following groups: Government workers, agricultural wage earners on farms employing less than 6, manag 
and supervisory — ees, and certain groups which because of the nature of their work cannot or do not 
strike, such as teachers, clergymen, and domestic servants. Self-employed and unemployed perso: 
of course, excluded. 

1“Total man-days Of work available’”’ was estimated for purposes of this table by multiplying th: 
employed workers in each industry or group by the number of days worked by most employees in t! 
spective groups. 


TaBLe 3.—Strikes in May 1941, by Industry, with Comparative Man-Day Figures for 
the Preceding 2 Years 





wsondnisss Number of man-da) 

“oy idle during t! 2 

Strikes beginning — period ending 
Industry in month Number of 

man-days 

N Work idle ae 

Num- | Workers} mont <a 

ber | involved May 1941 | Ms 

















All industries 432 | 330,509 | 2,170,289 | 17,249, 346 9, 708, 56% 
=, steel, and their products, excluding ma- 








Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling mills 29, 713 283, 438 
Bolts, nuts, washers, and rivets wheats Fe ed 13, 920 
Cast-iron pipe and fittings......._..._._____- 53, 041 
Cutlery (not including silver and plated 

cutlery), and edge tools 2,914 


150,969 , 825, 666 | 
| 





Forgings, iron and steel 12, 917 | 
7, 044 | 


Plumbers’ supplies and fixtures - aks 2, 42, 139 | 
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raste 3.—Strikes in May 1941, by Industry, with Comparative Man-Day Figures for 
the Preceding 2 Years—Continued 





May 1941 Number of man-days 


idle during the 12 

| Strikes beginning | — period ending 

in month | Number of 

| man-days 

l idle during 

Num- | Workers| month 
ber involved 





Industry 








May 1941 | May 1940 





ns oe 


| 
tron, steel, and their products, excluding ma- | 
chinery—Continued. 
Steam and hot-water heating apparatus and 
steam fittings f , 25: , 027 46, 406 
Stor : f 5, 7$ 41, 382 
Struc tural and ornamental metal work. 25% 1, 41: 20, 801 
Tin eans and other tinware___- 36 22,125 39, 839 
Tools (not including edge tools, machine 
=“ > |” eee 3 54. , 8, 142 
Wire and wire products.__..__-- 5 | 2, 767 , 95, 290 


Other ee 5 8, 385 158, 393 


Mechinery, excluding transportation equipment-_. ; 2, 314, 014 
rricultura] implements-___. ee 5 4, 732 477, 44: 
( ash registers, adding machines, and type- 
writers -.-.-.. - , 55 25, 926 85, 
Electrical machinery, “apparatus, and sup- 
OE cn one ; § , 036 | } 7 672, 7 
Engines, turbines, tractors, and water | 
wheels _- . : =e , as een aeaial 18, 
Foundry and machine- -shop products. { 3, 
Machine tools (power driven) - : : 3, 678 38, 996 91, 
Radios and phonographs : = 2 3, 38: 50, 3 
Textile machinery and parts___._______- i ek eee 1,3! 
Other ONS Baa = 5 | , 785 | 9,8 154, 


Transportation equipment : 449, 
Aircraft. . : ae = bert as ot Mm. 49, £ 
Automobiles, bodies, and parts 8, 612 9, £ , 025, 
Cars, electric- and steam-railroad (ineluding 

repair shops) - - yt atin Clie tty 
Shipbuilding 
Other 


2, 
274, 370 
6, 910 


tow bo 


Nonferrous metals and their products_......_____. 379, 264 
Aluminum manufact’ tres __. ; . 8 | 9% 60, 652 
Brass, bronze, and copper products. - : , 207 | SUS 47, 927 
Cloce ks, watches, and other time- recording : 

312 

} aiken ee = Fee 9, 720 

Lighting equipment. ___- pee en. 1 | 270 | , a 34, 684 

Silverware and plated ware___- 2 : ‘ 49, 551 

Smelting and refining—cop per, ‘lead, and 

ees 45, 026 

59, 413 

71, 979 


, 148, 937 
274, 702 
85, 257 
680, 997 
107, 981 


351, 322 
152, 807 
31,415 
Glass __ 50, 817 
Marble, granite, slate, and other products ’ somes 134 
Pottery _. : y 3 3¢ 5, 66 58, 810 
P 73 | 5, 16 57, 339 
Textiles and their products................._____- : , | 1,066, 303 | 
Fabrics ae } , 045 4 566, 842 
Carpets anc rugs ms : ind ae 3, 826 
Cotton goods._________- 3, 916 , 266 298, 280 | 
Cotton small wares___- ma’ ee B 857 | 
Dyeing and finishing textiles i <7 a RA pease 38, 145 | 
Silk and rayon goods. a 228 5, 89, 832 
Woolen and worsted goods ; 3, 27 5, § 0), 700 
_ Other _- wa is 9,17 5, 202 
Wearing apparel Ae W. EX . ; , 21: 3, 742 99, 461 
Clothing, men’s___- a ee 7 3, 945 28, 078 
Clothing, women’s___- : es ; Q5¢ 21,6 183, 143 
Corsets and allied garments stnetene 5 yf 10, 125 


Stamped and enameled ware 
Other 


Lumber and allied poten digiber neous 
Furniture _- “ 
Millwork and planing. 

Sawmills and logging camps-- 
Other E 


Stone, clay, and glass products 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta 


Nwworme DQO-nwo wr: 
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Tasie 3.—Strikes in May 1941, by Industry, with Comparative Man-Day Fig).;¢s for 
the Preceding 2 Years—Continued 




















Industry 























Textiles and their products—C ontinued. 
Wearing appare]—Continued. 
"ES Ss 
Hats, caps, and millinery 
Shirts and collars 











Leather and its i:aanufactures.__.....___- eee 
Boots and shoes 
Leather 





Food aoe kindred products 
ate ae ae elie LRT 
Beverages 
oe aE. Sy one 
Canning and preserving 
i ae aaa: STILE * 
Flour and grain mills 
St lll EE EIT 
Slaughtering and meat packing 
Sugar refining, cane 
Other 





























Tobacco manufactures........-........-...-.---.--- 


Chewing and smoking tobacco and snuff..---. 
Cigars 








Paper and printing 
LE GE Ba: RE § 
i Be i EE DE ALTE 
Printing and publishing: 

Book and job 
Newspapers and periodicals_ ._....-.---- 















Chemicals and allied products 
tit iA 5 tl STL a A 
Cottonseed, oil, cake, and meal 
Druggists’ preparations 
Explosives 
nna ae ea: Tea 3 
Paints and varnishes 
eee 4 
Rayon and allied products 































Li @ 


ge Ea 
Rubber boots and shoes. ..._..........------ 
Rubber tires and inner tubes 
Other rubber goods 














re re ea 





Miscellaneous greene 
Electric light, power, a 
TG Ca ST ES 
Furriers and fur factories 


Extraction of minerals..............-......------- 
Coal mining, anthracite. ..............-.-.-- 
Coal mining, bituminous-.--.--...--.-.-..-.------ 
Metalliferous mining. -.-.-.-- mecvetaser scene 
Quarrying and nonmetallic mining.....-----. 
NE bhai iiehd tld pabebbedbanwen coatie 


Transportation and communication._.........---- 
Water transportation...........-.----------. 
Motortruck transportation. ---........-.----- 
Motorbus transportation. .............------ 
Taxicabs and miscellameous.-.-..........-.----- 
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Electric railroad 
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May 1941 | May ig 








274, 219 
92, 895 
164, 563 
14, 273 


913 
1, 575 














’ 4 AK 
19, 111 | , 
117, 608 180. 397 
, 370 67. R54 
39, 261 ), 286 
8, 977 
394, 404 317, 354 
31, 821 19 
7, 046 7, 34 
930 ! 
147, 325 | 77, 714 
34, 915 13. 889 
9, 861 5.9 
871 | 9 
75, 397 &4 
35, 597 | 85,7 
50, 641 8 
33, 170 | 97, 214 
3S I... 
33 152 97 ? 


25, 538 16, 68 
17, 069 4,20 
14, 841 5 
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77, 822 


134, 202 89, 159 


5, 650 
61, 576 
66, 976 


276, 682 
3, 071 
10, 283 
13, 167 


250, 161 8, HA 


5, 748, 508 
179, 755 $4, & 
5, 542, 195 2 


21, 326 48, 538 
1, 228 : an 


4, 004 


413,364 | 757, (88 
103, 141 433, 878 
180, 507 45 


55, 823 
52, 351 
11, 051 
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Tasty 3.—Strikes in May 1941, by Iudustry, with Comparative Man-Day Figures for 
the Preceding 2 Years—Continued 





May 1941 Number of man-days 
idle during the 12- 
| Strikes beginning — period ending 
Industry in month Number of 

man-days 


idle during 











Workers 


involved May 1941 | May 1940 





Transportation and communication—Continued. 
Steam railroad ; ‘ 568 
Telephone and telegraph 7 20, 1085 

4 


Air transpyrtation ER" * F pated ae : ; 
Rad io o ere and transmitting. : : ¢ 1, 104 


30 


120, 738 916, 522 364, 273 
16, 846 139, 120 96, 737 
103, 892 777, 402 267, 536 


Domestic and personal service_._. 16, 155 112, 119 217, 351 
Hotels, restaurants, and boarding houses- - 9, 805 68, 683 61, 109 
Personal service, barbers, beauty parlors _- 798 1, 292 4, 390 
es eect ud heonnneonnecans f 4, 628 28, 871 93, 138 
Dveing, cleaning, and pressing § 354 5, 077 52, 951 
Elevator and maintenance workers (when 

not attached to a nenatede : 7, 260 4, 673 


to — ae sae 936 1, 090 


Professional service : 24, 134 24. 255 
Recreation and amusement : 14, 236 19, 203 
Professional . 640 1, 562 
Semiprofessional, attendants, and helpers____| 4 9, 258 3, 490 





Building and construction . ' 669, 762 477, 883 
Buildings, exclusive of PWA : 7, 83: , , 942 349, 408 
All other construction (bridges, docks, etc., | 

“pe 2 . ee ar , A 7, 54, 820 128, 475 





Agriculture and fishing 368, 487 473, 511 
] 329, 487 184, 200 
Fishing 39, 000 289, 311 


WPA and relief projects..........................- 2, 551 $95, 822 














Other nonmanufacturing industries.._........____| . 4 62, 737 42, 981 





California had more idleness during strikes in May 1941 than any 
other State, principally because of the shipyard workers’ dispute 
(table 4). Pennsylvania, with nearly 109,000 had more workers in- 
volved in strikes than any other State during May, although most of 
these—the anthracite miners—were out for only 1 day. The largest 
number of new strikes in any State during May was 68 in New York. 
There were 53 in Pennsylvania, and 42 each in California and Ohio. 

In the 12-month period ending with May 1941, Pennsylvania with 
2,917,000 man-days had more idleness than any other State. West 
Virginia came next with 1,578,000. A large part of the idleness in 
these States was due to the bituminous-coal stoppage in April. During 
this same period New York had 1,577,000 man-days of idleness during 
strikes and was followed in order by Michigan with 1,397,000 and 
California with 1,396,000. During the 12 months ending with May 
1940 the States having the most man-days of idleness were Michigan 
2,313,000), New York (1,121,000), California (871,000), Pennsylvania 
(763,000), and Illinois (490,000). 
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Tasre 4.—Strikes in May 1941, by States, with Comparative Man-Day Figures {or ;, 
Preceding 2 Years 





Number of 

Strikes beginning idle durir 

in May 1941 Number of month per 
man-days with— 

State _| idle during 





| Work a 
Num- | Workers 
ber | involved May 1941 








Alabama 124, 001 | = 
| 





All States --..-.-- sin ers 1 432 | 330, 509 | 2,170, 289 





Arizona. _.. ad cA By 4, 229 
pO 8 Sa See . ‘ ° 2, 683 
California... _.._- Slate tat f : 401, 127 
Colorado F 

Connecticut. - 


1, 396, 241 
56, 748 
191, 799 





Delaware ali 
D’ strict of Columbia. . 


60, 623 


19, 008 
Florida_. 52, 836 


| 
Georgia. _._-- ene ehll | 50, 341 
Idaho ne oe ; | 8, 290 
Illinois _ _ __- See vee ’ 5 5, 5f 110, 27 1, 318, 943 


ON) | 38 47,012 | 531,303 
Iowa. _.. , 3: 24,936 | 199, 636 
Ree ee . 2, 715 | 10, 814 
Kentucky. __. ca : 12, 620 632, 180 
Louisiana - -_-___- ae 2, 898 | 48, 565 
Maine.__. , 13, 743 | 31, 922 


Maryland. Ne P | 4, 648 244, 473 
Massachusetts... -_----- : 38, 237 203, 452 
i aia ae - daepecsackeill 359, 646 1, 397, 004 


Minnesota ; Se 30, 536 | 121, 440 
Mississippi 10, 744 


ee ie i, alll oe ; 95 | 274, 243 


Montana te : ida 3 | 5 | 4, 024 
Nebraska.......-.- 4, 452 
Nevada. __.. + Se | 1, 030 
New Hampshire__-_----- Ry 6, 886 
New Jersey... .- 7 , sa 3 | , 13% , 88 639, 285 
New Mexico. -.......--- 20, 962 


pe . | 157,912 | 1,576, 501 
North Carolina —_ — 3, 971 116, 401 


North Dakota 


| etna PT RS CSRS | ory 756 | 111,856 , 46! 
ORIGINS... ccc ccne coe 1, 150 7, 445 


o> re 18) 562 173, 089 


Pennsylvania___- = +: F = 35g 231, 804 2, 916, 769 
Rhode Island__..._.____.-. - : 4 68, 146 


South Carolina de 69, 518 
Some Demeen. .............. 63 
ES = 218, 743 
Texas 89, 164 


26, 042 | 
2, 991 

233, 226 

| _ 643, 386 

8,544 | 1,577,516 

15,452 | 548, 126 

| 184 4, 084 | 


| | | 


1 The sum of this column is more than 432. This is due to the fact that 9 strikes which extended scr 
State lines have been counted in this table as separate strikes in each State affected with the proper a! 
of number of workers involved and man-days of idleness. 

2 In part of an interstate strike. 





i as 
West Virginia. -__-- 
ia 
Wyoming. ._.. 





= ' 
KwnoFtewo wo 





The average number of workers involved in the 432 strikes begin- 
ning in May was 765 compared with an average of 700 workers |! 
the 1,593 strikes which began during the first 5 months of 1941. I! 
table 5 the strikes beginning in the first 5 months of the yea! 
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ejassiiied according to industry group and number of workers in- 
colyed. Fewer than 100 workers were involved in 52 percent of the 
strikes. From 100 up to 1,000 workers were involved in 40 percent 
of the strikes, and nearly 8 percent of the strikes were comparatively 
large —involving 1,000 or more workers each. Nearly one strike in 
each one hundred involved 10,000 or more workers. 


Taste 5.—Strikes Beginning in the First 5 Months of 1941, by Industry Group and 
Number of Workers Involved 





| Number of strikes in which the number of workers involved 
was— 


Industry group iT | B | 


100 | 250 | 500 | 1,000 | 5,000 | 16 og 
and | and | and | and | and | ‘aha 
| under under | under under | under) under 


250 | 500 | 1,000 | 5,000 | 10,000 | °Y* 


} 


4] industries: 
Number. ------ 
Percent... - -- 


Manufacturing 


m, steel, and their products, ex- 
"ae ling machinery. 

Machinery, excluding transporta- | 
tion e quipment. 

Transportation equipment. 
earn metals and their Prod- 


to 


— 
no 


ha om and allied products- 
Stone, clay, and glass products 
Textiles and their products 
Leather and its manufactures 
Food and kindred products 
Tobacco manufactures - 

Paper and printing 

Chemieals and allied products 
Rubber products 

Miscellaneous manufacturing 


ee et Or I 





Nonmanufacturing 


Extraction of minerals_- 

Transportation and communica- 
tion 2 

Trade. 

Domestie and personal service 

Professional service - ’ 

Building and construction _- 

Agriculture and fishing. - 

WPA and relief projects. ‘ eal 

Other ammmnmuaaaioniine indus- | 
tries. a 


= 


i) — 
Dro 


bo 


— 
o 





Nearly 70 percent of the workers involved in new strikes during 
May were concerned primarily with wage-and-hour issues—a demand 
for a wage increase constituting the principal issue for a large ma- 
jority of these. The anthracite stoppage, the west coast shipyard 
strike, and the General Motors dispute accounted for a large portion 
of the workers in this group. Nearly 21 percent of the total workers 
involved were striking principally over union recognition, closed or 
union shop, or other union-organization issues, and about 10 percent 
of the total workers were involved in sympathy, rival union, or juris- 
dictional strikes or in disputes over various issues pertaining to 


408813--41——_10 
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working conditions, such as speeding up of work, methods of iper- 
visors, unjust penalties, and unsanitary workplaces. In neariy 4g 
percent of the strikes beginning in May the major issues were \:njop. 
organization matters, 42 percent were due principally to wag: -anq. 
hour issues and in 10 percent the majer issues were interunion (is. 
putes, sympathy, or miscellaneous grievances over conditions of work 

In the first 5 months of 1941 about 52 percent of the strikes, inc|yq- 
ing nearly 31 percent of the total workers involved, were princi) pally 
over union-organization issues and in 34 percent of the strikes, 
including about 61 percent of the total workers involved, the major 
issues were wage-and-hour matters. 





























Tasie 6.—Strikes Beginning in May 1941, by Major Issues Involved, with Cumulative 
Figures for the Period, January to May 1941 








































: ; Strikes beginning in the periog 
Strikes beginning in May 1941 January-May | ate ; 
Major issue p 
, Per- Per- Per- ° et 
Num- Workers Num- Workers | cent 
ber Tr involved _—e ber tes? 9 involved | of 
Ullal 
ic icinntnthancabdipactsndecsan 00.0 | 330,509 | 100.0 | 1,593 | 100.0 | 1,115,079 | 100 
TE I occcihientcerdpnccins 182 | 421] 220,750| 69.5] 538] 33.8] 677,358 os 
EE Ee ar eS 158 | 36.6 | 226,376 | 68.5 463 | 29.1 659,915 | 59 
I, cc cchdbccnenstmacnes 9 2.1 1,056 .3 27 1.7 4, O64 
Wage increase, hour decrease. ...._. 14 3.2 2, 273 .7 43 2.7 12, 141 
Wage decrease, hour increase _ -- --. 1 e 45 (1) 5 .3 338 
Union organization... SRR eels 3 206 | 47.7 | 68,334 20.7 827 | 51.9 342, 708 
eS PY 36 8.3 9, 358 2.8 165 | 10.4 156, 289 { 
Recognition and wages oe ees © 95 | 22.1] 25,292 7.8 336 | 21.1 90, 562 8 
LL SEES SS SS Se! ae ae ie a Re 
Recognition, wages, and hours_- 26 6.0 2, 400 mh 90 5.6 10, 700 
DR ocd cae ackinandeaoas 15 3.5 3, 122 9 62 3.9 11, 353 
Strength: ning bargaining position. 10 2.3 | 20,096 6.1 34 2.1 36, 424 
Closed or union shop. ---.--....---- 20 4.6 4, 998 1.5 124 7.8 31, 566 
DS. dtdalenaneidhdcentmdieces is 4 .9 3, 068 .9 16 1.0 5, 814 
pS SE Or eee 44); 10.2| 32,425 9.8 228 14.3 95, 013 
ORR et SPE aes 4 -9 | 20, 536 6.1 13 .8 20, 959 
Rival selon or factions. ..........- 14 3.2 6, 955 2.1 65 4.1 21, 926 
ANE ALE SE TE 7 1.6 212 mS 33 2.1 3, 688 
3 Se Sees 18 4.3 4, 222 1.3 105 6.5 7, 180 4 
Not reported TERN ETRE Sy RPERES 2 1 .2 500 a 12 .8 1, 260 





























1 Less than a tenth of 1 peveunt. 
2 It is probable that the figures here given do not include all jurisdictional strikes. Due to the local natur 
of these disputes, it is difficult for the Bureau to find out about all of them. 


In slightly more than half of the strikes occurring in the first 5 
_months of 1941, unions affiliated with the A. F. of L. were involved 
. These strikes, however, included only 21 percent of the total number 
of workers involved. Unions affiliated with the C. I. O. were involved 
in about 38 percent of the strikes which included three-fourths of the 
total workers involved. Two rival unions were involved in about 4 
percent of the strikes and no union organization was involved in 
approximately 3 percent. (See table 7.) 
The 1,516 strikes which ended in the first 5 months of 1941 had an 
average duration of 17% calendar days. About 42 percent of them 
lasted less than a week, the same proportion were in effect from 
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veek up to a month, 13 percent lasted from 1 to 3 months, and 3 per- 
eent had been in progress 3 months or more. The strikes in the latter 
roup were comparatively small, most of them involving less than 
:90 workers, although there was one lumber strike of approximately 
90 workers at Snoqualmie Falls, Wash., which lasted from late 
October 1940 to the middle of April. (See table 8.) 


Taste 7.—Strikes Beginning in the First 5 Months of 1941, by Affiliations of Labor 
Organizations Involved 





Strikes Workers involved 





Labor organization involved 


7 Percent of 7 Percent of 
Number total Number total 





1, 593 | 100.0 | 1,115,079 100. 6 


American Federation of Labor. --................---..-- 838 234, 088 21.0 
Congress of Industrial Organizations 600 é 836, 267 75. 
Tnaffiliated unions ‘ 11, 512 
Railroad brotherhoods . 82 (4) 
Two rival unions 51 | ; 18, 867 1. 
‘ompany unions ; 1, 766 e 
No organization " 12, 232 1. 
Organization involved, but type not reported ; 16 
Not reported i 249 




















| Less than a tenth of 1 percent. 


Taste 8.—Strikes Ending in the 5-Month Period, January to May 1941, by Industry 
Group and Duration 





Number of strikes with duration of— 


| | 

Industry group _— 1 — M4 and land 2 and 
} less . 

than 4% than 1/| than 2 


month month | months | months 





3 
months 
than 3 or more 





45 
3.0 








Manufacturing 


Iron, steel, and their products, excluding 
machinery 


Transportation equipment 

Nonferrous metals and their products 
Lumber and allied products 

Stone, clay, and glass products 

lextiles and their products________- sapeeine 
Leather and its manufactures 

Food and kindred products 

Tobaceo manufactures 

laper and printing 

Chemicals and allied products............._. 
Rubber products 

Miscellaneous uanufacturing 


Manufacturing 





Weare ne fishing 
A and relie’ jects 
Other nonmenufacturing industries 


a 
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Slightly more than half of the strikes which ended in the / :s; - 
months of the year were settled with the assistance of Gover ment 
officials or boards. These strikes included more than three-fo pt}. 
of the total workers involved. Employers and representatives ,; 
organized workers negotiated the settlement of 34 percent of the < vies 
which included 18 percent of the workers. In about 12 percent of th, 
strikes, which included 4 percent of the total workers involved. 
formal settlements were reached. In most of these cases the worker 
returned to their jobs without settlement of the disputed issies o, 
lost their jobs entirely when the employers replaced them with ney 
workers, moved to another locality, or went out of business. 


TABLE 9.— Methods of Negotiating Settlements of Strikes Ending in the 5-Month Period 
January to May 1941 





| Strikes | Workers involved 





Settlement negotiations carried on by— ~~ 


7 : | Percent | ,,- ; Percent 
| Number | of total | Number | of tor 





Total... A Asi 1, 516 





; 100. 0 1, 051, 205 | 10K 

Employers and workers directly i 33 Cis 2.2 | “5, 582 | 
Employers and representatives of organized workers 

een alee ane : . 615 | 34.0 192, 068 | 
Gavemenas officials or boards.______- 772) «(| 50.9 815, 512 
Private conciliators or arbitrators - - - -- 15 1.0 | 1, 733 | 
Terminated without formal settlement._...........___. 179 11.8 36, 174 
Uae mile to SEO ns wtlndunnbeeen 2 ‘a 136 





1 Less than a tenth of 1 percent. 


About 44 percent of the strikes ending in the period January to May 
were substantially won by the workers, 34 percent brought partia! 
gains or compromises, and in 14 percent little or no gains were mad 
Fifty-seven percent of the total workers were involved in the success- 
ful strikes, 36 percent in those which were compromised, and about 
4 percent in those in which little or no gains were made. 


TaBLe 10.—Results of Strikes Ending in the 5-Month Period, January to May 1941 








Strikes Workers involved 





Percent of : : Percent 
Number total Number total 









































WO sc cicanstdnrtcvidemniacte , kasi bhai sal 1, 516 100. 0 1, 051, 205 
Substantial gains to workers. - of See. es = 665 43.9 594, 191 | 
Partial gains or compromises------..._.--..._.----- > 513 33.8 381, 482 
Little or no gains to workers. - ee © - 216 14.2 37, 993 | 
Jurisdiction, rival union, or faction settlements. oo FN. 93 6.1 22, 006 
Indeterminate tte » ee goed ie Gr 16 | 1.1 14, 168 | 
Not reported... Se RS EB 822 13 | 9 1, 365 | 

















In the disputes over wages and hours the workers substantiall) 
won their demands in 49 percent of the strikes, obtained compromis: 
settlements in 41 percent, and were unsuccessful in 10 percent. 
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‘ye union-organization strikes, 48 percent were substantially won, 
3 percent were compromised, and in 19 percent little or no gains were 
made. Of the workers involved in the wage-and-hour strikes, 61 
ercent substantially won what was demanded, 38 percent obtained 
-ompromise settlements, and less than 1% percent were involved in 
‘he strikes in which little or no gains were made. In the union- 
organization strikes, 53 percent of the workers substantially won 
‘heir demands, 38 percent obtained part of what was demanded, and 
about 7 percent gained little or nothing. 


Taste 11.—Results of Strikes Ending in the 5-Month Period, January to May 1941, in 
Relation to Major Issues Involved 





Strikes resulting in— 


l 
: Jurisdic- | 
| 
Substan- | a | Little or | tion, rival | Inde- | Not 
Major issue | tial gains | compro- | no gains to| union, or | termi- | report- 


to workers | a workers | faction | nate | 
. jee 


ed 





Strikes 





\] issues i O13 | 216 | 
Wages and hours .---- f — 210 | Si t.. 
Union organization__-- F 2 145 | 
Miscellaneous 50 | 20 | 








Percentage distribution 


All issues... - 3. § 33.8 | 14.2 
Wages and hours.-__. - .0 | , 41.0 | 10.0 |_- 
Union organization _- .0 | é 32.6 } 18.7 

Miscellaneous-- ---- - .0 | 20. 21.9 | 8.8 | 








Workers involved 


pee f 594, 191 
Wages and hours__-- 348, 77% 395, 842 
Union organization-_. 311, 169 | 165, 030 
Miscellaneous , 263 | 33, 319 


243, 594 | 9, 137 200 | 
118, 610 21,372 | , O11 | 146 
19, 278 7, 484 | ,957 | 1,219 


| 

| 381, 482 | 37, 993 , 168 1, 365 
| 

| 














Percentage distribution 





| 

| 

a : 56. | 36.3 
Wages and hours.--__| 
Union organization __-_| 
Miscellaneous 


37.5 





! Less than a tenth of 1 percent. 


ACTIVITIES OF THE UNITED STATES CONCILIATION 
SERVICE, JULY 1941 


THE United States Conciliation Service, in July, disposed of 622 situa- 
tions, involving 386,014 workers. The services of this agency were 
requested by the employers, employees, and other interested parties. 

Of these situations, 154 were strikes and lock-outs, involving approxi- 
mately 55,195 workers; 243 were threatened strikes and controversies, 
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involving approximately 161,585 workers. Eleven disputes were ¢. rti- 
fied during the month to the National Defense Mediation Board. ind 
jurisdiction was assumed by other agencies in 11 others. The rem, ip. 
ing situations involving 140,095 workers included investigations, ab. 
trations, requests for information, consultations, etc. 


TABLE 1.—Situations Disposed of by U. S. Conciliation Service, July, 1941, by Type of 
Situation 





Type of disputes 





oS ar ae 


Other situations 
Investigations 
Technical investigations and services..................._._____ 
Arbitrations 








Request for information...___- 
Consultations 

Special services of Commissioners 
Complaints , 


Disputes referred to other agencies during negotiations 
To National Defense Mediation Board : 
To National Labor Relations Board 











Tasie 2.—Situations Disposed of by U. S. Conciliation Service, July 1941, by Industries 





Disputes | Other situations | Total 





Industry 
Num- | Workers | Num- | Workers | Num- | Wor rkers 
ber involved ber involved ber | involv 





8 


All industries... ...-..-- ecw ecnreecseseces 245, 919 140, 095 


Automobile - . 17, 783 
Building trades . 











es 
COu@mnNe ar 


Communication. F 
Domestic and personal. _- 

Electrical equipment...........-- 
Food 


BS 


Ww 


K-aoar #7 w-) 
mania 


Machinery 
Maritime 


Motion picture 

Nonferrous metal 

P BGP ...ccce-se Dace detdowurceceancecoececonsce 
Petroleum 


toe Oe ee 


Stone, clay, and glass 
Pe ye ile 


re 





om 
Cabo Orr Or bt 
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The facilities of the Service were used in 28 major industrial fields, 
ach as building trades, and the manufacture of foods, iron and steel, 
vextiles, ete., (table 2), and were utilized by employees and employers 
n 42 States, the District of Columbia, Hawaii, and Alaska (table 3). 


Taste 3.—Situations Disposed of by U. S. Conciliation Service, July 1941, by States 


7 





Disputes | Other situations | Total 

| 
Num- | Workers | Num- | Workers | Num- | Workers 
ber involved ber | involved ber involved 











All States...-.--+--------------------+---------- 


ee 
_ 
c 


245, 919 203 


o 
8 








Alabama - 
Alask@..---------------------------------------- 
Arkansas 

Arizona 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District of 


= 
oa 

to 

= 





_ 
wo CWAIN D+ @w 


“I am moww Bane 
ome 


to 


oOnrsIi~ 


2, 845 
14, 512 


oe 
ne =5> 
Oo ~~ > 


Maryland 

Maine. - 

Massachusetts 

J) ae ae ee 
J” ee ee ; 
Mississippi 





781 
350 

2, 199 
32, 358 
697 

19, 889 
12, 618 
483 
390 


— 
KFNONOON- Ww 
~~ 
anon 


_ 


New Mexico 


— 
Wwe to 


— 


583 

13, 789 
114, 443 
1, 307 
614 

29, 007 
. . 2, 807 
Pennsylvania 13, 573 
Rhode Island...........-.- risen’ .. ee A 75 





> oO 
—_— 








24 

3, 492 
17, 116 
6, 669 
10, 558 
9, 425 
2, 005 


28 


—_ 











Washington 
oe Virginia____-- 2 ELMER. READ SS. AP: 





—_ to 
MDW W ee OOIn 
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ACTIVITIES OF THE UNITED STATES CONCILIATION 
SERVICE, 1940-41 


THE United States Conciliation Service, during the fiscal year 
July 1, 1940—June 30, 1941, disposed of 5,599 situations, involving 
3,446,157 workers. The services of this agency were requested by 
the employers, employees, and other interested parties. 
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Of these situations, 1,431 were strikes and lock-outs iny: yj), 
approximately 754,021 workers; 2,051 were threatened strike and 
controversies, involving approximately 1,447,731 workers. forty. 
four disputes were certified during the fiscal year to the Nationg| 
Defense Mediation Board, and jurisdiction was assumed by oth, 
agencies in 179 others. The remaining 1,894 situations include 
investigations, arbitrations, requests for information, consultation, 
ete. 

The facilities of the Service were used in 29 major industrial fields 
such as building trades, and the manufacture of foods, iron and ste¢/ 
textiles, etc. (table 1), and were utilized by employees and employer 
in 48 States, the District of Columbia, Alaska and Hawaii (table 2 


Tas_e |.—Situations Disposed of by U. S. Conciliation Service, July 1, 1940—June 30, 
1941, by Industries 





—————_ 


Disputes Other situations Total 





Industry —— 
| Num- | Workers | Num- | Workers | Num- | Workers 
involved | ber involved | ber 








All industries , a 3,705 | 2,951, 944 1, 894 








Agriculture - babi eei “ 6, 695 
Automobiles... ...__. ‘ 574, 035 
Buiiding trades 336 284, 252 
Chemicals. - ; na ai 43, 896 
Communications. ---__--- . j 29, 357 
Domestic and personal__- ‘ 10, 339 
Electrical equipment. --- ‘ r , 408 
Food 3% ; 367 | 276 


Furniture : 674 
Iron and steel 281, 962 
Leather.__. : , 603 
Lumber. - 36 , 997 
Machinery 28: , 993 
Maritime : ) , 537 
Mining ' 5s , 451 
Motion picture ---._. 432 





Nonferrous metals 
ea 
Petroleum -__. 
Printing 

Professional 
Rubber__.. ion 
Stone, clay, and glass 











Textile 

Tobacco - - _. 

Trade nate 
Transportation -_.__- 
Transportation equipmen 
Utilities - . - . 
Unelassified _- 








TABL! 


9? —Situations 


Industrial Disputes 


1941, by States 


Disposed of by U. S. Conciliation Service, July 1, 1940—June 30, 





{]abams 

\jaska 

{rizona 

{rkanSas . ---.---- 
slifornia....-.-- 

‘olorado.---.--- 
nnecticut - 

velawart 


pistrict of Columbia_- 


Florida 
eorgia 
Hawail 
Idaho 
Illinois 


Indiana 


-_ 
Kansas 
Kentucky 
uisiana 
Maine - 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 


Michigan - 
Minnesota __ 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada_- 


New Hampshire 
New Jersey 

New Mexico 
New York___ 
North Carolina 
North Dakota. - 
Ohio... 


Oklahoma. - 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania_- 
Rhode Island___ 
South Carolina. -- 
South Dakota- 
Tennessee _ _ - 


Texas... __ 

Utah 

Vermont___- 
Virginia... - 
Washington. _.___ 
West Virginia. --- 
Wisconsin . - 
Wyoming 


Disputes 


| Other situations 


Total 





Workers 
involved 


| Num- 
ber 


Num- | 


Workers 
involved 





| ber | 





37, 436 
4, 342 


1, 894 | 


j 
| 


1, 957 | 


6, 803 


188, 670 | 


6, 637 


41,125 | 


1, 423 


14, 912 
24, 332 
9, 902 
1, 127 
895 
103, 476 
90, 810 


, 407 
3, 172 
266 

, 125 


, 620 


1, 073 | 
5, 308 


669, 184 


16, 671 | 
9, 362 | 


33, 429 
2, 885 
2, 348 

267 


1, 206 | 


106, 964 
5, 821 


), 


224) 421 


tw 
on a 

oN 
= Ow 


56, 844 | 


476 | 


w 
bo 


3, 027 
22, 076 
23, 624 


ee e9 
we OO oro 


9, 687 


— 


, 328 
7, 056 
404 


_ 


ours 


oes ON ewe 


$23, 132 
30, 725 
2. 600 


, 894 | 


174 | 
466 | 
103 | 


33, 141 | 
81,721 | 


| 


W orkers 
involved 


Num- 
ber 


43, 900 
4, 576 

1, 960 
7, 467 
233, 083 
7,113 
42, 681 
1, 534 


20, O76 
43, 392 
16, 734 
1, 828 
SUH 
129, 690 
06, 952 


15, 191 
6, 293 
35, 150 
125, 834 
12, 742 
48, 932 


55, 932 


680, 204 
16, 943 
9, RAO 
51,141 
2, 887 
2, 361 

568 


, 628 
861 
4] 

5R, 545 
108 
477 

), 207 


806 
150 
, 084 

120 

456 

603 
431 


24, 812 
, 873 
407 

36, 192 
84, 581] 
425, 665 
31, 581 
2, 819 











Labor Turn-Over 


POPP >ODE 


LABOR TURN-OVER IN MANUFACTURING, JUNE 194) 


THE hiring rate for workers in manufacturing industries in June 194) 
reached the highest point for any June since 1933. The Bureau of 
Labor Statistics’ monthly survey of labor turn-over, covering 7,50 
plants employing nearly 3,600,000 workers, shows that accessions 
amounted to 6.31 for every 100 workers on the pay roll. This repre- 
sented a slight increase over the May figure (5.95) and was about one- 
third higher than the rate for June 1940. High accessions continued 
in the primary defense industries: shipbuiiding firms reported a hir- 
ing rate of 12.12; aircraft, 10.77; electrical machinery, 7.34; and foun- 
dries and machine shops, 7.12. Other industries with high accession 
rates were slaughtering and meat packing, 10.59; furniture, 8.50: 
rubber boots and shoes, 8.41; brick, tile, and terra cotta, 7.88; saw- 
mills, 7.65; and planing mills, 7.02. Turn-over statistics further indi- 
cated that six out of every seven workers added to pay rolls repre- 
sented new hirings. 

The lay-off rate at 1.03 for all manufacturing combined fell to a 
new all-time low, indicating uninterrupted expansion of production 
schedules in most industries. Unusually low lay-off rates occurred 
in the following industries: Machine tools, 0.15; iron and steel, 0.19: 
aircraft, 0.32; electrical machinery, 0.38; and rubber boots and shoes, 
0.22. The curtailment of the manufacture of 1941 models in the lat- 
ter part of June resulted in a lay-off rate of 2.13 for the month in the 
gutomobiles and bodies industry, as against a rate of 1.09 in May. 
Plants manufacturing automobile parts and equipment reported lay- 
offs of 4.15 per 100 employees in June as compared with 1.57 in May. 
Discharges and miscellaneous separations showed little change from 
the May level. The quit rate, which has shown a regular increase 
each month since December 1940, declined from 2.20 in May to 2.6 
in June. Lower quit rates were reported in 27 of the 39 industries 
for which separate rates are shown. The military separation rate in 
all manufacturing for June was 0.26 as compared with 0.21 in May 
and 0.28 in April. 
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Tasie 1.—Monthly Labor Turn-Over Rates in Representative Factories in | 3; 


Industries ' 





Class of turn-over |Janu-| 
and year | ary 


Feb- 
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1941_. 
1940 
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14 | 


. 61 

940 | 2. 55 
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.3l | 
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| 36 | 


*' 3.41 . 40 
.| 3 43 
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1940 
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1.45 | 1.08 
..| 1.96 | 1.26 
__| 4.09 | 3.84 
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| 3.89 
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. 25 
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1.19 
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Saad 
2. 06 
3 | 5.4 
7 | 2.70 | 
7 | | . 
| 6.31 | | 

| 4.76 | 4 77 | 


pidbediods ore 
1.04 | 3.08 2.20 | 1. 
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6.63 | 6.21 ' 5. 


| 
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22 | 1.18 | 1.13 
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TABLE 2. 


rmanent lay-offs. 


September 1940, workers leaving to enter the Army or Navy are included in ‘“‘n 


Industries ' 


arges, lay-offs, total separatior 


—Monthly Turn-Over Rates (per 100 Employees) in 39 Manufacturing 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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Tarte 2.—Monthly Turn-Over Rates (per 100 Employees) in 39 Manufacturing 
Industries '—Continued 





Separation rates Accession rates 


| Miscel-| -, roe | on 
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Men’s clothing.. ------- ..| June 
May 
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Paints and varnishes ---.-..-...; June 
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Paper and pulp--- June 
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Petroleum refining ‘ ....| June 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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Tasie 2.—Monthly Turn-Over Rates (per 100 Employees) in 39 Manufacti -; 
Industries '—Continued 





Separation rates 
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! No individual industry data shown unless reports cover at least 25 percent of industrial employment 

2? Beginning with September 1940, workers leaving to enter the Army or Navy are included in ‘‘misce|- 
laneous separations.”’ 

3 Not including aero-engines. 





Wage and Hour Regulation 


MINIMUM HOURLY WAGE OF 36 CENTS FOR 
SEAMLESS-HOSIERY INDUSTRY! 


4 MINIMUM hourly wage of 36 cents an hour became effective in 
the seamless-hosiery industry on September 15, 1941. This minimum 
applies to employees engaged in interstaie commerce or the production 
of goods for interstate commerce, by order of the Administrator of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act. The present minimum supersedes the 
previous hourly rate of 32) cents in effect since September 18, 1939, 
under an earlier wage order.2, The Wage and Hour Division estimated 
that of 62,000 workers, approximately 27,500 were earning less than 
36 cents an hour before this minimum was adopted. About 76.5 
percent of the total value of the seamless-hosiery output is produced 
in the South. Of the 27,500 workers due to receive pay increases 
21,800 were in the South. 

The 40-cent minimum hourly wage previously established for the 
full-fashioned branch of the industry continues to be applicable. 
The original order for the two branches of the industry provided that 
the lower rate (then 32% cents an hour) should be paid to an employee 
in any plant “in which 50 percent or more of the volume of hosiery 
produced is seamless hosiery, if a reasonable employer could not by 
managerial methods limit the employee’s work to the full-fashioned 
branch of the hosiery industry.’”’ Otherwise the employee is to be 
paid not less than 40 cents an hour. 


POPOOOOS 


MINIMUM HOURLY WAGE OF 40 CENTS FOR 
JEWELRY INDUSTRY * 

WORKERS in the jewelry-manufacturing industry will be subject 
; (0&8 minimum hourly wage of 40 cents, effective November 1, 1941, 
under the terms of a wage order issued by the Administrator of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act. As a result of the order, wage rates of 
about 11,500 of the 35,000 workers engaged in the industry will be 
increased. To prevent circumvention of the minimum, home work is 
to be forbidden except for bona fide handicapped workers. 


'U. 8. Department of Labor. Wage and Hour Division. Press release No. R. 1507, July 21, 1941. 
*See Monthly Labor Review for October 1939 (p. 912), for terms of this order. 
'U. 8. Department of Labor. Wage and Hour Division. Press release No. 1518, July 31, 1941. 
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RETAIL TRADE REDEFINED UNDER WAGE \Nj 
HOUR LAW! 

TRADE establishments are exempt from coverage under the |), 

Labor Standards Act, if at least 75 percent of their dollar sales y.\y. ; 


is 


at retail, according to an interpretation of the Wage and Hour [jy,. 





sion of the United States Department of Labor, which b:cay, 0) 
effective on July 1, 1941. Under an eartier interpretation the exemp. ; 
tion applied if more than 50 percent of the dollar value of sales was q, 2 
retail.2 This change is in accordance with the directions of {}, 7 
United States Appellate Courts that exemptions from humanitaria) ~ 
legislation should be strictly construed. Under the new constructioy, 7 
therefore, where wholesale, commercial, and industrial sales, nonreta(| ¢ 
in character, total more than 25 percent, the 40-hour week and the : 
30-cent hourly minimum apply. ; 


At the same time the use of the term ‘‘retail sale’ is broadened to 
permit some sales to industrial or commercial purchasers to be clas- ~ 
sified as retail in determining the status of an establishment unde 
the act. These sales must be of articles commonly sold both to 
business and private purchasers, and must be in quantities or x 
prices similar to those in sales to private purchasers. 

For purposes of enforcement—that is to determine whether ; 
business is entitled to the retail-trade exemption—computation 0! 
dollar sales volume will be based on the semiannual record of sales 
Sales will be analyzed for the first and the last 6 months of the yea 
to determine whether a substantial portion of the selling of the estab- 
lishment is nonretail. 

Some 6,242,000 wage earners were employed in distributing an 
selling goods and services in March 1941, according to a report of tli 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. Employees engaged in retail or servic: 
establishments and those engaged in a “‘local retail capacity” in any 
type of establishment are exempt from the 40-hour and 30-cents-an- 
hour provisions of the wage and hour law. The typical departmen' 
store will continue under the exemption. 

The Administrator’s interpretation of ‘‘establishment” is reaffirme 
namely, ‘‘each physically separated place of business must be con- 
sidered a separate establishment.’”’ Therefore, the chain-store reta! 
and service establishments are exempt, even though the chain sprea: 
into several States. The law does apply to warehouses, centr 
executive offices, manufacturing or processing plants, or other non- 
retail selling units which distribute to or serve stores. 

The new interpretation is important in determining the status 0! 
establishments selling coal, lumber, glass, paint, tools, electrica 
equipment, automobiles, tires, stationery and office supplies, and 
feed stores and photographers’ shops. 


1U. 8S. Department of Labor. Wage and Hour Division. Press release No. 1438, June 16, 1941 
See Monthly Labor Review for June 1940 (p. 1457). 
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NEW piece rates have been fixed for home workers in the needlework 
dustry of Puerto Rico under the existing wage order for the industry. 
They were arrived at after time studies and will go into effect on 
Qetober 12, 1941. More than 300 rates are provided for hand sewing 
o) underwear, infants’ and children’s wear, women’s blouses and 
jresses, handkerchiefs, and household art linens. They will supersede 
-ates originally established on November 25, 1940, which were subject 
1 revision if experience proved this to be advisable.2, An amendment 
to the Fair Labor Standards Act empowered the Administrator to set 
piece rates commensurate with hourly minimum rates recommended 
by a Puerto Rican industry committee. The piece rates must yield 
atleast as much as 12 cents an hour, according to the operation 
performed. 





i U.S. Department of Labor. Wage and Hour Division. 
See Monthly Labor Review for December 1940 (p. 1333). 
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Wage and Hour Regulation 


PIECE-KATE ORDER FOR PUERTO RICAN 
NEEDLEWORK * 


Press releases Nos. 1493 and 1494, July 22, 1941. 





Family Allowances 


PPOPIPIIII IOI IID IDI D DIGI IIL OD DIDI DDI DI DDD ODIO DIDI ODDO II II ODDO OTE DO o 44, 


AUSTRALIAN CHILD-ENDOWMENT ACT, 194) 


UNDER the provisions of the Australian Child Endowment: <¢; 
which was assented to on April 7, 1941, 5 shillings per week wil] }) 
paid for all children under 16 years of age in excess of one child in eae) 
family, regardless of the income of the parents.' 

During the proceedings in the House of Representatives the \{in- 
ister for Labor and National Service explained that the first child wa; 
excepted on the ground that the basic wage (according to the findings 
of the Arbitration Court of the Commonwealth) is adequate for a may 
wife, and one child. Furthermore, nutrition studies in Australi 
indicated that malnutrition exists to a serious extent only in families 
with a large number of children. 

The estimated annual cost of the endowment of children with th 
exception of the first one in the family is £13,000,000. If endowment 
should include all children, an additional £11,000,000 per annun 
would be necessary. 

The number of children in Australia under 16 years of age is ap- 
proximately 1,830,000, of whom it is estimated 1,000,000 are members 
of families with more than one dependent child. 

The funds for meeting the expenditures under the new act are to |) 
raised by a pay-roll tax of 2% percent on amounts exceeding £20) pe 
week, or £1,040 per annum. The estimated amount from this soure 
is £9,000,000. It is expected that an additional £2,000,000 will b 
raised through extra income tax as a result of the discontinuance | 
the income-tax deductions for each child after the first. 

Endowment will be granted for all children for whom special allow- 
ances were being paid at the time the law became effective, for « 
ample, the children of soldiers and war pensioners. Children in privat 
institutions also come under the act, but children in State institutions 
are excluded. British subjects from overseas will be covered by tl 
endowment provisions after a 12-month residence. Aliens’ childre 
born in the Commonwealth will also receive endowment, as they « 
citizens of Australia. A similar provision is applicable to childre: 
of aliens from the time the parents are naturalized. It is also propose. 





1 New South Wales. Department of Labor and Industry and Social Services. Industrial Gaze! 
ney, April 1941. 
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1) include in the endowment scheme the children of aborigines and 
yalf-castes when their living standard is comparable to that of white 


Aus stl ilians. 
PPOOOOOSE 


REPORT OF FINNISH GOVERNMENT COMMITTEE 
ON FAMILY ALLOWANCES 


\ COMMITTEE on Population, appointed by the Government of 
Finland has recently submitted a report on family allowances.! 
After calling attention to the decline in the natural increase of the 
population and to the duty of the State to eliminate, if possible, any 
economic causes of this trend, the committee makes a proposal for 
the payment of State family allowances to needy families having 3 
or more children under 15 years of age. 

A needy family, according to the definition of the committee, is one 
whose income for taxation purposes is not more than 12,000 markka ? 
n localities where the cost of living is lowest and not over 24,000 
finnish marks in places where the cost of living is highest. The 
suggested family allowances would be 450, 550, 650, and 750 Finnish 
marks, in accordance with the cost of living in the locality for each 
child eligible for these grants. Only families with at least 4 children 
would be paid an allowance for each child. In families with 3 children, 
allowances would be paid for only 2 of these dependents. The 
proposed scale is given in the accompanying table. 


Suggested Rates for Family Allowances in Finland 





| Total allowance (in markka ') for families with— 
| Income ; sam 
limit | 3 4 5 6 





Cost-of-living group 


children 


children | children | children Ns children 
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| | 3, 150 
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| 5, 250 
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Exchange rate of markka in June 1941=about 2 cents. 


[t is estimated by the committee that at the present time the 
number of eligible children in Finland approximates 400,000. The 
cost of the proposed scheme is estimated as 150,000,000 markka. 
To meet the expenditure the committee proposes a so-called popula- 
tion levy in addition to local taxes, such levy being expected to yield 
approximately 130,000,000 markka. This would be supplemented 
by the so-called “‘ bachelor tax,’’ payable by those who have no family 


' Data are from International Labor Review (Montreal, Canada), July 1941. 
? Exchange rate of markka in June 1941 about 2 cents. 
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responsibilities and estimated at 25,000,000 markka per anny 
which would complete the amount required for family allowances 

The committee has also taken into account the special difficulties of wa, 
earners, whose wages have not risen nearly as much as the cost of living, and p,.. 
poses that they should be granted a somewhat larger family allowance. ‘},;. 
would be financed by an employers’ contribution at the rate of one-half percey 
of the worker’s pay. It is estimated that this would provide an allowance :p. 
percent higher than the ordinary rates set out above. 

As a precaution against the use of these allowances for purposes 
other than the children’s benefit, it is proposed that these grants hp 
made in kind, cash payments to be only a supplementary measure 
The committee also suggests that the payment of the allowances 
should be effected through the child welfare or social assistance boards 
of the local authorities. The final proposal of the committee is that 
these grants should be made immediately without waiting until the 
requisite funds are raised by the measures outlined in its report. 


POOPOOD 


DEVELOPMENTS IN FAMILY ALLOWANCES IN 
GREAT BRITAIN 


Increases in Allowances for Soldiers 


FAMILY allowances are being paid to the dependents of men serving 
in the British Army, Navy, Marines, and Air Force. 

Command publication 6260, issued by the British War Office 
1941, lists recent increases in soldiers’ allowances as follows: 


The rate for the first child was raised from 5s. Od. to 6s. Od. a week as f: 
April 1, 1940, and as from November 4, 1940, the following general increas 
were made: 

For wife or unmarried dependent living with the soldier as a wife.—From 17s 
to 18s. Od. a week in the case of soldiers not above the rank of sergeant, and fro! 
19s. 6d., 20s. Od., or 23s. 6d. to 20s. 6d., 21s. Od., or 24s. 6d., respectively, in 
case of those above that rank. 

For children.—1 child 6s. Od. to 7s. 6d., 2 children 10s. Od. to 13s. Od.. e2 
additional child 3s. 0d. to 4s. 0d. 

Ordinary dependents allowance.—From 12s. 0d., 17s. Od., 20s. 6d., and 24s 
to 13s. Od., 18s. Od., 21s. Od., and 25s. Od., respectively. 

The net income limits governing awards of ordinary dependents allowanc 
were also raised as from November 4, 1940, from 15s. Od., 18s. 6d., and 23s. 6 
to 16s. Od., 20s. Od., and 25s. Od., respectively. 


Proposal of British Labor Party 


The trade-unions in Great Britain have been opposed to the prit- 
ciple of family allowances, while the British Labor Party has bee! 
rather inclined to accept that principle, according to Herbert Trace) 
of the British Trades Union Congress. The same authority state: 








Family Allowances 


‘hat the unionist objections have been based on the fear that these 
vants might result in lower wage rates.' 

~ fn a recent issue of a British labor publication,? it was stated that 
-he report of the National Executive Committee of the British Labor 
Party to the annual conference included an appendix memorandum 
vhieh was prepared by the Labor Party’s executive committee for 
se in joint discussion by that committee and the general council of 
‘he Trades Union Congress. 

According to this memorandum, wages in many sections of industry 
have at no time been sufficient for modest comfort and sound nutrition 
n families with children. 

Since wages are not related to the size and composition of the family—and it 
; undesirable that they should be—the greatest poverty is usually found where 
here are children. The recent survey of conditions in Bristol has brought this 
point out very clearly. Many other inquiries have shown that a considerable 

roportion of all families have insufficient income, after meeting the cost of suitable 
ecommodation and other necessities, to provide satisfactory nutrition. 

The existing social services and insurances, although far from adequate, do much 
‘9 soften the harshest effects of poverty. In varying degree they supplement the 
family wage, or substitute for loss of income due to unemployment, sickness, and 
ldage. Free and cheap milk, school meals, health and other services directly 
raise the standard of living of the children, but their scope and effect are limited. 
They reduce, but by no means remove, the strain of meeting the progressive 
lemands of a growing family on an inelastic weekly wage. 

At present, also, these services tend to distinguish between the ‘‘necessitous’’ 
child and the ‘‘nonnecessitous,’’ and so promote pernicious social stratification. 
lo secure the best results, social services should apply equally to all children. 
This would be facilitated by cash allowances which enabled every child to make 
ise of these services on the same terms and which abolished the distinction between 
those who can pay something and those who can pay nothing. 

It is also pointed out in the memorandum that the idea of allow- 
ances in cash for child dependents is not a new one and that at the 
present time such grants are actually an integral part of many of 
Great Britain’s public social services. 

It is often argued by some opponents to children’s allowances that 
such subsidies would unfavorably affect collective bargaining and 
wage standards. This contention, however, the memorandum states, 
is rejected after a consideration of the pros and cons in the case. 

Even if not all doubts are dispelled in regard to the wisdom of a 
permanent scheme of children’s allowances, ‘‘there is an additionally 
strong case for such allowances under wartime conditions.” 

[t is therefore proposed— 

a) That there should be a scheme of children’s allowances; 

b) That the cost should be wholly met by the Exchequer; 

(c) That the allowance should be 5s. per week for every child from birth unti! 
t leaves school, whether at the statutory school-leaving age ora higher age. We 


‘Labor World (Montreal), February 8, 1941. 
* Labor Woman (London), June 1941. 
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prefer a simple flat-rate payment of this kind, rather than payments gr 
age or by the number of children in the family; 

(d) That the income tax allowances for children, eligible for allowance: 
(c) should be abolished; 


(e) That the allowance should be substituted for the first 5s. of other c} 
allowances under public schemes. 


An estimate is made in the memorandum that the gross cost of ¢}, 
system proposed would be approximately £127,009,000. From th 
amount, however, the present income tax exemption for childrei wh, 
will receive allowances and also the first 5 shillings of other children’; 
allowances under existing governmental schemes should be deducted 
Such deductions, it is estimated, would aggregate £40,000,000, leaving 
the net cost per annum for the national system of children’s allowances 
as outlined in the memorandum, at approximately £85,000,000 to 
£90,000,000. 


Spread of Family Allowances Among Industrial Firms 


Karly in 1939 it was reported that nine industrial companies in Grea; 
Britain had family-allowance schemes.’ Of these, one each dated from 
1917, 1918, 1919, and 1926, and four had been adopted in 1938. For 
the remaining company the year of adoption was not reported. 

A recent survey * states that plans modeled on one of the abov 
schemes (that of E. S. & A. Robinson, Ltd.) had been adopted by 14 
other firms in the paper manufacturing and allied industries. In 193s 
and 1939, at least 10 additional companies in various industries als 
adopted family-allowance plans. 





3 Monthly Labor Review, May 1939: Family allowances in 1937 and 1938 (also reprinted as Serial \ 
931). 

‘4 Rathbone, Eleanor F.: The Case for Family Allowances. Bungay, Suffolk (England), Richar 
& Co., 1940, 





Wage and Hour Statistics 


EARNINGS AND HOURS IN THE DYEING AND 
FINISHING OF TEXTILES, SEPTEMBER 1940' 


HOURLY earnings of all employees in the dyeing and finishing 
industry averaged 52.8 cents in September 1940, according to a study 
recently completed by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. This may be 
compared with an average of 54.5 cents in March and April of 1938, 
reflecting the failure of earnings to recover completely from the 
decline experienced during the summer and fall ofthat year. Despite 
this decline in the general average, earnings of the lowest-paid workers 
have been increased since 1938. Only one-tenth of 1 percent of the 
wage earners in 1940, as compared with 5.7 percent in the earlier 
period, were receiving less than 32.5 cents. However, the per- 
centage of employees paid at rates averaging 62.5 cents or more had 
fallen from 29.4 in 1938 to 24.4 in 1940. 

The preseut study revealed substantial differences in earnings by 
sex, region, and type of process. Male workers had average hourly 
earnings of 54.0 cents as compared with earnings of 42.7 cents for 
woman workers. Employees of northern mills received wages aver- 
aging 56.5 cents, 15 cents more than the average of 41.5 cents paid to 
southern workers. Employees of bleaching mills averaged 42.6 
cents, workers in dyeing mills 50.1 cents, those in screen printing 
plants 48.4 cents, and wage earners in roller printing plants 58.3 cents. 


Definition and Description of the Industry 


The dyeing and finishing industry has been defined by the United 
States Census of Manufactures as consisting of ‘establishments 
engaged primarily in the bleaching, dyeing, printing, finishing or 
otherwise converting fabrics of cotton, rayon, silk, and linen, or mix- 
tures of these fibers, and the dyeing and finishing of yarn and thread 
of cotton, rayon, silk, and linen.” The definition does not cover 
dyeing or finishing of knit goods, cloth sponging and miscellaneous 
special finishing,? or dyeing and finishing of woolens and worsteds. 

The definition adopted for the purpose of the present survey coin- 
cides with that used by the Census * except that the Bureau’s study 


Prepared by Louis M. Solomon assisted by Toivo P. Kanninen, both of the Bureau’s Division of Wage 
ind Hour Statistics. The study was under the supervision of H. E. Riley. 
“Special finishing” includes cloth waxing, and varnishing of cambric and buckram. 
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also covers finishing departments of weaving mills and rayon an¢ 
silk yarn mills.‘ 

On the basis of preliminary Census data, the textile dyeing g), 
finishing industry in 1939 included 468 establishments and provide; 
employment to 60,237 workers. Information obtained in the cours, 
of the present survey indicates that approximately 16,000 additiong| 
workers were employed in finishing departments of cotton, rayon an¢ 
silk weaving mills and rayon and silk yarn mills. Thus, the totg! 
employment in the industry as defined by the Bureau was approxi. 
mately 76,000 workers. 


Taste 1.—Regional Distribution of Mills and Employees Included in Survey of Dyeing 
and Finishing Industry, September 1940 





Employees 
Number of 
mills 


United States 


North__. 
Connecticut 
Illinois ___- 
Massachusetts 
New Jersey. __- 
New York 
Pennsylvania. 
Rhode Island 
Other States ! 


ee eae See ee 
eee 
North Carolina____.__--. 
South Carolina. -. 
Virginia. __- ‘ =" Lee 
Other States ? pO ie EIT ae j 870 








1 Includes 1 mill in Delaware, 1 in New Hampshire, 1 in Ohio, 2 in California, and 2 in Maine. 
* Includes 1 mill in Alabama, 1 in Maryland, 1 in Oklahoma, and 1 in Tennessee. 


Dyeing and tfinishing establishments are primarily service agencies 
performing specialized operations on yarns and fabrics belonging t 
others. For that reason, plants in the industry tend to be locate 
in those areas where there are important concentrations of cotton or 
rayon and silk mills, or where substantial segments of the cutting-\ 
trades are to be found. This is borne out by the Census of Manv- 
factures for 1937 (the latest year for which Census data by States ar 
available), which shows the most important States in the dyeing anc 
finishing industry to be New Jersey, Massachusetts, Rhode Island 
New York, North Carolina, Pennsylvania, and South Carolina 
Table 1, which presents the distribution of plants and employees 
included in the present study, indicates that these seven State 





’ For practical purposes, the Census of Manufactures excludes establishments having a total! 
production of less than $5,000; for the same reasons, the Bureau’s definition excluded plants with fewer | 
10 employees, except that finishing departments of weaving or rayon yarn mills were included, pr 
that these departments employed as many as 3 workers. 

‘ The dyeing and finishing departments of cotton yarn and thread mills were excluded fromm the prese™' 
study, as these are customarily included in Bureau studies of the cotton industry. 
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sil] comprise the principai centers of production, and encompass 
over three-quarters of the total industry. 

The dyeing and finishing industry embraces two distinct types of 
establishments, generally referred to as “commercial” and ‘‘corporate’’ 
plants. The former do no spinning or weaving, being engaged only in 
jyeing and finishing yarn or fabrics on a fee or contract basis. Some 
of these establishments also buy the yarn or fabrics, which they finish 
and resell. The corporate establishments represent finishing depart- 
ments attached to or owned by weaving mills. These plants are 
isually engaged only in finishing the materials produced by the parent 
establishment, although the corporate plant may occasionally take 
dveing and finishing contracts for other mills. As table 2 indicates, 
corporate establishments represented slightly more than one-quarter 
of the plants included in the study. Nearly one-half of the corporate 
plants were in the South, although this area had less than one-fourth 
of all plants in the industry. 


TasLe 2.—Number of Mills and Employees Covered in Survey of Dyeing and Finishing 
Industry, by Process and Type of Mill, September 1940 





, Employees 
Process ! and type of mill Number of ciatain eh eee eee 





mills 
Number Percent 
i ae ei eada atindae 118 | 16, 498 100. 0 
Corporate establishments Keg dbektahcbandadndous 32 3, 232 | 19.6 
Commercial establishments__.._._.__..___.___.___-- 86 13, 266 | 80.4 
RE Ee eee nea tumawed 16 865 5.2 
Corporate establishments james : 10 |} 370 2.2 
Commercial establishments Bence ne 6 | 495 | 3.0 
SS A ee 74 | 9,018 | 54.7 
Corporate establishments..___.________- : 21 | 2, 755 | 16.7 
Commercial establishments____- ‘ ree 53 6, 263 38.0 
screen-printing mills ?__..___- == 6 324 2.0 
Roller-printing mills 3____- ‘ ——— 22 6, 291 38. 1 





! This refers to the end process of the mill. Dyeing and roller-printing mills customarily perform the 
eT ne ceenene sequiitte to satisfactory further processing. 

? Includes 1 corporate establishment. 

Table 2 also indicates the scope of the study in terms of the ‘end 
process’’ of the mills included in the sample. Mills which were classi- 
fied as dyeing plants were, in almost all instances, also carrying on 
preliminary bleaching operations. Similarly, the roller-printing plants 
were In many cases engaged not only in bleaching but in dyeing as 
well. However, screen-printing plants, which were usually small-sized 
establishments, generally carried on none of the preliminary opera- 
tions, but received their fabrics in a bleached state ready for printing. 
It follows from the above that the process classifications used by the 
Bureau (except those for bleacheries and screen printers) are not clear 
cut, mutually exclusive categories but are based on the last operations 
performed by the plant within each classification. 

It will be observed that dyeing plants comprised the largest division 
of the industry, well over half of the establishments and employees 
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falling in this classification. KRoller-printing plants, althoug! 
paratively few in number, ranked second in employment, with 
40 percent of the total number of workers. Both bleacheric. q),) 
screen-printing shops represented relatively minor segments </ ¢}), 
industry. The proportion the corporate establishments form o; 
the total in each classification varies conspicuously from one 
to the next. 

Many of the plants included in the study were finishing a ys ries, 
of fabrics. However, as is shown by table 3, the industry has ey «lye, 
a considerable degree of specialization. More than one-third of +}, 
employees worked in mills in which the processing was confined et jre}y 
to cotton fabrics. About one-fifth of the wage earners were emp|oye 
by establishments specializing in finishing rayon or silk fabrics. an¢ 
more than one-tenth of the workers were in plants dyeing or finishing 
only yarn. The remaining employees included in the study (283 
percent) were working on mixtures of fabrics. 


OMm- 


arly 


rOup 


TaBie 3.—Number of Mills and Employees Covered in Survey of Dyeing and Finishing 
Industry, by Product and Type of Mill, September 1940 





Employees 




















. oe ; Number of : a 
Product and type of mill mills 
Number Per 
a = nn eee 118 16, 498 | 
Corporate establishments----- a Spee 32 3, 232 | 19 
Commercial establishments__-- See Fee Sree 86 13, 266 | s! 
Wholly cotton fabrics. -__-. © 26s atutensenees sien 42 6,127 | 
Corporate establishments____..._..______-. a 19 1, 907 | 
Commercial establishments. - - -- a BE TEEPE 23 4, 220 | 
Wholly rayon and silk fabrics -_.--_- a A gh Poa te SP 24 3, 596 | 
Corporate establishments. ---- apis Ras LTT 3 125 | 
Commercial establishments. -- iddbeheanbeasnant 21 3,471 | 
Mixtures of fabrics !_...........-..- Ne ee em 29 4, 664 
Corporate establiShments..........................-. s 1,172 | 
Commercial establishments. -__.................--.--- 21 3, 492 | 
I 9a bons wc kcaksbicict'n ds sskdbicccsnues os 23 2,111 


| | 





! Includes 19 commercial and 5 corporate establishments processing cotton, rayon, and silk fabrics 
cotton and rayon mixtures; 2 corporate establishments processing cotton, rayon, and wool fabrics a: 
cotton, rayon, and wool mixtures; 2 commercial establishments processing cotton, silk, rayon, and |i: 
fabrics; and 1 commercial plant —— cotton and linen fabrics and cotton and linen mixtures. 

? Includes 2 corporate establishments. 


Almost one-third of the employees engaged solely in the finishing o! 
cotton fabrics were employed by corporate establishments. In con- 
trast, less than 4 percent of the employees working on rayon or silk fab- 
rics were found in corporate plants. As might be expected, most of th 
southern finishing plants and more than one-half of the southern wag 
earners were working on cotton fabrics. In the North, employees 


cotton-finishing plants constituted less than one-third of the total 


employment. 


Establishments engaged in dyeing and finishing show extreme 
versity in size, although many of the workers in the largest estab|is!)- 
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nents are engaged in other work than dyeing and finishing. Thirty- 
rs mills, accounting for about 8 percent of the wage earners scheduled, 
had 100 or fewer workers; 46 plants, employing 47 percent of the 
vorkers scheduled, had between 101 and 500 wage earners; and 36 
mills, having 45 percent of the total workers, employed more than 500 
wage earners. However, only 234 workers, or less than 2 percent 
{the wage earners scheduled, were found in dyeing and finishing de- 
partments of mills whose total employment exceeded 2,500 workers. 

- Dyeing and finishing establishments are generally situated in the 
larger metropolitan areas. Only 13 of the 118 establishments covered 
by the survey were located in urban areas of 10,000 or fewer inhabi- 
tants. Twenty-nine plants, with about one-third of the employees 
scheduled, were in areas of more than 10,000 but less than 50,000, 
and 22 mills, having about one-fifth of the total employment, were 
located in districts of between 50,000 and 500,000. The largest 
concentration of the industry, however, was found in areas of over 
ne-half million population, where 54 mills, employing 35 percent of 
the workers, were located. 


The Labor Force 


The majority of employees in the dyeing and finishing industry 
were in semiskilled occupations. Less than one-tenth of the workers 
were classed as skilled, while unskilled workers represented about 28 
percent of all employees in the industry. 

Because many finishing operations are performed under rather dis- 
agreeable working conditions, or require considerable muscular effort, 
comparatively few females are found in the industry. Woman 
workers, none of whom were in skilled jobs, represented only about 
one-eighth of the workers studied. Negroes constituted only about 
2 percent of the working force. Virtually all of the Negroes scheduled 
were employed in southern establishments. 

Unionization has attained fairly extensive proportions in the 
dyeing and finishing industry. Thirty-eight of the 118 establishments 
included in the study were found to be operating under the provisions 
of union agreements regulating the hours and earnings of substantial 
proportions of the employees. All but one of the union mills scheduled 
were situated in Northern States. 

Labor organization was most prevalent in the roller-printing division, 
in which 14. of the 22 mills surveyed were operating under union 
agreements. Twenty-two of the 74 dyeing plants also had con- 
tractual relations with a labor organization, but only one each in the 
bleachery and screen-printing groups had such agreements. The 





' The classification of plants by size is based on the entire employment of the establishment in which 
iyeing and finishing are carried on, even though these processes may be confined to a small department of 
i plant which also engages in other operations. Elsewhere in this article employment figures for such de- 
partments include only the workers engaged in dyeing anc| finishing. 
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Federation of Dyers, Finishers, Printers and Bleachers of Amoriey 
affiliated with the Textile Workers Union of America (C. I. O.), was , 
party to a majority of these contracts. Many additional agreemmey;, 
covering small groups of workers were in force, particularly in roll, 
printing plants, but these did not embrace enough employees to jstify 
classifying the mills as union establishments. | 


Scope and Method of Study 


The survey included approximately one-fifth of the wage earners jp 
the industry. These workers were employed by a representative groyp 
of establishments so selected as to provide proper representation with 
respect to the factors of location, size of plant, size of community, 
type of mill and of product, unionization, ete. In order to obtaiy 
adequate representation of these factors, it was necessary to includ; 
more than one-fifth of the largest establishments. Overrepresentation 
of these large mills was avoided by the inclusion in the sample of only 
a carefully selected cross section of their employees. 

In accordance with the usual practice of the Bureau, trained field 
representatives obtained the necessary data directly from company 
records and through personal observation of plant operations and inter- 
views with company officials. The information obtained from each 
establishment included actual hours worked and earnings received ' 
by each employee during a selected pay-rol! period.’ The data for 
each plant also included certain information as to product and 
general plant practices, as well as the occupation, sex, color, and 
method of payment of each employee. 

The field representatives also prepared a description of the duties 
performed in each occupation, and obtained from plant officials an 
estimate of the degree of skill necessary to the proper execution of thes: 
duties. This information furnished the basis for the occupational 
groupings and skill classifications used in this report. The data ob- 
tained cover wage earners and office employees, but do not includ 
executives, nonworking supervisors and salespeople. However, th 
tabulations presented herein (except tables 6 and 7, which present 
occupational averages) include data for wage earners only. 





¢ In transcribing wage data, the field representatives reported earnings at regular rates of pay separat 
from those resulting from overtime work at punitive rates. The wage data presented in this report incu 
only the earnings at regular rates. Had the extra overtime earnings been included, the industry averaee 
would have been increased 1.2 cents. 

7 A majority of the reports covered pay-roll periods in August or September 1940. 
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Average Hourly Earnings 


METHODS OF WAGE PAYMENT 


A large majority of the employees in the dyeing and finishing indus- 
“ry received straight time rates; about 85 percent of the wage earners 
«heduled were being paid by that method. In most instances a fixed 
hourly rate was paid, although some working supervisors and main- 
tenance employees were on a weekly or monthly basis. Employees 
receiving an hourly wage were found in every occupation and in every 
establishment covered by the survey. 

Only 8.4 percent of the wage earners were working at piece rates and 
these were largely concentrated in a few occupations. A much higher 
proportion of females than of males worked on a piece basis (25.8 per- 
cent as compared with 6.1 percent). The male piece workers repre- 
sented a large proportion of the pile-fabrics cutters (84.7 percent), quill 
winders (83.1 percent), and doublers (43.8 percent). Female piece 
workers were humerous among hooker-machine tenders (79.7 percent), 
yarn winders (46.9 percent), and folded-cloth knotters (46.8 percent). 

Only 7.0 percent of the wage earners scheduled were employed under 
a production-bonus plan. These included males and females in about 
the same proportions. Bonus systems were in effect for employees in 
many occupations, but only among certain occupations in roller- 
printing establishments did bonus workers represent more than a 
negligible proportion of any occupation. In that branch, 28.1 per- 
cent of the printing-machine tenders, 26.0 percent of the back grey tend- 
ers, 25.8 percent of the printing-machine back tenders, and 45.2 per- 
cent of the printing color boys, were working under a bonus plan. 


AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS OF ALL EMPLOYEES 


Hourly earnings of dyeing and finishing employees averaged 52.8 
cents in September 1940 (table 4). However, the numerous processes, 
the varied products,and the hundreds of different occupations which 
characterize the industry prevent any single average from having much 
significance. This is confirmed by the average earnings of individual 
employees, which present an unusual degree of variation, ranging from 
less than 32.5 cents to $2.50 an hour. Moreover, the data on average 
hourly earnings show no pronounced central tendency. As table 4 
shows, the largest concentration of employees was in the 40.0-42.5- 
cent range, but even these constituted less than 10 percent of the total. 
The concentration of earnings was nearly as great in the intervals 
between 45.0 and 47.5 cents and between 65.0 and 67.5 cents. Abouta 
quarter of the workers (23.0 percent) received less than 40 cents an 
hour, while somewhat more than one-tenth (11.2 percent) earned 70 
cents or more. 
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TABLE 4.—Percentage Distribution of Dyeing and Finishing Workers, by 
Hourly Earnings, Skill, Sex, and Region, September 1940 





| | . tas | 7 ~_ 
All employees apr ey eet . a 
Average hourly earnings | Skilled |__ | + bos a 
(in cents) | males | | | 
Total wee i bia] Male | F& | Total! Ma 
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| Less than & tenth of 1 percent. 
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» 4.—Percentage Distribution of Dyeing and Finishing Workers, by Average 
Hourly Earnings, Skill, Sex, and Region, September 1940—Continued 
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Total 100. 0 | 100. 0 | 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 | 100. 0 100. 0 | 100. ( 0 | 100.0 | 100.0 


Total number of employees__| 4, 144 | 3, 698 | 446 321 | 2,558 | 2, 236 “322 | 1, 265 1,141 124 
{verage hourly earnings . $0.415 $0.419 |$0.377 | $0. 665 $0. 407 $0.411 $0.376 |$0.363 $0.361 | $0. 380 





! Less than a tenth of 1 percent. 


SEX AND SKILL DIFFERENCES 


To a considerable extent, the wide dispersion in the average hourly 
earnings of dyeing and finishing employees can be attributed to the 
substantial differences in the earnings received by the several sex and 
skill groups. Skilled workers, all of whom were male, averaged 86.8 
cents (table 4). Semiskilled males received earnings averaging 51.8 
cents, while semiskilled females averaged 43.0 cents an hour. Hourly 
earnings of unskilled males and females averaged 45.7 and 42.1 cents, 
respectively. Pronounced variation appears also in the distributions 
of individual employees. Only 9.7 percent of the skilled males re- 
ceived earnings averaging less than 50 cents, but 50.5 percent of the 
semiskilled males and fully 86.1 percent of the semiskilled females had 
earnings below that level. Among unskilled employees, an even 
greater proportion (68.5 percent of the males and 87.6 percent of the 
females) were averaging less than 50 cents. 

More than half of the skilled employees were earning 75 cents or 
more an hour. This group included a substantial number (17.4 
percent of the total) with earnings averaging $1.375 or over. The 
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number of semiskilled and unskilled workers having earnings of 7- 
cents or more was negligible, although both groups included a eo) 
siderable number of men who were earning between 65.0 and 67 - 
cents. This concentration resulted largely from the 66-cent minim, 


established by agreement with the union in a number of plants. 
GEOGRAPHICAL DIFFERENCES 


A second factor contributing to the extreme variation in averag, 
hourly earnings is the sharp contrast in wage levels in the northery 
and southern areas. Table 4 reveals that northern workers average 
56.5 cents an hour, exactly 15 cents more than the average wage of 41.5 
cents earned by employees in the South. Differences in favor of the 
North persist throughout every sex and skill group, amounting to as 
much as 25 cents an hour in the case of skilled males. Further in- 
spection of the table reveals that although average hourly earnings 
extended over a very wide range in both the North and the South, a 
much larger proportion of southern than of northern workers was 
found within the lower wage classes. Thus, 59.6 percent of the 
southern workers but only 10.8 percent of the northern wage earners 
received earnings averaging less than 40 cents. On the other hand. 
27.8 percent of the workers in northern mills but only 3.6 percent of 
the southern employees averaged 65 cents or more. 

Pronounced regional differences apparently exist even when 
allowance is made for the dissimilarity in the nature of those segments 
of the industry which are found in the two areas. As indicated by 
table 5, the North contrasts sharply with the South in the degree of 
unionization and in type of plant, as well as in process and product 


TABLE 5.—Average Hourly Earnings of Dyeing and Finishing Workers, by Union- 
ization, Type of Plant, Product, Process, and Region, September 1940 
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! Insufficient data to permit presentation of an average. 
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Fifty percent of the northern workers, compared with but 7 percent 
of the southern employees, were working in union establishments. As 
ndicated in the table, wage levels were generally higher in union than 
» comparable nonunion plants. In the North (the only region where 
‘he sample included a sufficient number of both union and nonunion 
plants to permit a comparison) workers in union mills averaged 59.4 
sents as against an average of 53.7 cents for those in nonunion plants. 
The earnings of nonunion workers in the North were somewhat higher, 
on the average, than those of all southern workers. 

Only 16.1 percent of the northern, but 30.1 percent of the southern 
workers Were in corporate plants. Employees of corporate plants had 
lower average earnings than workers in commercial establishments. 
This held true in both areas, northern corporate mill employees earn- 
ing 50.3 cents compared with 57.7 cents for commercial employees, 
and southern corporate mill workers earning 39.0 cents compared with 
42.5 cents for commercial employees. Moreover, this difference was 
maintained in each process and product group. For example, the 
average in northern commercial dye-houses was nearly 6 cents more 
than that shown for the corporate dyeing establishments in the North. 
Commercial finishers of cotton fabrics in the North paid 9 cents an 
hour more than corporate cotton finishers in the same area. Southern 
commercial finishers of cotton fabrics paid 4 cents more than southern 
corporate plants. Similar differentials would be revealed by a com- 
parison of the earnings in corporate and commercial establishments in 
any of the other process or product groups. 

Over one-fourth (26.8 percent) of the workers in the Northern 
States were processing rayon and silk fabrics, while in the South em- 
ployees working on these fabrics constituted only 6.8 percent of the 
total southern employment. As is apparent from an inspection of the 
table, wages were substantially higher in rayon and silk finishing mills 
than in mills finishing other products. 

Only 27.8 percent of southern workers, but 41.6 percent of northern 
employees, were working in roller-printing plants. In both regions 
wage levels were higher in roller-printing than in any other division 
of the industry. 


EARNINGS IN RELATION TO OTHER FACTORS 


Earnings of dyeing and finishing employees appear to be little 
affected by the size of the mill in which they are working. There is 
some evidence, however, that earnings are affected by the size of the 
metropolitan area in which the mills are located. This relationship 
attains significant proportions only in the larger districts. Earnings 
in mills situated in areas having a population of less than 250,000 
averaged 48.2 cents; those in areas of 250,000 and under 500,000, 50.0 
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cents; those in areas of 500,000 but less than a million, 56.1 cen; 
those in areas of a million or more paid an average of 63.8 cent 


OCCUPATIONAL DIFFERENCES 


Tue earnings of the various occupational groups in the dyeiny an 
finishing industry exhibit an extreme degree of variation. Amone the 
skilled males hourly wages ranged from $1.548, the average for print. 
ing machine tenders, to 60.5 cents, the earnings averaged by assist an; 
foremen (table 6). The highest earnings in the group of semiski]|e¢ 
males were received by cutters on pile fabrics, who averaged 69.9 
cents; the lowest earnings in this skill category (40.5 cents) went to 
the tenders of continuous dyeing machines. The highest-paid yy. 
skilled males were truck drivers’ helpers, who had average earnings 
of 56.6 cents; yard laborers, with an average of 37.6 cents, received 
the lowest pay among the unskilled males. 


TABLE 6.—Average Hourly Earnings, Weekly Hours, and Weekly Earnings of Dyeing 
and Finishing Workers, by Sex, Skill, and Occupation, September 1940 





: Average Average 
pin an meee hourly weekly 
ploy earnings hours 


Sex, skill, and occupation 





Males 





Skilled workers: 
Apprentices 
Assistant foremen 


y : : 
ee shaban dcenadssdbaawouasd 
Engineers, power plant. 

Engravers, band and machine 

Expediters 


Foremen, working, direct - 
Foremen, working, indirect - 
Machinists 

Mechanics... ..- 

Pipefitters 

Printing-machine tenders, cloth 


Miscellaneous skilled, direct 

Miscellaneous skilled, indirect 
Semiskilled workers: 

Ager tenders, and steamer tenders, cloth 

Assistant chemists 

Back grey tenders. 

Back tenders, printing 

Batchers and rewinders 

Bath mixers 

Bleach-machine operators 

Boil-off hands____....___.. 

Button-breaker operators, cloth 

Calender tenders 

Checkers, processes - -- - -- 

Checkers, aos and receiving 

Color mixers, cloth printing -- iavtateucnes 

Continuous dyeing machine tenders... ----------- 

Corduroy crossers 

Corduroy peggers and breakers 

Corduroy treadle operators_ . ewer 

Cutters, pile fabrics...............--- : 

Dampener operators . 

Decatizer tenders 

Doublers, cloth winding 

Drier tenders, cans, cloth 

Drier tenders, oven, cloth 

Drier tenders, skein yarn 

Dye mixers 

Dyeing-machine tenders, cloth 

Dyeing-machine tenders, skein yarn - - -- 
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Taptt. 6.—Average Hourly Earnings, Weekly Hours, and Weekly Earnings of Dyeing 
qnd Finishing Workers, by Sex, Skill, and Occupation, September 1940—Continued 





— 


r Average 
Sex, skill, and occupation eS hourly 
need earnings 


Average 


weekly 
hours 


Average 
weekly 
earnings 





Males—Continued 


= miskilled workers—Continued. 
Dyers, warp, machine 
Extr: ,ctor tenders 
Firemen, power plant 
Folders, cloth, hand 
Hooker-machine tenders - - _------- 
Inspectors, final 
Inspectors, processes 
Jac kmen, printing ---..---- 
Jig dyeing machine tenders, cloth. - 
Kier boilers 
Layer-out, cloth 
Maintenance helpers 
Mangle tenders 
Markers, cloth 
Mercerizers 
Napper tenders - - 
Oilers 
ER 
Package dyers, yarn - 
Padding-machine tenders, dy eing- 
Painters - ~~ --- ae dkeedeineaen 
} ’almer- machine operators ee i 


Quill winders 

Sanforizers, cloth } 

Screen printers, hand - ---------- 

Shade matchers, cloth 

Shearing-machine operators, cloth 

Shippers and receivers 

Singer tenders ; 

a ea eS 

Stock men 

Subforemen a 

Tenter-frame tenders--.---- Kc habancudekeesoiuiws ‘ 

Truck drivers 

Vat tenders, skein ayeing 

Washer tenders 

Weighers, dry drugs 

Winders, cloth bolts or tubes 

Yardage-machine operators - 

Miscellaneous semiskilled, direct - 

Miscellaneous semiskilled, indirect 
Unskilled workers: 

Assorters and markers (cloth and yarn) 

Balers, cloth 

Calender tender’s helpers 

Coal passers 

Color boys, printing 

Drier tender’s helpers, cloth - 

Dyeing-machine tender’s helpers 

Elevator operators . 

Floormen 

Janitors 

Laborers, dye 

Laborers, maintenance 

Laborers, shipping and secsiving 

Laborers, yard 

Learners 


Remnant sorters 

Scutcher tenders 

Sewers, cloth ends 

Soaper tenders 

Strainers, colors 

Swing tenders 

Tenter-frame tender’s helpers 
Truck driver’s helpers 
Tracom, 


w oder tender’s helpers 
Watchmen 
WwW \isedane cloth 
laneous unskilled, direct 
iscellaneous uns killed, indirect 
C bcieal employees 














.9 
.7 
.8 
. 5 
.0 
1 
.4 
.3 
.6 
* 
.3 
5.4 
.§ 
+ 
8 
.9 
0 
7 
.§ 
3.6 
.9 
.9 
1 
.9 
.7 
5 
.0 
.0 
3.5 
3.6 
.¥ 
ae 
9.4 
.9 
3.5 





$24. 36 
19. ! 


24. ; 
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TABLE 6.—Average Hourly Earnings, Weekly Hours, and Weekly Earnings of Dyein . 
and Finishing Workers, by Sex, Skill, and Occupation, September 1940—Co.. +i», 


tinued 





— 
| 

: A verage A verage \ 
| Number 2 ; a8 Ver 
ptm ee hourly weekly 
| _s earnings hours 
| 


Sex, skill, and occupation 


Females } 


Semiskilled workers: 
Cone winders. - 
Folders, cloth, hand 
Hooker-machine tenders 
Inspectors, final 
Markers, cloth. 
Pantographers 
Sample makers 
Tenter-frame tenders 
Winders, cloth bolts or tubes__- 
Winders, yarn - -- , 
Miscellaneous semiskilled_- 
Unskilled workers: 
Banders, cloth bolts. 
Knotters, folded cloth 
Remnant sorters. -_---- 
Sewers, cloth ends. - 
Wrapners, cloth. 
Misceilaneous unskilled 
Clerical employees - -- 


coor Re Oe 


Oom-=)1¢ 


oy 
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Earnings of women displayed much less variation than did those o| 
the men. Average hourly wage payments to semiskilled females 
ranged from 54.6 cents, received by hooker-machine tenders, to 37.7 
cents, earned by cone winders. The earnings of cone winders wer 
below those even of the unskilled occupations, which ranged from 44 
cents (for cloth end sewers) to 40.2 cents (for remnant sorters). 

As shown by table 7, which presents the average hourly earnings o| 
each occupation by region, northern employees received higher avyer- 
age earnings than the southern wage earners in every occupationa! 
group. In most instances the difference in favor of the northern worke 
was substantial, amounting in the case of printing-machine tenders to 
over 30 cents an hour. 


TABLE 7.—Average Hourly and Weekly Earnings in Selected Dyeing and Finishing 
Occupations, by Sex, Skill, and Region, September 1940 





| 


North South 





| 
Sex, skill, and occupation Average Average Average Average 
hourly weekly hourly weekl} 
earnings earnings earnings | earnings 
} 








| 
j 
Skilled workers: 


Assistant foremen $30. 87 $0. 514 | 
8 SS aa J 31. 29 | . 452 
Foremen, working direct : ; . 47 | . 630 
Printing-machine tenders, cloth -_-_- .6 81 | , 294 
Secon’ hands ; . 30 | . 563 

Semiskilled workers: | 
Back tenders, printing. ------__-.---- . 585 | 22. . 456 
Bleach-machine operators. -----__--- ; . 96 . 382 
Calender tenders att ‘ 22. 44 . 449 
Color mixers, cloth printing al ; 24. 73 . 463 
Continuous dyeing machine tenders__. wail , 88 | . 352 
Doublers, cloth winding . . . 631 | . 81 . 493 
Drier tenders, cans, cloth eaexasel ‘ 21. 22 . 391 
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Taste 7.—Average Hourly and Weekly Earnings in Selected Dyeing and Finishing 
Occupations, by Sex, Skill, and Region, September 1940—Continued 





North South 





Sex, skill, and occupation 
Average Average Average Average 
hourly weekly | hourly weekly 

earnings earnings | earnings | earnings 


Males—C ontinued 


semiskilled workers—Continued. 
Drier tenders, oven, cloth : bel 20.15 | $0. 378 
Dyeing-machine tenders, cloth . 5 . 384 | 
Firemen, power plant --- - 92 | - 403 
Folders, cloth, hand ---- 97. " 469 
Hooker-machine tenders. -----..___-- . 562 | 23. 65 480 | 
Ins spectors, processes . - - ar * 92. . 380 | 
Jig dyeing machine tenders, ‘cloth- . 517 | 21. ¢ . 394 | 
Kier boilers : . 538 23. . 397 | 
Layers-out, cloth . 375 
Maintenance helpers - eee ee 5 24 ! “413 | 
Mangle tenders Phas . 524 | 21. 98 . 404 
Mercerizers . + 2 Se 56! 23. 64 | 974 
Napper tenders. . . ‘ 5 25. 22 | . 400 
Package dyers, yarn : i od . 472 | 
Padding-machine tenders, dyeing ; . 377 
Screen printers, hand ne? . 5 20. 7: . 381 
Singer tenders ‘Vee: pa : 4 . 449 
Size makers . - - - lichesmed 5 22. 60 | .414 
Tenter-frame tenders-_- a .| . 525 | 21.6 . 399 
Washer tenders : . 532 | 20. 6: . 395 
Winders, cloth bolts or tubes. . 50% 21. . 391 | 

Unskilled workers: 
Coal passers 
Dyeing-machine tender’s helpers _- = 610 | 22. 86 . 347 | 

=eaaden . 44 8. 8: .3al | 

Laborers, dye etc . 496 23. . 341 
Laborers, shipping and receiving. ; . 496 | 21. 348 
ia inc ak ceahinia oe ' 
Ee a ; , 
Packers, cloth _- oui ‘ . 46 : . 386 
Plaiters. - Pt oe ppteaes’ 3. 18 m4 
Sewers, cloth ends ___- 
Soaper tenders - 5? -" " 
Swing tenders oe 4 ; . 376 
Truckers, hand_--- PEt ere ae eee ee . 476 | 4 . 355 
Watchmen : ' . 359 

Clerical employees- -------- ie . 56S 6 . 523 | 








Females 


Semiskilled workers: Winders, yarn___- 
Unskilled workers: Wrappers, cloth__- 
Clerical employees e 








Only three occupations contained sufficient numbers of both white 
and Negro wage earners to permit comparisons of their earnings. In 
each of these occupations white workers were found to receive slightly 
higher compensation than was paid to the Negroes. The average 
hourly earnings of white truckers, janitors, and shipping laborers in 
southern mills were 37.2, 33.8, and 36.8 cents an hour, respectively. 
The Negroes employed in these occupations in the South received 
32.5, 32.7, and 32.6 cents, respectively. In no instance did representa- 
tives of the Bureau report a racial differential within the confines of 
a single plant. 


Average Weekly Hours and Earnings 


The actual workweek in the dyeing and finishing industry in Septem- 
ber 1940 averaged 40.3 hours (table 8). One-third (33.6 percent) of 
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the wage earners in the industry were working exactly 40 

However, a very considerable number (41.8 percent) were w: 
longer hours, and these included a substantial group (13.8 per 
the total) working 48 hours or more. 


Ours 


TaBL_e 8.—Percentage Distribution of Dyeing and Finishing Workers, by 
Weekly Hours, Region, and Sex, September 1940 
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United States | North 





Weekly hours actually worked All 
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em- | Males} ’ 
ployees males 
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Males | males 





6 a ee j 
8 and under 16 hours 

16 and under 24 hours...__. a 

24 and under 32 hours. ..-.. Peas 
32 and under 36 hours..........-.-- 
36 and under 40 hours are 
Ef a ee . 
Over 40 and under 44 hours 

44 and under 48 hours 

48 and under 52 hours 

52 and under 56 hours 

56 and under 60 hours 

60 hours and over 
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As is usually the case, male employees had a longer average work- 
week than did females. The former averaged 40.7 hours, as compared 
with 37.2 hours for the latter. Northern workers were employed for 
40.6 hours on the average, whereas employees of southern establish- 
ments had a shorter workweek, averaging 39.4 hours. This regional! 
difference in the workweek resulted from the greater number of hours 
worked by the northern male employees. Females in the South liad 
a longer average workweek than the northern females. 

Approximately one-third of the employees in each regional scx 
group were working exactly 40 hours, but the number of wage earners 
working more than 40 hours varied considerably from one group to 
another. Nearly one-half (47.6 percent) of the northern males, as 
compared with one-third (33.4 percent) of the southern males averaged 
more than 40 hours during the week surveyed. Of the females, 
however, only 23.9 percent in the North and 26.9 percent in the Soutl 
averaged more than the 40 hours. The group of southern females 
working more than 40 hours included a sizable number (17.5 percent 
who worked 48 hours or more. 


Average weekly earnings of all employees in the dyeing and finishing 


industry amounted to $21.27 at the time of the study. Although 


wages of individual employees ranged from less than $8 to more tha 
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sis . week, the earnings of a majority of the workers fell within 
airly narrow limits. Weekly earnings of one-half (47.8 percent) of 
‘he employees were between $14 and $22, and almost two-thirds 
4.1 percent) were within the 12-dollar range of more than $12 
but less than $24. Despite this clustering at the lower half of the 
jistribution, a sizable minority of the employees, embracing 11.5 
nercent of the total, were paid $30 or more. 

The sex and regional differences already shown to exist in average 
hourly earnings appear also in the weekly earnings of the several 
asses of employees. As shown by table 9, northern males averaged 
$23.82, compared with average weekly earnings of $16.60 for southern 
males. Females averaged $16.41 in the North as against $14.16 in 
the South. Weekly earnings of $30 or more were virtually confined 
to northern males, of whom 16.1 percent had earnings at or beyond 
that level. 


TaBLe 9.—Percentage Distribution of Dyeing and Finishing Workers, by Average 
Weekly Earnings, Region, and Sex, September 1940 
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Petal, .......... P 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100. 100.0 | 100.0! 100.0) 100.0 








Total number of employees. ; 14, 556 1,942 | 12,354 | 10, 853 1, 496 | 4,144 | 3,698 446 
Average weekly earnings....| $21. $21.99 | $15.89 | $22.93 | $23.82 $16.41 | $16.34 $16.60 | $14.16 








Comparison With Results of Previous Studies 


The last previous wage and hour study of the dyeing and finishing 
industry made by the Bureau of Labor Statistics reflected conditions 
in the industry in the spring of 1938. Table 10 presents a comparison 
of wage data for 1938 and 1940. It is believed that the inclusion of 
the limited amount of overtime earnings in the wage information for 
the earlier period does not materially impair the comparability of the 
data presented in the table. 
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Tas_e 10.—Percentage Distribution of Dyeing and Finishing Workers, by 




















1 verage 
Hourly karnings and Region, July 1938 and September 1940 . 
| —— 
United States | North Sou 
Average hourly earnings | —- 
| July Septem-| July |Septem-| July 
1938 | ber 1940) 1938 | ber 1940| 193% - 
; } j ? 
| | —— 
Under 32.5 cents.__.._.._- 5.7 | 0.1 1.0 | 0.1 21.8 
$2.5 and under 35.0 cents... _- 4.3 | 9.0 | 2.0 | 1.8 12. 0 
35.0 and under 37.5 cents___- 5.4 6.9 | 2.8 4.9 14.1 
37.5 and under 40.0 cents___- ey 7.0 | 5.3 | 4.0 13.3 
40.0 and under 42.5 cents..._....__-. wanda 6.0 | 9.6 | 6.5 | 9.4 7.8 
42.5 and under 47.5 cents__-___.. RE: 12.7 15.4 | 13.5 | 16. 2 10. 2 
47.5 and under 52.5 cents_. hoekee -| 13. 3 13. 6 | 15.4 | 15. 6 | 6.3 > 
52.5 and under 57.5 cents___-_-. ER | o- 9. 2 | 7.7 | 10. 2 | 9.1 | 6.0 
57.5 and under 62.5 cents... -- bebe 6.9 6.3 | 8.0 | 7.8 | 3.3 
62.5 and under 67.5 cents__-- rapmmeamaat 15. 0 | 10. 4 | 18.9 | 13. 5 1.4 7 
67.5 and under 72.5 cents... -- - bm edinnSihbael 5.2 5.0 | 6.4 | 6.4 | 1.0 7 
72.5 and under 77.5 cents_ _ - cokeb anne 2.0 | 2. 6 2.4 3.2 | 7 ‘ 
(ET Fe 8 arr 1.4 | 1.4 1.7 1.8 { 
82.5 and under 92.5 cents-__- : es | 2.0 1.8 | 2.4 2.3 
92.5 and under 100.0 cents.......................| 4) 6 | 4 | .6 2 
100.0 and under 120.0 cents- ee 1,3 | . 1.5 | 1.0 .6 9 
SS EE 2.1 1.9 | 2.6 | 2.3 | 4 
a Ie — ico. Se 100.0} 100.0} 100.0} 100.0 
Number of employees_-__-- 28, 330 16,498 | 21,754 | 12,354 6, 576 { 
Average hourly earnings. ...............---.--- Y $0.545 | $0.528 | $0.586 | $0.565 | $0.409 3 4) 





Wages declined slightly during the 2-year period, the general ayer- 
age dropping from 54.5 cents in 1938 to 52.8 cents in 1940. Dats 
submitted to the Bureau monthly by a number of firms in the industry 
reveal that the decline occurred largely during the summer of 1935s. 
when manufacturing wages generally were falling; modest gains reg- 
istered in late 1939 and 1940 were insufficient to offset the earlic: 
§ It will be observed that the drop in the general average was 
due to the influence of northern plants, since hourly earnings in thy 
South, substantially affected by the 32.5-cent minimum, rose slightly 
The relatively low-wage plants dealing exclusively with cotton fabric: 
showed gains in average earnings both in the North and in the South 

Earnings of individual workers underwent somewhat greater changes 
than are indicated by the average for all employees. In 1938, a siz- 
able group of workers, most of whom were in southern mills, were 
receiving less than 32.5 cents. In 1940, largely as a result of the min- 
imum wage which had been established under the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act, the number of employees receiving less than 32.5 cents hai 


losses. 


been reduced to a negligible proportion of the total. Employees recei- 


ing more than the minimum experienced some decrease in the gener: 
level of earnings. Thus, 71.5 percent in 1938 but only 67.4 percen' 
in 1940 received 42.5 cents or more; 29.4 percent in 1938 but onl) 
24.4 percent in 1940 were paid 62.5 cents or more. 





§ By the summer of 1941 additional wage increases had occurred and the industry average was substant.s 
above that for 1938. 
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HOURLY EARNINGS IN THE FURNITURE INDUS- 
TRY, FEBRUARY 1941’ 


Summary 


HOURLY earnings of wage earners in the furniture-manufacturing 
ndustry in February 1941 averaged 50.5 cents, according to the results 
of a study recently made by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. The 
study covered 112 plants engaged in the production of wood house- 
hold furniture, office furniture, and public-building furniture. The 
average for the industry as a whole was approximately 1 cent per hour 
above the average of 49.6 cents paid by the same firms in 1937. Prac- 
tically all of the workers surveyed in 1941 were receiving 30 cents or 
more per hour. Slightly less than two-fifths of the workers received 
32.5 cents per hour or more. 


Characteristics of the Industry 


As defined in this survey, the furniture industry includes the 
manufacture of three broad classes of products; namely, wood house- 
hold furniture, office furniture, and public-building furniture. The 
scope of the industry studied is somewhat more limited than the cen- 
sus classification, which also embraces household furniture made of 
metal, fiber, reed, rattan and willow; “laboratory, hospital, and other 
professional furniture’’; and “partitions, shelving, cabinet work, and 
office and store fixtures.’”’ Establishments engaged primarily in the 
manufacture of these products, however, probably employ less than 
one-fifth of the total wage earners and differ from the rest of the 
industry in their wage structure and in other characteristics. 

Volume of production.—The production of furniture constitutes 
one of the Nation’s major manufacturing industries. In 1939, 
according to the Census of Manufactures, the industry included 
approximately 3,500 establishments and employed 159,000 wage 
earners. These workers earned a total of $155,000,000 and _ pro- 
duced furniture valued at $624,000,000. The branches covered 
in the Bureau’s survey are estimated to have employed some 
125,000 workers and manufactured products worth approximately 
$500,000,000; of this amount wood household furniture represented 
roughly seven-eighths, office furniture about one-tenth, and public- 
building furniture about one-twentieth. 

The labor force-——The labor aspects of furniture manufacture are 
extremely important. In 1937 only 8 other manufacturing industries 
employed as many workers as the furniture industry, and only 11 paid 
out as much in wages. Labor cost, moreover, is an important item 


' Prepared by Victor S. Baril, assisted by Abner C. Lakenan, of the Bureau’s Division of Wage and Hour 


Statistics. The complete findings on this survey appear in Serial No. R. 1330. which may be had upon 
request, 
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in the manufacture of furniture, approximately one-fourth of th. ; 

value of product in 1939 being paid out to wage earners. 
Employment shows marked seasonal variations, the period of 

est activity usually coming in the fall of the year and the slackeg 


period in midsummer. February, the month covered by the Bureay’. 
survey, is believed to be fairly representative of normal operatic))s. 
The labor force in the furniture industry is made up almost e1{jrely 
of male workers. The few females in the industry are found jy, tho 
upholstery and finishing departments and are employed on tasks yo} 


generally performed by males. 

Well over two-fifths of the workers in tle furniture industry work jy 
semiskilled occupations, somewhat more than one-third in skilled 
occupations, and less than one-fifth in unskilled occupations. These 
ratios vary somewhat by region and branch of the industry. There 
are fewer skilled workers in the South than in the North, and more 
unskilled workers. Metal office furniture and public-building furm)- 
ture employ relatively more semiskilled workers and fewer skilled and 
unskilled than do the divisions of the industry manufacturing woodey 
furniture. 

Trade-unionism.—On the basis of the 1941 survey it appears that 
there has been a marked extension in trade-unionism in the furniture 
industry since October 1937. Of the 112 plants surveyed in both 
years, only 19 had union agreements in 1937, and only 17 percent of 
the workers were found in these union plants. By 1941, nearly one- 
third (35) of the 112 plants had trade-union agreements and approxi- 
mately the same proportion of the employees worked under suc): 
agreements. These proportions appear to be consistent with a 
estimate made by the Bureau in 1939 that somewhat under 40 percent 
of the workers in the industry were working under agreements with: 
their employers. 

The increase in the extent of union agreements was confined 
entirely to the wood household and wood office furniture divisions 
in the North, as no additional collective-bargaining agreements were 
reported in 1941 for metal office or public-building furniture, or for 
any southern plant. In the North nearly two-fifths of the plants had 
union agreements and somewhat more than two-fifths of the em- 
ployees worked under such agreements. 

Methods of wage payment.—Approximately two-thirds of all em- 
ployees in the furniture industry are time workers, somewhat over 
one-fifth are piece workers, and one-eighth are bonus workers. | 
the North well over one-half of the workers covered in the 1+! 
survey were found to be paid on a time basis, somewhat more thian 
one-fourth were paid on a piece basis, and less than one-fifth were paid 
on a production-bonus basis. In the South nine-tenths of the worker 
were on time rates, the remainder being paid piece rates. 
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Wage and Hour Statistics 
Method of Study 


Selection of sample.—In the interest of speed and economy, the 
sample on which the 1941 survey was based was selected entirely 
from among the 373 representative plants studied in the 1937 survey 
of the industry. Although dependence on the 1937 sample fails to 
take full account of a recent trend of the industry toward the South,? 
the importance of this deficiency is believed to be slight. What evi- 
dence is available indicates that with regard to the industry as a whole 
and its major product groups and regions, the results of the 1941 
survey provide a dependable picture of the wage and hour structure. 
Throughout the following discussion comparisons are made between 
the 1941 and 1937 wages of 112 identical firms. 

Of the 112 plants studied in 1941, only 19 were im the South,’ and 
of these, 16 were in the wood-household-furniture branch of the 
industry. Metal office furniture is manufactured almost exclusively 
in the North, and the number of southern plants producing wood office 
furniture or public-building furniture is small. 


Taste 1.—Number of Plants and of Workers in 1937 and 1941 Surveys of Furniture 
Industry, by Industry Division 





| Scope of 1927 , SS 
survey Scope of 1941 survey 





| 
| Plants | Workers 
Division of industry 


1) | 
| oo = | Percent Number | Percent | Number 
| Work- | Num- | of total | employ- | of total | employ- 
ers ber |surveyed| edin | surveyed ed in 
in 1937 | 1937 | in 1937 | 1941 











Wood household furniture. _____-_----| 298 | 33, 199 | i 24.2 | 9,690 29.2 10, 430 

Case goods __.___- ’ 29 | 16,175 , 22. § 4, 462 27.6 4, 965 

Upholstered furniture. _.___.__. 99 | 8, 333 | 24. 2 584 ‘0 2. 708 

Novelty furniture __-- ee 6, 716 | 26. 1, 879 3. 0 2, 043 

Kitchen furniture - - sbosaub’ 1, 975 | 5 28. 765 7 714 
] 


Office furniture 7, 111 
Wood office furniture__.....__. ___| 2, 976 
Metal office furniture 4, 135 


4.0 | 4. 057 57.1 5, 667 
51.6 1, 655 55. 6 1, 960 
57. 9 | 2, 402 58. 1 3, 707 


Public-building furniture 3, 118 | | 52.0 1, 708 54.8 1,719 
| | 

















Seventy-two plants manufacturing wood household furniture, 27 


; making office furniture, and 13 producing public-building furniture 


were included in the 1941 survey. The distribution of these plants 
and their employees by product groups is given in table 1. It is 


? Information which has become available since the material for the study was collected indicates that 
southern plants are now of greater importance in the industry than they were in 1937. Preliminary census 
lata show that the percentage of establishments located in southern States rose from 13 to 16 between 1937 
and 1939, while the percentage of workers increased from 23 to 29. Findings of the study itself reveal that 
employment increased more rapidly in southern than in northern plants, and that a number of plants in 
the North, but none in the South, went out of business. Since wages in the South are iower than in the 
North, an increase in the representation of the southern plants would undoubtedly tend to lower slightly 
the wage level in the industry as a whole. 

In both surveys of the furniture industry, the South includes the States of Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, 
Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, southern Missouri, North Carolina, Oklahoma, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, Texas, and Virginia. All other areas are included in the North. 
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apparent from this table that approximately one-quarter of the esta). 
lishments found to be manufacturmg wood household furnitire } 
the 1937 survey were covered in 1941, and roughly half of the othe, 
establishments. The representation of workers is somewhat greatey 
indicating a slight overrepresentation of the larger plants.* |) 4) 
17,816 workers were covered in the 1941 survey. 

It will be observed that among these identical plants all division: 
of the industry except kitchen furniture showed increases in employ- 
ment from 1937 to 1941. The greatest increase was in the meta! 
office-furniture division, in whose 11 plants employment increasoed 
by more than 50 percent. Except in office furniture, however, the 
gain was exclusively in southern plants, while employment in northern 
plants other than those making office furniture declined slightly. 
Although these figures do not take account of firms entering or leaying 
the industry during the 3-year period,°® they confirm the increase jy 
the relative importance of the South. 

Material secured.—The information on which the survey is based 
was Obtained directly from plant records by field representatives of 
the Bureau. The basic information included the occupation, sex, 
color, and method of wage payment of each worker, as well as his 
actual hours of work and his actual earnings for one representatiy: 
pay-roll period. For each worker extra earnings from overtime. 
worked at punitive® rates of pay, were reported separately fron 
earnings at regular rates of pay. 

The average hourly earnings used in this report, unless otherwis 
specified, are based on earnings at regular rates of pay and do not 
reflect any extra earnings received by workers for overtime worked 
at punitive rates of pay. In this respect the figures for 1941 diffe: 
from those for 1937, as the latter are based on earnings at all rates 
and therefore reflect any extra earnings for overtime worked at boosted 
rates. This difference, however, does not impair the validity of gener- 
al comparisons, since relatively few of the plants paid extra rates fo 
overtime work in 1937. Of the 93 northern plants covered in that 
year, only 29 made extra payments for overtime, and in most cases 
the amount of such payments during the period surveyed is believed 
to have been small. 

The hours used in arriving at average hourly earnings were in a! 
cases the hours actually worked, excluding regular lunch periods bu 


4 The 1937 sample included somewhat more than one-quarter of all the workers in the wood-hous 
furniture branch of the industry and slightly more than half of the workers in the other 2 branche: 
the survey in the wood household and office furniture branches was limited to plants with 20 or mor 
ployees, the proportion of plants included in the survey was smaller than the proportion of workers 
Neither the 1937 nor the 1941 survey revealed any consistent relationship between size of plant and ' 
level. 

5 Of 128 plants from which information was sought, 16 were found to be out of business. All 16 wer 
the North. The plants going out of business were stnaller on the average than those found to be re! 
in business. Fourteen of the sixteen plants paid lower average wages than the average for their «) 
of the industry in 1937 and only two paid higher wages. 

B ° Since October 1940, pay at the rate of time and one-half has been required under the provisior 
Fair Labor Standards Act for all hours in excess of 40 per week. 
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ncluding rest periods. Hours were adjusted to include rest periods 
vhen such periods were not considered by the reporting firms as hours 
worked. 

As in the 1937 survey, all wage earners and working salaried em- 
nloyees in the plant were covered. In addition, information was 
obtained in 1941 for certain office employees (other than salesmen, 
professional and technical workers, proprietors, managers, and 
officials). ‘The information for office employees, however, has been 
tabulated separately from that for other workers, and is not reflected 
» the distributions and general averages shown for workers in the 
industry. 


Wood Household Furniture 


AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS 


The average hourly earnings of 10,430 workers in 72 plants in that 
branch of the industry making wood household furniture in Feb- 
ruary 1941 amounted to 48.7 cents. Although a few workers earned 
less than 30 cents an hour and some earned more than $1.20, the vast 
majority had earnings within a much more limited range (table 2). 
Four-fifths of the workers earned between 30.0 and 62.5 cents, and one- 
fifth had earnings within the 2.5-cent interval from 30.0 to 32.5 cents. 

Workers in the North averaged 55.6 cents an hour, or half again 
as much as workers in the South, whose earnings amounted to 36.9 
cents. This sharp regional difference is reflected clearly in the dis- 
tributions of individual earnings. For example, well over two-fifths 
44.7 percent) of the workers in the South had earnings between 30.0 
and 32.5 cents, and two-thirds received less than 37.5 cents an hour. 
Only 5.4 and 12.3 percent, respectively, of the workers in the North 
received earnings as low as these. In the latter region, on the other 
hand, nearly two-fifths (38.1 percent) of the workers earned 57.5 
cents or more an hour, whereas only 5.4 percent of the workers in the 
South were paid this much. Few workers in either region received 
less than the legal minimum of 30.0 cents an hour.® 
‘In a special inquiry the Bureau also endeavored to determine the extent to which the furniture industry 
relied on sawmills and planing mills for dimension stock in lieu of rough lumber. Reports covering 90 of the 
112 plants surveyed in 1941 indicate that approximately one-third of the plants purchased some dimension 
stock, while the other two-thirds still purchased rough lumber which they converted in their own plants. 
Of the 29 plants reporting purchases of dimension stock, 7 purchased dimension stock exclusively, and 13 
filled 25 percent or more of their requirements through purchases of dimension stock. In 16 plants, pur- 
chases of dimension stock amounted to less than 25 percent of the requirements. Dimension stock pur- 
chases consisted largely of rough stock, cut to specified size. For instance, 18 plants purchased only rough 
stock, 9 purchased partly machined stock, and only 5 purchased fully machined stock. 

Plants engaged in the manufacture of upholstered furniture may or may not make their own frames. In 
the North, and in particular in the larger cities, frames are often purchased ready made. Seven of the 20 
upholstered-furniture plants in the North purchased frames and 13 made their own frames. In the South, 
all of the 4 uphtolstered-furniture plants surveyed made their own frames. 


' This average is based on earnings :t regular rates of pay. If, however, extra earnings from overtime at 


punitive rates of pay are added to the earnings at regular rates of pay, the general average is increased by 
13 cents. 


* A few of the workers paid less than 30 cents were certified learners. Of the remaining workers practically 
all were paid at only slightly less than the legal rate. 
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TaBLe 2.—Percentage Distribution of Workers in Manufacture of Wood Househol 
Furniture, by Average Hourly Earnings, Region, and Skill, October 1937 and Fo, 
ruary 194] 
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Skilled workers in the industry as a whole earned an average of 
-7 8 cents an hour, or 11.2 cents more than semiskilled and 21.1 cents 
more than unskilled workers. Much the same absolute differences in 
arnings existed between skill groups in the North, where skilled 
vorkers received 63.9 cents an hour, semiskilled workers 53.3 cents, 
and unskilled workers 42.0 cents. Hourly earnings in the South 
amounted to 44.6 cents for skilled, 35.0 cents for semiskilled, and 30.7 
eents for unskilled workers. 


Changes From 1937 to 1941 


Average hourly earnings in the 72. plants were slightly higher in 1941 
than in 1937. Workers in the North averaged 0.9 cent more per hour 
55.6 compared to 54.7 cents) and in the South 1.9 cents more per hour 
36.9 as against 35.0 cents). The net gain for the industry as a 
whole, however, amounted to only 0.1 cent. This seeming incon- 
sistency is explained by the fact that the southern plants, with their 
much lower wage level, experienced substantial gains in employment 
during the 34-year period and consequently exerted greater influence 
in 1941 than they did in 1937." 

The greater increase in earnings in the South than in the North 
tended to reduce slightly the difference in earnings in favor of the 
latter region. In 1937 the general average hourly earnings of northern 
workers were 19.7 cents higher than those of southern workers, whereas 
in 1941 the difference was only 18.7 cents. 

The modest increase in earnings since 1937 is due largely to the rais- 
ing of wage rates for a substantial number of workers who previously 
received less than 30 cents an hour. This adjustment, which meant 
wage increases for 3.4 percent of the workers in the North and 22.5 
percent of those in the South, undoubtedly resulted from the applica- 
tion of the 30-cent minimum wage under the Fair Labor Standards 
j Act." Practically all of the workers formerly receiving less than 30.0 
cents were earning between 30.0 and 32.5 cents in 1941; most of 
these workers, in fact, received exactly 30.0 cents. 

In each skill group hourly earnings were higher in 1941 than in 
. 1937. The absolute increase varied directly with the skill of the group 
in the North, but indirectly with the skill of the group in the South. 
In the North the absolute increase amounted to 1.5 cents for skilled 
workers, to 1.0 cent for semiskilled workers, and to only 0.3 cent 
for unskilled workers. In the South, on the other hand, hourly earn- 


“The South accounted for only 30.1 percent of the workers in the wood-household-furniture branch in 
19837, but for 35.2 percent in 1941 

" This raise was largely confined to the earnings of unskilled and semiskilled workers. In the North, 
the earnings of 9.9 percent of the unskilled and those of 3.6 percent of the semiskilled and in the South the 
earnings of 52.4 percent of the unskilled and 21.4 percent of the semiskilled were increased to 30.0 cents or 
more. It was necessary to raise the wages of only 0.5 percent of the skilled workers in the North and those 
of only 5.3 percent of the skilled workers in the South. 
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ings were higher by 1.6 cents for skilled workers, by 2.2 cents for sey). 
skilled workers, and by 3.8 cents for unskilled workers. 

Because little work on Federal contracts was under production 4, 
the time of the 1941 survey, the minimum rates established for j), 
wood furniture industry under the Public Contracts Act” do yo, 
appear to bave exerted much influence on the wage structure of ¢), 
wood-household-furniture branch. 

That occupational and skill differentials were not generally majy. 
tained after the application of the 30-cent minimum is evident fro 
un examination of tbe earnings of workers who in 1937 were alread) 
receiving 30.0 or more cents an hour. In the South, for example, th, 
relative number of workers earning 35.0 cents or more an hour jp. 
creased only from 38.7 percent to 43.8 percent, and those receiving 
42.5 cents or more increased only from 18.1-to 20.6 percent. In th 
North only 61.5 percent of the workers in 1941, as compared to 592 
of those in 1937, averaged 47.5 cents or more an hour. 

The change in general average wages in individual plants may }y 
seen from table 3. Of the 72 mills surveyed, 41 were in higher way 
brackets in 1941 than in 1937, 21 remained in the same wage class. 
and 10 dropped to lower wage classes. Of the 21 plants remaining 
in the same wage bracket as in 1937, 8 showed slight increases, 
showed slight decreases, and 2 showed no change. 


TaBLe 3.—Changes in Plant Average Hourly Earnings, in Manufacture of Wood 
Household Furniture, Between October 1937 and February 1941 
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Substantial variations in average earnings existed among the four 
ypoduet groups of the wood-household-furniture branch. In 1941 
‘he highest average hourly earnings (56.8 cents) were found in plants 
producing upholstered furniture, the next highest (50.5 cents) in 
novelty furniture, and the lowest (44.2 cents) in case goods (table 4). 
The average for kitchen-furniture plants, 45.8 cents, closely approxi- 
mated that for case goods.. These differences reflect the skill require- 
sents of the labor force and the wage levels of the regions in which 
‘he manufacture of the various products is concentrated. 

In the country as a whole, two of the four product groups show 
Jjightly higber average hourly earnings in 1941 than in 1937. The 
increases were 0.6 cent in case goods and 0.9 cent in kitchen-furniture 
plants. The average for upholstered furniture did not change, but 
that for novelty furniture was 1.2 cents lower in 1941 than in 1937. 
in the North average hourly earnings were higher in the case-goods 
and kitchen-furniture divisions (1.7 and 1.9 cents, respectively), but 
lower in novelty furniture (0.9 cent.) The average for upholstered 
funiture remained the same. In the South the average for case- 
voods establishments was higher by 1.8 cents, and that for the other 
3 product groups combined showed a gain of 2.0 cents. On the whole, 
the absolute changes, whether increases or decreases, were greater for 
semiskilled and unskilled workers than for skilled workers. 

Taste 4.—Percentage Distribution of Workers in Manufacture of Wood Household 


Furniture, by Average Hourly Earnings, Product, and Skill, Octuber 1937 and Feb- 
ruary 1941 
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Taste 4.—Percentage Distribution of Workers in Manufacture of Wood Hor. ’ 
Furniture, by Average Hourly Earnings, Product, and Skill, October 1937 «:,,) Fa 
ruary 1941—Continued ; 
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Wage and Hour Statistics 


Earnings of Female Workers 


As previously stated, there are few female workers in the furniture- 
manufacturing industry. Only 655 or 6.3 percent of the 10,430 
workers covered in the current survey were females. A _ slightly 
higher percentage of the northern workers than of the southern workers 
were females, the respective percentages being 7.7 and 3.7. 

As a group, female workers earned an average of 46.1 cents an hour 
in February 1941 (table 5). Individual earnings were largely con- 
fned to the 32.5-cent range from 30.0 to 62.5 cents. Roughly one- 
half of the workers earned between 30.0 and 42.5 cents. 

Female workers in the North earned 49.3 cents an hour, or 14.6 
cents more than female workers in the South. Individual earnings 
in the North were widely scattered over the 47.5-cent range from 
30.0 to 77.5 cents an hour, while those of female workers in the South 
were largely confined to the 10-cent interval from 30.0 to 40.0 cents. 
Roughly three-fourths of the females in the South earned between 
30.0 and 35.0 cents. 

The average hourly earnings of female workers were somewhat 
lower than those of male workers. For the country as a whole, the 
earnings of female workers were 2.7 cents lower than those of males; 
in the North, they were lower by 6.7 cents, and in the South by 2.3 
cents. As previously stated, female workers are found in the up- 
holstery and finishing departments and are as a rule engaged in work 
not generally done by males. 


TaBLe 5.—Percentage Distribution of Female Workers in Manufacture of Wood House- 


hold Furniture, by Average Hourly Earnings, and Region, October 1937 and February 
1941 
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Female workers earned substantially more in February 194) th», 
in October 1937. For the country as a whole, the average was higho, 
by 4.3 cents; in the North it was higher by 4.1 cents, and in ¢}, 
South it was higher by 5.6 cents. 


Variations by Size of Community 


It is apparent from table 6 that average hourly earnings of workey. 
in the wood-household-furniture branch tend to vary directly with 
the size of the community. Although the various averages show som, 
irregularity, the average for plants in the largest communities (67.5 
cents) is highest among the various size groups, while that for th, 
smallest communities (39.8 cents) is by far the lowest. The tendency 
is even more pronounced when the communities are segregated }y 


region. 


TABLE 6.—Average Hourly Earnings of Workers in Manufacture of Wood Household 


Furniture, by Region, Size of Community, and Skill, February 1941 






















— Skilled Semiskilled Unskilk 
All workers workers workers workers 
' Num. |————__——- — —_—_———— 
Region, “Ae of com- | J Aver- Aver- | Aver- —_ 
plants | Num- © Num- a. Num- ioaities Num- , 2 
, = earn. | °F | carn. | PCF | carn. | D&T | car: 
ings ings | ings | ir 
pital a —|———|—— ||| bee ‘| 
United States.........--- aeER & 72 |10,430 $0.487 | 3,710 |$0.578 | 4,754 |$0.466 | 1,966 | $0. 28 
Under 10,000. at 17| 2,779| .397| '903| .462| 1,282) .386| ’ 594 
10,000 and under 20,000... _- 13 | 2,426 | .487| 881 | .575/ 1,009) .468| 446 
20,000 and under 50,000. ‘ 9 | 1, Po . 467 523 . 539 629 | .439 211 
50,000 and under 100,000... __- 4 | .515| 212 | - 56 250} .523/ 91 
100,000 and under 500,000 __- 12} 1, $67 | .476 | 525 . 569 792 . 470 350 . 352 
500,000 and over__...._.--- 17 | 1,642 | .675| 666 } .802 702 | .630 | 74 {8 
North...... bhi tiesse 56 | 6, 766 | 556 | 2,582 | .639 | 3,114, . 533 — 
Under 10,000 - 9 | 1,178 | .462; 431; .509; 570 . 454 177 
10,000 and under 20,000_- aos 10 | 1,347 | . 583 555 | . 656 595 | .563 197 
20,000 and under 50,000......__- 7| '954| .490| 357| .563 | 468 | .455| 129 
50,000 and under 100,000. 4 653 | .515/ 212) .561 250 | .523 91 
100,000 and under 500,000._ 9 | 1,092 | :537/ 361| :616| 520| :541| 22 3% 
500,000 and over. 7 | 1,642 . 675 666 -802 | 702 . 630 274 1s 


Se Se SR eRe ap | 16 | 3,664) .309/ 1,128 .446 | 1,640} .350| 896 
Under 10,000 de 8 | 1,601 .351 | 472| .419 712 | .333 417 
10,000 and under 20,000 * 3 | 1,079 . 378 | 326 .449 | 504 . 367 249 
20,000 and over___..-- * 5 O84 «=, 388 330 .481 | 424 .359 230 





Unionization 


As has been stated, all union plants in the wood-household-furniture 


branch were in the North. Twenty-five of the 56 plants surveye 
had union agreements and 46.9 percent of the workers covered wer 
employed in such plants. 


were union. 

In all product groups there was a substantial difference in averag 
hourly earnings in favor of workers in trade-union plants. The 
differences amounted to 
in case goods, 9.7 cents in the combined novelty and kitchen furnitu' 





Approximately half of the case-goods an 
upholstered-furniture plants but less than one-third of the other plant: 
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youps, and 6.3 cents in the wood-household-furniture branch as a 
vhole. Similar differences were found in the averages of the 3 skill 
soups, With the sole exception of semiskilled workers in the uphol- 
ered-furniture division where the nonunion average was higher by 1.2 
epts than the union average (table 7). It should not be assumed, 
however, that individual trade-union plants invariably paid higher 
wages than unorganized plants. 


(ssLe 7.—Average Hourly Earnings of Workers in Manufacture of Wood Household 
Furniture in the North, by Product, Skill, and Relationship With Union, February 1941 


—__ 





Skilled Semiskilled Unskilled 
workers workers workers 


All workers 


Nam |-————————" T- 1 : Se eee | ee 
ber 


roduct and relationship with union of | Aver- | yer- | Aver- | 
iw age y age 7 age r | age 
plants | Num-| _| Num- Num-| _| Num- ; 
“ | hourly ~~ ber hourly ber | hourly 


} earn- earn- | earn- | earn- 
| ings | ings ings | ings 


Aver- 


— - — — ce fc | mc | cf ef | ee | ae ee | —— 


\1! produets 56 | 6,766 |$0.556 | 2, 582 |$0.639 | 3,114 |$0. 533 | 1,070 | $0. 420 
Trade-union plants 25 3,173 | .590 | 1,161 | . 683 1,551 | .554 |) 461 | . 476 
Non-trade-union plants 31 | 3,593 | .527 | 1,421 | .606 | 1,563) .513 | 609] .380 


ase goods... 19 | 2,487 | .535| 893 | .594/1,183/| .528| 411] . 424 


Trade-union plants 9 | 1,287 | . 55% 397 . 609 668 | .544 | 222 . 467 
Non-trade-union plants 10 | 1,200; .518 | 496 | .582 515). 507 189 | .373 


i | 
| 

pholstered furniture -__-- 20 | 1,866 | 642 | 923 -740 | 752) .573 | I9L | «456 

Trade-union plants _. 11 | 1,009] .655 | 486) .772|) 422) .567 | 101 | .468 

Non-trade-union plants 857 . 628 437 | .707 330 . 579 90 . 443 


Novelty and kitchen furniture 2, 41: . 512 766 | .579 | 1,179; .512 468 | .402 


Trade-union plants 5 . 577 278 . 643 461 . 559 138 . 499 
Non-trade-union plants : , 536 . 480 488 . 547 718 | .487 330 . 367 





Variations by Size of Plants 


There appeared to be no consistent relationship between size of 
plant and average hourly earnings. Most of the plants with the 
highest general average earnings were relatively small. The greater 
part of these plants, however, were in large metropolitan areas and 
had trade-union agreements. 


Office Furniture 
WOOD OFFICE FURNITURE 


Average hourly earnings.—The 1,960 workers in 16 plants manu- 
facturing wood office furniture earned an average of 47.9 cents an 
hour in February 1941 (table 8). This was 0.8 cent lower than the 
average for wood household furniture but 3.7 cents higher than the 
average for case goods (the product most comparable to wood office 
furniture). 

The earnings of wood-office-furniture workers were largely confined 
to the wage brackets under 52.5 cents an hour; nearly three-fifths of 
the workers earned between 30.0 and 52.5 cents an hour, and only one- 
twelfth received as much as 72.5 cents. 
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Much of the variation in earnings was the result of differe;, 
skill. Skilled workers averaged 54.4 cents an hour or 7.5 cents 
than semiskilled workers and 15.2 cents more than unskilled wo, 


sin 
ore 
CTS, 


Taste 8.—Percentage Distribution of Workers in Manufacture of Wood Office 
Furniture, by Average Hourly Earnings and Skill, October 1937 and February |\;| 
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Average hourly earnings were 2.9 cents higher in February 194) 
than in October 1937. The earnings of both skilled and semiskilled 
workers were about 4 cents higher and those of unskilled workers 
slightly over 2 cents higher. The increase was due largely to the al- 
most complete elimination of the “under 30 cents” group in 194! 
Most of the workers formerly receiving less than 30 cents had bern 
shifted to the next higher wage class. 

Some increases also occurred in the wage brackets above the mini- 
mum. For instance, twice as many workers had earnings within tli 
2.5-cent interval between 35.0 and 37.5 cents in 1941 as in 1937. ‘Thuis 
increase is significant in view of the fact that the lower limit of tli 
interval coincides with the 35-cent minimum established under tl) 
Public Contracts Act for wood furniture in the North (exclusive o! 
the West Coast), where a very high percentage of all jwood office 
furniture is manufactured. Much wood office furniture is purchase 


under Federal contract. The percentage of wage earners receiving 


52.5 cents or more per hour rose from 22.6 to 31.4. 


METAL OFFICE FURNITURE 


Average hourly earnings—Workers in the metal-office-furniture 
division were on the whole the highest-paid group of workers in the 
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ndustry. Hourly earnings of the 3,707 workers surveyed averaged 
68.7 cents in February 1941. These earnings exceeded by nearly 10 
ents those for workers in the public-building-furniture branch and by 
at least 20 cents those in the wood-household-furniture branch and in 
‘he wood-office furniture division of the industry. 

There was & pronounced concentration of the earnings of individual 
workers, nearly two-thirds having average hourly earnings in the 30- 
cent range from 47.5 to 77.5 cents (table 9). In addition, well over 
one-fourth earned 77.5 cents or more an hour and 4.3 percent $1 or 
more. Only 7.4 percent of the workers received less than 47.5 cents 
and only 1.2 percent less than 40 cents. 


TasLe 9.—Percentage Distribution of Workers in Manufacture of Metal Office Furniture, 
by Average Hourly Earnings and Skill, October 1937 and February 1941 
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Substantial differences based on skill were also found in this division 
of the industry. Skilled workers earned an average of 77.2 cents an 
hour, whereas semiskilled workers received 66.7 cents and unskilled 
workers received 59.1 cents. 

Wages were 1.4 cents higher, on the average, in February 1941 
than in October 1937. The wages of skilled workers increased much 
more than those of semiskilled and unskilled workers. The absolute 
increases amounted to 9.2, 1.8, and 0.5 cents, respectively. Wages 
increased somewhat more in the lower-wage than in the higher-wage 
plants. Plants averaging less than 55 cents in 1937 showed a gain of 
4.7 cents, while those averaging between 55 and 65 cents advanced 
by only 3.4 cents and those averaging 65 cents or more increased 
wages by only 0.7 cents. 
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Public-Building Furniture 
AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS 


The average hourly earnings of workers in the industry brane 
manufacturing public-building furniture—59.2 cents in Febr); ry 
1941—were next to the highest for any division of the furnityy, 
industry. Though 9.5 cents lower than the average for worker: 
making metal office furniture, the earnings of the 1,719 workers j; 
public-building furniture exceeded by 11.3 cents the average for woo 
office furniture and by 10.5 cents that for wood household furnity;, 

One of the outstanding characteristics of the distribution in table / 
is the wide dispersion of the earnings of individual workers. ‘)), 
earnings of sig jpetengisteg! nine-tenths of the workers were distributed 
over the 52.5-cent range from 30.0 to 82.5 cents, the largest concen. 
tration in any 5-cent interval within that range representing on) 
9.9 percent of the workers. With the exception of one certified handi- 
capped worker who was paid less than 30.0 cents, all of the remaining 
workers (10.8 percent) earned 82.5 cents or more an hour. 


Taste 10.—FPercentage Distribution of Workers in Manufacture of Public-Building 
Furniture, by Average Hourly Earnings and Skill, October 1937 and February 194] 
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Differences in skill account for much of the dispersion in individual! 
earnings. Thus, the average for skilled workers, 65.8 cents, was 7.2 
cents higher than that for semiskilled workers and 19.6 cents highe! 
than that for unskilled workers. 

Workers earned an average of 4.4 cents more per hour in Februar) 
1941 than in October 1937. The absolute increase amounted to 3.- 
cents for skilled workers, 4.6 cents for semiskilled workers, and 3. 
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ents for unskilled workers. This advance was largely due to in- 
-reases in the highest-wage plants, i. e., those averaging 55 cents or 
more in 1937. The earnings of plants averaging less than 45 cents an 
hour increased 2.9 cents, while those of plants averaging between 45 
and 55 cents increased 2.2 cents. 


Estimated Hourly Earnings in Industry as a Whole 


The figures in table 11 present a composite picture for all three 
yranches of the industry covered in this survey, i. e., those making 
wood household furniture, wood and metal office furniture, and public- 
puilding furniture. As the wood-household-furniture branch was not 
sampled in the same proportion as the other divisions cf the industry, 
t was necessary to assign a weight of 4 to the data for that branch 
in order that it might be proportionately represented. As the 
weights used were approximations, the resulting figures must be 
considered as estimates only. 


laste 11.—Percentage Distribution of Workers in the Furniture Industry as a Whole, 
by Average Hourly Earnings and Region, October 1937 and February 1941 
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| $0. 496 | $0. 505 | $0. 554 | $0.571 | $0.350 | $0. 369 





! Less than a tenth of 1 percent. 


Workers in the furniture industry earned an average of 50.5 
cents an hour in February 1941 or 0.9 cent more than in October 
1937. In the North, workers averaged 57.1 cents an hour and in the 
South, 36.9 cents. These averages represent increases of 1.7 and 
\.9 cents, respectively, over 1937. 

In 1937, 3 percent of the northern workers and 22.8 percent of 
the southern workers received less than 30 cents an hour. By 1941 
most of these workers were absorbed in the 30 and under 32.5 
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cents interval. It is probable that a very high percentage o{ 
workers were receiving exactly 30 cents an hour, the minimum 
the Fair Labor Standards Act. 

Increases in earnings were also received by workers who al) :q;\, 
earned more than the minimum of 30 cents. In the North {j\<, 
increases appear to be largely confined to the wage brackets do, 
72.5 cents and in the South to the wage brackets under 57.5 ce: 


iitsp 


de] 


ESTIMATED HOURLY EARNINGS OF OFFICE WORKEKS 


As previously stated, separate wage information was obtained {o; 
certain office employees (other than salesmen, professional and 
technical workers, proprietors, managers, and officials). These em. 
ployees worked in offices attached to the plants surveyed. Employees 
in central offices away from the plants surveyed were not covered 

The distributions presented in table 12 are estimates, based on 
actual returns for 983 workers. It was necessary to weight the data 
reported for the wood-furniture-household branch by 4, in order that 
the data for all branches might be combined on a comparable basis, 


TABLE 12.—-Percentage Distribution of Office Workers in the Furniture Industry, by 
Average Hourly Earnings and Region, February 1941 





Average hourly earn- United | Average hourly earn- | United 
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Office workers in the furniture industry earned in February 1941 «: 
average of 54.2 cents an hour. There was a rather wide dispersion 0! 
individual earnings about this average. Two-fifths of the employees 
earned 52.5 cents or more an hour, 28.9 percent earned between 42.5 
and 52.5 cents, and the remainder, 30.8 percent, averaged betwee! 
30.0 and 42.5 cents. Less than 1 percent of the employees hac 
average earnings under 30.0 cents. 

The average hourly earnings of office employees in the South, 5!4 
cents an hour, were only 3.1 cents lower than those of office employees 
in the North. Comparing the two distributions it will be seen tha 
there were substantially more workers in the South with earnings 1) 
the intermediate wage brackets (37.5 to 62.5 cents), but few work- 
ers with earnings in the wage brackets either above or below tli 
intermediate group. 
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Earnings and Hours in Minor Branches of the Industry 


In addition to its more detailed survey of the wage structure of the 
major branches of the furniture industry, the Bureau obtained infor- 
mation On earnings in a limited number of establishments in cer- 
‘ain minor branches. These branches produce juvenile, porch, and 
samp furniture made of wood, and household furniture made of fiber, 
reed, rattan, and willow. Data for these branches have been excluded 
from the preceding discussion of the furniture industry. No informa- 
tion was Obtained for plants making metal household furniture. 

Wood household specialties—This group includes establishments 
engaged in the production of juvenile, porch, and camp furniture made 
of wood. These special products are of minor importance in the 
manufacture of wood household furniture, their combined value in 
(939 amounting to only 2.4 percent of the total value of such furniture 
produced in that year. 

Hourly earnings of workers in plants manufacturing wood juvenile, 
porch, and camp furniture averaged 46.1 cents in February 
i941. Individual earnings were largely confined to the lower wage 
brackets as only 1.9 percent of the workers earned as much as 82.5 
cents, 7.9 percent as much as 67.5 cents, and 19.4 percent as much as 
57.5 cents (table 13). Somewhat over two-fifths of the workers received 
between 40.0 and 57.5 cents and somewhat more than one-third re- 
ceived between 30.0 and 40.0 cents. Only 1 worker earned less than 
30.0 cents an hour. 

Regional differences account for much of the variation in individual 
earnings. Fully four-fifths of the workers in the South, as against 
only 28.7 percent of those in the North, had average hourly earnings 
of less than 40 cents. Somewhat more than half of the southern 
workers, as against less than one-twelfth of those in the North, earned 
exactly 30.0 cents, the minimum under the Fair Labor Standards 
Act. Moreover, only 4.9 percent of the southern workers, but 44.3 
percent of those in the North, earned 47.5 cents or more an hour. As 
a group, northern workers averaged 48.1 cents an hour as compared 
with an average of 34.4 cents for southern workers.” 

It will be seen from table 14 thet much of the variation in average 
hourly earnings was due to product differences. Thus, workers in 
plants making wood juvenile furniture averaged 50.9 cents, whereas 
workers in plants manufacturing wood porch and camp furniture 
averaged only 40.2 cents."* 


“ lf extra earnings {rom overtime at punitive rates are included, the northern average is increased by 1.5 
cents, the southern average by 0.3 cent, and the general average for the country as a whole by 1.3 cents. 

“ Workers engaged in the manufacture of porch furniture had about the same average hourly earnings as 
these making camp furniture, the former receiving 40.4 cents and the latver 40.1 cents 
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TasLe 13.—Distribution of Workers in Plants Manufacturing Wood Specialties, | 
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Average Hourly Earnings and Region, February 1941 hig! 
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TABLE 14.— Distribution of Workers in Plants Manufacturing Wood Specialties, by 7.5 
Average Hourly Earnings and Product, February 1941 oh 
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Four-fifths of the workers manufacturing juvenile furniture earned by 
40.0 cents or more an hour and 28.4 percent received 57.5 cents ©! — 
more an hour. Only 34.8 and 8.5 percent, respectively, of the work- ye 
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ops in the manufacture of porch and camp furniture had earnings as 
high as these. 

Household furniture made of fiber, reed, rattan, and willow.—In 1939 
less than 1 percent of all household furniture was made of fiber, reed, 
rattan, and willow. ‘The most important items in this division of the 
industry are porch and living-room furniture. 

The general average hourly earnings of workers in plants manufac- 
turing household furniture made of fiber, reed, rattan, and willow 
amounted to 49.7 cents ® (table 15). This average was lower by 1.2 
cents than that for juvenile furniture, but higher by 9.5 cents than 
that for porch and camp furniture. 


TaBLe 15.— Distribution of Workers in Plants Manufacturing Fiber, etc., Furniture, by 
Average Hourly Earnings, February 1941 

















| Number | Percent Number | Percent 
Average hourly earnings | of of Average hourly earnings of of 
| workers |___ total workers | total 
nder 30.0 cents.......---..- 1 | 0.2 || 72.5 and under 77.5 cents_-_._. 17 | 3.1 
0.0 and under 32.5 cents. - - -- 35 6.3 || 77.5 and under 82.5 cents- - -__| 9 | 1.6 
2.5and under 35.0 cents. - _- 21 3.8 || 82.5 and under 87.5 cents. _ _- 10 | 1.8 
5.0 and under 37.5 cents- - _- 12 2.2 || 87.5 and under 92.5 cents. - --- 3 | & 
17.5 and under 40.0 cents. - _ -- 16 2.9 || 92.5 and under 100.0 cents___- 6 lL. 
40.0 and under 42.5 cents_ - ---_| 168 30.2 || 100.0 and under 110.0 cents. _- 2 4 
42.5 and under 47.5 cents. - _ - 74 13.4 |; 110.0 cents and over__....-.-. 3 5 
47.5 and under 52.5 cents_ __-- 58 10. 5 |} - 
52.5 and under 57.5 cents- - --_| 38 6.9 Total i akathcbacieudeenaien 554 | 100. 0 
57.5 and under 62.5 cents. - - __| 30 5.4 || a 
62.5 and under 67.5 cents- - - _- 26 4.7 |} Number of plants --_-.--....--| ll 
67.5 and under 72.5 cents- - --- 25 | 4.5 || Average hourly earnings $0. 497 





There was a rather pronounced concentration of earnings of the 
individual workers. Thus, 30.2 percent of the workers earned between 
40.0 and 42.5 cents and three-fourths had earnings within the 32.5-cent 
range from 40.0 to 72.5 cents. Only 9 percent of the workers earned 
as much as 72.5 cents and less than 1 percent as much as $1. Only 1 
worker failed to receive the legal minimum of 30.0 cents an hour. 


Sid 


UPTURN IN FARM WAGE RATES IN 1941 


IN April 1941, the Department of Agriculture’s index of farm wage 
rates, when adjusted for seasonal variation, was 9 percent higher than 
in January, and the July index showed a further rise of 10 percent 
above April. The increase between January and July was 20 percent. 
The index, when not adjusted for seasonal variation, showed a rise 
from January to July of 29 percent.'© Wage rates by type of rate and 
by main geographic area are given in the accompanying table. 





' Ifextra earnings from overtime at extra rates of pay are included, the average is increased by 0.5 cent. 
“U. 8. Department of Agriculture. Agricultural Marketing Service. Farm Labor Report, July 1), 
‘M1, and earlier press releases. 
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Farm Wage Rates, by Type and by Geographic Division, 1929, 1933, July 1, 1940. 
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1U.8. Department of Agriculture. Agricultural Marketing Service. Farm Labor Report, Ju!y 11, 1% 
and various earlier press releases and issues of Crops and Markets. We 
r x, . . . . * an 
The rise in farm wage rates in 1941 was far from uniform, either «- a 
to type of rate or as to region. The Department of Agriculture . 
publishes figures of rates per month and per day, with and withou! a 
board. The increases in these four types of rates between July 14 19 
and July 1941 ranged from 20.9 percent for wages per month Piciout c 
board to 31.4 percent for wages per day with board. In some States éi 
notably in the South, the increases were slight. There is no clos z 
correspondence between the rise in wage rates and the expansion 0! ; 
nonagricultural employment in a particular State. The growth 0! . 
industrial centers connected with the national defense program |i: of 
an influence on wages in regions somewhat remote from the industria - 
. . . } v 
centers. Thus, farmers in the Plains region of the Dakotas al Me 


Nebraska reported a tendency on the part of farm workers to see 
employment in the industrial centers as far west as the Pacific « 
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Formers in their reports to the Department of Agriculture indi- 
sated a Sharp reduction in the supply of labor. This in turn was a 
-esult of the expansion of industrial employment and of the operation 
of the Selective Service Act. It was the increasing difficulty of 
obtaining farm workers that accounted mainly for the rise in wage 
rates, although the increasing demand for farm products and the 
advances in the prices of these products contributed to the willingness 
of farmers to pay higher wages. The rise in wage rates was not 
accompanied by any increase in the number of farm workers in July 
i941 as compared to July 1940. The estimated number of farm 
workers in the later month shows in fact a slight decline, in keeping 
with the trends of recent years. The number of hired farm workers 
fell from 3,112,000 in July 1940 to 3,105,000 in July 1941 and the 
number of farm family workers fell from 8,925,000 to 8,664,000. 

The decline in agricultural employment continued between July 1 
and August 1. The number of hired/farm workers on August 1, 1941, 
was 14,000 less than on August} 1, 1940, and the number of family 
workers was 220,000 smaller, the percentage decline in the number of 
family workers again being greater than the percentage decline in 
the number of hired farm workers. 

In recent years, up to January 1941, there had been little change in 
farm wage rates, which had lagged behind the wages of other major 
croups of workers. The Department of Agriculture’s index of farm 
wage rates, when adjusted for seaonal variation, was only 52 percent 
higher in January 1941 than in the year 1933, and the unadjusted 
index showed a rise of only 46 percent. In contrast, weekly earnings 
in manufacturing industries were 60 percent higher. The main lag 
in farm wage rates began, however, before 1933. Wages generally 
declined between 1929 and 1933 but the reduction in farm wage rates 
was 53 percent as compared to a reduction of only 34 percent in 
weekly earnings in manufacturing industries. There had also been 
an earlier lag in farm wage rates, as is indicated by figures going back 
as far as 1909. The index of farm wage rates was 87 percent higher 
in 1929 than in 1909, and weekly earnings in manufacturing industries 
were 154 percent higher. A general comparison of the entire period 
1909 to 1940 indicates that farm wage rates in 1940 were only 32 
percent higher than in 1909, in contrast to an increase of 152 per- 
cent in weekly earnings in manufacturing industries.” 





’ Earlier summaries of Department of Agriculture data on farm wage rates and farm employment were 
given in the Monthly Labor Review of June and July 1939 (reprinted as part of Serial No. R. 976, with 
figures extending back to 1909), July 1940 (pp. 183-187), and September 1940 (pp. 726-728). Earlier figures 
of industrial wages are given in an article on Wages, Hours, and Productivity of Industrial Labor, 1909 to 
1939, in the Monthly Labor Review of September 1940 (reprinted us Serial No. R. 1150). For further com- 
parisons of industrial and agricultural wages, see Wages and Income of Farm Workers, 1909 to 1938, in the 
Monthly Labor Review of July 1939 (reprinted as part of Serial No. R. 976). 
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SUMMARY OF BUILDING CONSTRUCTION [\ 
PRINCIPAL CITIES, JULY 1941 ° 


THE value of permits issued for all classes of building constructio, 
in July declined 3.4 percent from the June level. Building-perm(; 
valuations for new residential construction were 5.3 percent lowe 
than in June. The only class of construction for which permi 
valuations were higher in July than in June was nonresidential eoy- 
struction where the increase amounted to 1.9 percent. Permit valua- 
tions of additions, alterations, and repaiis to existing structures were 
7.6 percent under the total for June. 

As compared with July 1940 permit valuations of all classes of con- 
struction combined showed a gain of 8.7 percent. New residential 
construction, as measured by permit valuations, was 23.0 percent 
above the level of July 1940. New nonresidential permit valuations. 
on the other hand, declined 7.6 percent over the year period. The 
value of permits for additions, alterations, and repairs to existing 
structures increased 3.9 percent. 


Comparison of July 1941 With June 1941 and July 1940 


A summary of building construction in 2,120 identical cities in July 
1941, with percentage changes from June 1941 and July 1940, is 
given in table 1 


Tasie |1.— Summary of Building Construction for Which Permits Were Issued in 2,12") 


Identical Cities, July 1941 
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Percentage change ‘Percent: age chang 
Class of construction from— from 
ee aes oe & July <= 
1941 l 1941 
June | July | June Ju 
1941 | 1940 1941 4 
PE ete, 5% otc. wet’ victbvpeiu ‘ 87. 028 —1.4 | +7.9 | $269, 767, 381 - 8 
“ERT A era ae 30,577 | —4.6| +125] 147, 189,509 | —5.3| + 
New nonresidential _ - val 13, 914 —2.5 +65.1 87, 681, 050 +1 i) 
Additions, alterations, ‘and repairs. ed 42, 537 +1.4 +5.7 34, 896,822 | —7.6 + 
| 








1 More detailed information by geographic division and individual cities is given in a separate pamph' 
entitled “Building Construction, July 1941,’ copies of which will be furnished upon request. 
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A summary of permit valuations and the number of family-dwelling 
ynits provided in new dwellings in 2,120 identical cities, having a 
population of 1,000 and over, is shown in table 2 for July 1941 with 
percentage changes from June 1941 and July 1940. 


fante 2.—-Number and Permit Valuation of New Dwelling Units in 2,120 Identical 
Cities, July 1941, by Type of Dwelling 











Permit valuation Number of dwelling units 
Percentage Percentage 
Type of dwelling | change from— | change from— 
July 1941 nnn Say 1061 
June July June July 
1941 1940 1941 1940 
r ‘ = asian SN es = 
\Il types $146, 035,623 | —4.8| +25.3] 38,194) —7.3 +18. 0 
Sa ea 118, 102, 649 ~.5| +211] 2,501; —4.1 +13.7 
"5 ES RSS PPR ae 5, 939, 365 —3.6| —16.7 2, 272 4 18. 6 
SR AES 21, 993, 589 — 23.1 +85. 1 7, 331 19.7 Lon. 0 











Includes 1- and 2-family dwellings with stores. 
‘Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. 


Construction During First 7 Months, 1940 and 1941 


Cumulative totals for the first 7 months of 1941, compared with 


the same months of the preceding year, are shown in table 3. The 
data are based on reports received from cities having a population of 
1,000 and over. 


Tanne 3.—Permit Valuation of Building Construction, First 7 Months, 1940 and 1941, 
by Class of Construction ' 





Permit valuation of building 
construction, first 7 months 


Class of construction of Percentare 
7 : _ ” change 
1941 1940 
All construction $1, 657,973. 348 31, 288, 254, 507 +987 
New residential_. R89, 572, 839 704, 308, 348 +96, 3 


379, 906, 074 
204, 040, ORS 


New nonresidential...._._______- 548. 651, 092 
Additions, alterations, and repairs. . 219, 749, 417 


~44.4 





' Based on reports from cities with a population of 1,000 and over, the cities being identical for any given 
month of both years. 


Table 4 presents the permit valuation and number of family- 
dwelling units provided in cities with a population of 1,000 and over, 
for the first 7 months of 1940 and 1941. 
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TABLE 4.—Number and Permit Valuation of New Dwelling Units, First 7 Mo, 
1940 and 1941, by Type of Dwelling ' 

























































































by 
, sal rept 
Permit valuation, first 7 Number of dwelling 
months of— Percent-| 22its, first 7 months 
Type of dwelling age af . TAB 
ee —— 
1941 | 1940 1941 | 1940 
All types $879, 500, 480 = 765,908 | +27.5] 238,250 192,794 
1-family _... ..] 659, 391, 721 | 536,001,910 | +23.0] 163,003 | 138, 851 + 
2-family ?__.___. i ee ; 37, 133, 295 38, 961, 067 — 4.7 14, 357 15, 205 , 
Multifamily #........ ....---.-..----] 182, 975, 464 | 114, 802, 931 +59. 4 60, 899 38, 738 . 
1 Based on reports from cities with a population of 1,000 and over, the cities being identical for ar 
month of both years. 
2 Includes 1- and 2-family dwellings with stores. 
3 Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. 
. . ve j t 
Analysis by Size of City, July 1941 cit 
Table 5 shows the value of permits issued for building construction _ 
in July 1941 with percentage changes from June 194i and July 1940, ~ 
by size of city and by class of construction. py 
5,00 
7 ; \ ont “7 7s . : : 2,50 
TaBie 5.—Permit Valuation of Various Classes of Building Construction in ¥,)20) 00 
Identical Cities, June 1941, by Size of City ~ 
i 
Total construction New residential buildin; 
Percentage | Percentage 
Size of city ae Permit change from— Permit change fron re 
valuation, valuation, —- be 
July 1941 June July July 141 June lu 
1941 1940 1941 1v 
784), 0). 7. eae a egg r | 
All reporting cities...............] 2,120 }$269, 767,381 | —3.4| +8.7 |$147, 189,509} —5.3 +: lo 
500,000 and over..............---- | 44] 70,816,188 | —6.7| 41.4] 36,833,617 | —14.7| +31. N 
100,000 and under 500,000_....._-- 78 69, 356,017 —9.7 | +33.9 35, 565,312 | +1.1 +324 CC 
50,000 and under 100,000.......... 105 | 28,660,126 | —6.9 | —22.7 | 15,496,814 | —2.9 7. 
25,000 and under 50,000___.____- 191 27,072,972 | —23.7 | —30.0 | 17,510,932 | —9.2 al 
10,000 and under 25,000 __- peed 457 41,030,042 | +15.8 | +37.6 20, 523,080 | —16.6 198 
5,000 and under 10,000. _ - 422 | 20,676,701 | +40.8 | +66.2] 14,440,480 | 441.5 46 b 
2,500 and under 5,000__. : 424 8, 933, 523 | +29.3 | +66.3 4, 891, 224 +.7 | +23.4 . 
1,000 and under 2,500............- 429 | 3,221,812) +1.0 +.3 1, 928,040 | —10.1 | +38 in 
B 
. : . : Additions, alterations, and 
Nonresidential buildings repairs 3] 
a a ge 
! ercentage ercentage _— 
Size of city Permit | Changefrom—] perm | change from— | ‘“\o) b 
valuation, valuation, os a 
July 1941 | June | July | JU¥ 1% | June | July 
1941 | 1940 1941 | 1940 E 
——_- - — —| —_—_——|____|-_—_--}_- C 
All reporting cities................}¢87, 681,050 | 41.9 | —7.6 }$34,806,822 | —7.6| +3.9] 64,199. +4 b 
500,000 and over._................ | 23, 405, 512 | +14.1 | —27.4 | 10,577,059 | —13.6 | +10.2| 22, 
100,000 and under 500,000... _.._. 24, 569,133 | —24.5 | +56.4 }] 9,221,572 | +1.5 —.1]} 15,¢ r 
50,000 and under 100,000... ....._-. 8,704,927 | —18.0 | —35.1 4, 458, 385 +6.0 —7.5 7,2 
25,000 and under 50,000.......___. 4,997,199 | —52.0 | —72.5 | 4,564,841 | —21.2) +3.5] 6,7 3 
10,000 and under 25,000.........-- 16, 790, 758 |+139.7 | +60.8 3, 716, 194 —2.4 | +10.5 4,06 q 
5,000 and under 10,000..........- 4, 946,187 | +74.5 | +98.7 1, 290,034 | —21.4 —2.3 2, % 
2,500 and under 5,000-_.-- ee 3, 337, 508 |+152.9 |+292.5 704, 791 —3.6 | +26.5 1,6 
1,000 and under 2,500. __.......... 929, 826 | +16.4 | -39.1 363,946 | +47. 1 | +23. 7 




















0 
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Jie permit valuation and number of new dwelling units provided, 
by ‘ype of dwelling and size of city, in the 2,120 identical cities 
reporting for June and July 1941, are given in table 6. 


Taste 6.—Number and Permit Valuation of New Dwelling Units in 2,120 Identical 
Cities, July 1941, by Size of City and Type of Dwelling 





Permit valuation of house- 


























keeping dwellings Number of families provided for in— 
| l wae ay 
| | Multi- 
, | 1-family : 
Size of cit All types famil 
— | |_ Per- ypes | dwellings |dw ellings awell is 
July 1941 | June 1941 | centage pe. | | : 
change | | 
July | June | July | June | July) June! July, June 
1941 | 194} | 1941 | 1941 | 194] 1941 1941 1941 
rotal. all reporting 
Atlas. .cesncsdeediase $146, 035, 623)$153, 411, 052 —4, 8138, 194 41, 205) 28, 591 29, 798, 2, 272) 2 282) 7, 331 9, 125 
oe a | ale ae aes eee eee =, — 
50.000 and over. ..-.--- 36, 302, 867; 43,139,008) —15.8 9, 331) 10, 96 5, 752) 5, 371) 626, 694 2, 953 4, 931 
100,000 and under 
aT ere 35, 474, 566, 34, 766, 786 +2.0 9, 808, 9, 972) 6,510) 7,283; 524) 517/2, =a oa 
50,000 and under 





oo alee 15, 349, 374] 15,776,647, —2.7] 4,227) 4,427) 3,201| 3,239] 264| 367| 762| 821 
95,000 and under 50,000. 17, 284, 232| 18, 349,060 —5.8] 4,692) 4,963) 3,795| 3.994) 455| 289) 442) 680 
10,000and under 25,000.] 20, 487, 590] 24, 444, 636) —16. 2| 5,062) 6,776 4,463] 6,115] 208) 247) 301) 414 
5,000 and under 10.000_| 14, 332,230} 9, 964,869, +43.8] 3,441| 2,396 3, 293 2, 212 59| 102) 89 82 
2,00 and under 5,000..] 4,876,724) 4,825,526] +1. 1] 1,159) 1, 160| 1, 124| 1, 29; 40} 6 14 

0.1 


1,000 and under 2,500 - |S 928, ont 2, 144, 520) —10. 474| * 515) 











453 478 17 26 4) 1] 
| 








Includes 1- and 2-family dwellings with stores. 
1 Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. 


The information on building permits issued is based on reports 
received by the Bureau of Labor Statistics from 2,120 identical cities 
having a population of 1,000 and over. 

The information is collected by the Bureau of Labor Statistics from 
local building officials, except in the States of Illinois, Massachusetts, 
New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, where the State departments of labor 
collect and forward the information to the Bureau. In New York 
and North Carolina the information from the smaller cities is collected 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics from local building officials and the 
information from the larger cities is collected and forwarded to the 
Bureau by the State departments of labor. The permit valuations 
shown in this report are estimates made by prospective builders on 
applying for permits to build. No land costs are included. Only 
building projects within the corporate limits of the cities enumerated 
are included in the Bureau’s tabulation. The data collected by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics show, in addition to private and municipal 
construction, the value of buildings for which contracts were awarded 
by the Federal and State Governments in the cities included in the 
report. For July 1941 the value of these buildings amounted to 
$36,470,000, for June 1941 to $70,928,000, and for July 1940 to 
$63,438,000. 
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Construction From Public Funds 


The value of contracts awarded and force-account work sto),. 
during July 1941, June 1941, and July 1940 on construction projec, 


financed wholly or partially from various Federal funds is showy j 
table 7. 


TaBsLe 7.—Value of Contracts Awarded and Force-Account Work Started on Constr, 





tlon 
Projects Financed From Federal Funds, June and July 1941, and July 1940) 
Contracts awarded and force-accou; 
started 
Federal agency 1. SS — 
July 1941 June 1941 2 July 
Total : $128, 635, 999 $447, 461, 431 2065S 
Public Works Administration: 
Federal ie ee 0 | 0 | 
Non- Federal: | 
N.1. R.A _— viene dl 0 0 | 7% 
F. R.A. A... inl 0 | 0 | 42 
P.W.A. A., 1938 0 | 0 | 1. 167 84 
Federal agency projects under the WPA sae 0 | 0 | OH. ATR, & 
Kegular Federal appropriations af 112, 136, 924 | 441, 896, 013 925, 013, 84 
United States Housing Authority ; | 16, 499, 075 5, 565, 418 14, 788, 4 





' Preliminary, subject to revision. 
? Revised. 


The value of public-building and highway construction awards 
financed wholly from appropriations from State funds, as reported }y 
the various State governments for July 1941, June 1941, and July 1940) 
is shown in the following statement: 


Public Highway 
buildings construction 
July 1941! : $1, 636, 709 $16, 834, 176 
June 1941__ _ 1, 045, O85 12, 878, 214 
July 1940__- 2, 150, 760 15, 254, 673 





| Subject to revision. 
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FOOD PRICES IN JULY 1941 


FOOD costs rose 0.8 percent during the month ending July 15, 1941, 
with continued sharp advances in retail prices of pork, eggs, lard, and 
shortening in cartons. The slackening in the rate of advance as com- 
pared with previous months was caused largely by seasonal declines 
in prices of most fresh fruits and vegetables which were moving onto 
the market in greater volume. At the end of July preliminary reports 
for 18 staple foods in 18 cities indicated a further advance in food costs 
during the last 2 weeks in the month. Increased consumer demand, 
large Government purchases, and some speculative buying continued 
to be the principal factors contributing to the rise in food prices. 

Food costs as a whole were 9.5 percent higher on July 15 than they 
were a year ago. At this point, the average cost of food for moderate- 
income families was only slightly below its latest previous peak, which 
was reached in the late summer of 1937, and the current level was 6.7 
percent above the 1935-39 average. Compared with last year at the 
same time, prices of pork products and butter were 27 percent higher, 
eggs 30 percent higher, and lard 47 percent higher. Prices of such 
staple items as canned corn, navy beans, coffee, shortening in cartons, 
sugar, canned pink salmon, cheese and evaporated milk, bananas, and 
nearly all of the fresh vegetables were from 10 to 40 percent higher in 
July 1941 than they were a year earlier, while prices of apples, oranges, 
carrots, and bread were slightly lower than last year. 


Details by Commodity Groups 


Retail prices of cereals and bakery products again rose slightly. 
The most important change was an increase of 2.2 percent in the price 
of flour to a level of 8.2 percent higher than a year ago. This rise 
reflected higher prices for wheat. Average prices of white and rye 
bread remained unchanged during the month, while a slight increase 
was reported for whole-wheat bread. 

The cost of meat products advanced 1.8 percent between mid-June 
and mid-July. Prices of fresh pork moved up 6.2 percent and cured 
pork rose 4.5 percent, following the usual midsummer decline in 
marketings of hogs. Although pork prices in mid-July were about 
27 percent higher than in July 1940, they were only 6 percent above 
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the 5-year average for 1935-39. Following an advance of 1.2 porcey; 
during the month, beef prices were 3.5 percent higher than ; : 
ago. Lamb prices, on the other hand, declined nearly 2 perc: ,; 4. 
new-crop lambs became increasingly plentiful. Prices of roasting 
chickens also declined, while prices of fresh fish and canned pip}, 
salmon increased 1 percent and 2.9 percent, respectively. As a si); 
of a steady advance since early in 1939, retail prices of canned sa\ roy 
were 11.4 percent higher in mid-July than a year earlier. 

Prices of all leading dairy products advanced, with an averay, 
increase of 2.4 percent during the month to a level 14 percent hicher 
than in July a year ago. The increases ranged from 1.3 percent fo; 
evaporated milk to 4.5 percent for cheese. Butter prices advanced 
in 50 of the 51 cities by a fraction of 1 cent to 2 cents per pound 
Prices of fresh milk rose in 10 cities, the largest increase being ay 
advance of 2 cents per quart in Savannah. 

Egg prices, after a seasonal advance of 9.9 percent during the month, 
were 30 percent higher than last year. Purchases of eggs by the 
Department of Agriculture, under the “food for defense” program 
during the week ending July 5 were the largest for any week since thy 
program started. 

Prices of most fresh fruits and vegetables declined more than sea- 
sonally between mid-June and mid-July as larger supplies moved to 
market, relieving the earlier shortages arising from unfavorab|: 
weather conditions. With the exception of carrots and sweetpo- 
tatoes, prices of fresh vegetables ranged from 14 to 40 percent higher 
than in July of last year, partly because of reduced yields and acreage 
losses on a number of truck crops. Prices of oranges and apples. 
however, were from 5 to 10 percent lower than last July, with some- 
what larger supplies available this year. Average prices of canned 
fruits and vegetables advanced 1.8 percent during the month as 
canned peaches and tomatoes moved up 3.4 percent, corn 1.8 percent, 
and pineapple 0.5 percent. Canned peaches were 5.2 percent highe: 
in price than a year ago, tomatoes 8.2 percent higher, and corn 10). 
percent higher. 

Coffee, tea, and sugar prices continued their rise of the past several! 
months, reflecting shipping difficulties. Coffee prices, which rose 3.5 
percent during the month, were also affected by the minimum pric 


Year 


levels set recently by the exporting countries. The rise in prices over 


the level of last year amounted to 11.3 percent for coffee, 4.0 percent 
for tea, and 12.2 percent for sugar. 
Prices of fats and oils continued to increase, rising 4.4 percent 


between June 17 and July 15. Lard was 6.2 percent higher than 1 
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mont ago and shortening in cartons 8.5 percent higher. The recent 
nerease in prices of fats and oils has reflected not only Government 
purchases and an improvement in consumer demand but also rising 
shipping costs for imported materials, and to some extent forward 
buying to build up inventories. 

Indexes of retail costs of food for July, June, and May 1941, and 
for selected months in 1940, 1939, and 1929 are presented in table 1. 
This table shows the present and recent levels of food costs compared 
with a year ago, with costs prevailing immediately before the out- 
break of the European War, and with the July level of the last pre- 
Jepression year. The accompanying chart shows the trend in costs 
of all foods (1935-39=100) and of each major commodity group for 
the period January 1929 to July 1941, inclusive. 


fapLe 1.—Indexes of Retail Costs of Food in 51 Large Cities Combined, ' by Commodity 
Groups, July, June, and May 1941, and July 1940, August 1939, and June 1929 























[1935-39 = 100) 
| 1941 | 1940 1939 | 1929 
Commodity group | 
| July 152) June 17 | May 13 | July 16 | Aug. 15 | June 15 
a — 
PO TTS | 105.9 | 1021 97.4 93. 5 131.3 
Cereals and bakery products.............- 96. 2 95.9| 95.4 97.4 93.4 107. 1 
i hint ea a idenbe.cnes 108. 7 106. 8 104. 2 98. 6 95.7 129. 4 
Beef and veal._............__-- fl 108. 6 107. 2 107. 0 103. 9 99. 6 (4) 
LTTE a 106. 1 100. 9 95. 1 83.7 88. 0 (4) 
 iicicedes mote he cB le Rindind 111.5 113.6 104.7 105. 2 98. 8 (4) 
SRE 104. 5 105.7 106. 0 103.3 94. 6 (4) 
Fish, fresh and canned__.___-__. pana 120. 4 118.5 117.2 108, 2 99. 6 | (‘) 
Dairy products...............-.-.-.-.-.--| 23] %100.7 107.7 98. 8 93.1 | 129. 0 
ne. od. cnn cnacccne | 1147 104. 4 94. 3 87.8 90. 7 121.8 
Fruits and vegetables__...............-..- 107.0 112.1 103. 5 100. 4 92.4 168. 6 
I iiscas---2-0<~2 Sechaneiet | 409.3} 116.5) 105.8) 1022 92.8 173. 1 
he El AT RI 97.9 96. 2 94.2 92.7 91.6 126. 0 
ns. nte nce natibietientinis 106.4} = 105.1 102.7 100. 9 90. 3 168. 9 
| 
DOPCOGNE, 606<-.--..- padintnth +900 ——— 101.4 98. 7 96. 1 92.8 94.9 165. 5 
ETL SERA TG 96. 6 92.5 88. 0 82. 1 84.5 127. 5 
~ a «ila hghaes vie bos Nios — :107.8 107. 4 106. 9 96. 1 95. 6 110.8 























| Aggregate costs of 54 foods in each city, weighted to : oy total purchases of families of wage earners 
ind lower-salaried workers, have been combined with the use of population weights. 

? Preliminary. 

' Revised 

‘ Not available. 

Among the 54 foods included in the index, prices of 37 were higher in 
July 1941 than in June, 10 were lower and for 7 there was no change. 
Compared with July 1940, prices in July 1941 were higher for 42 
foods, lower for 11, and unchanged for 1. 

Average prices of each of 63 foods for 51 cities combined are shown 


in table 2 for July and June 1941 and July 1940. 
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ape 2.—Average Retail Prices of 63 Foods in 51 Large Cities Combined, July and 
June 1941 and July 1940 





| 1941 | 1940 


Article 
July 15! | June 17 July 16 

















~oreals and bakery products: 

Cereals: Cents Cents Cents 
lc et, eae A ae 10 pounds-_| 46.1 45.1 42.6 
EE Mindi a otiiiig awn henna th ipitmcgun diese pound. - 13.8 | 13.8 14.1 
id itil cnncieeinive a cigiteseciciie 28-ounce’ pkg_-- 23. 5 23.4 23.7 
Corn flakes - -.....--- nites stinhnd es pastied 8-ounce pkg..| 7.0 | 7.0 7.2 
di hi avnrer lhe ieielivtins &-<-ban haces tah Reavis pound-- 4.3 4.3 4.2 
CC EEE ES ES ee eS =6—6he 8.8 | 8.7 7.9 
A EE a i: odiainceataiieme ana ae Ye 7.1 2 

Bakery products: 

Bread, white ------ Seca in erecaeceaienmieie dane: iieiant do....| 7.9 | 7.9 8.1 
a sheabanine aust 8.8 | 8.7 9.0 
en — ea a ene eps @o....! 9.0 | 9.0 9.4 
Vanilla cookies_________--- Laotnla veaedidencad do....| 25.8 | 25.5 24.9 
Soda crackers---_......-.------ : vt, Ee “el 15.1 | 14.8 15.0 
Meats i) 

Beef: | 
Round steak _...___.- jeuswtibsnka dayne ngbesel 38.8 | 38.0 37.8 
atacand. 05 tegen aetiagege aboasiotaited 30.3 30. 1 29.3 
dan 66g caRnAdmintindnkndencvbgpoesi do...-| 24.6 | 24.2 23.5 

ro omelet EN Hae ee Ere ree  ( 46.6 | 45.8 42.4 

Pork: | 
Chops......... A, ear eee 36.9 | 34.8 30.9 
Bacon, sliced _--. = ‘ oe e = 35.4 | 34.4 26.4 
EEE ETE SEE ET a ee | 51.4 | 49.4 43.6 
Ham, whole....._.___ S: PIONS: “es 32.3 | 30.5 24.5 
etc dir icte be igtickdaslthe icthin sd Coamecgice do 19.7 | 19.0 14.0 

— 

i ict esd aieue hsdpa . ~~ se 30.2 | 31.7 29.1 
Rib Sa o% — “Se 40.8 | 40.6 38. 2 

poems: omtins 1” ee ae Reena om 33.5 33.8 33. 1 

Fis 
Salmon, pink................---_...--..16-ounce can--| 17.6 | 17.1 15.8 
oe di ik dia aaitnidenin te Fe Ch! ial 28.8 | 28.1 25. 8 

Dairy products: 

a See Setin ere die ee aac ona en eaieaest 43.1 42.0 33.9 

Cheese OEE EIT do....| 30.0 | 28.7 25.6 

Milk, fresh I cone n _quart__| 13.4 | 13.1 12.6 

Milk, fresh (store) __- eI SR ae Siicns 12.3 12.0 11.3 

Milk, fresh (delivered and store) ?.__.___- en = 13.0 | 12.7 12.2 

Nee oo Seat sntinieminaniins 1444-ounce can-_. 7.8 | me 7.0 

Eggs... Fis 5S eee RG 40.6 | 36.9 30.9 
Fruits and. vegetables: 

Fresh: 
ee ...pound_. 5.8 | 6.5 6.6 
Bananas.._- iis hintaan penyatas Rees FS — 7.1 | 7.3 6.4 
ae at wt ‘ sc sided te taiCaas aad 29.4 | 28.9 31.0 
Beans, green__..____- bh EELEALAR --<+- ound. . 9.7 10.5 7.6 
9 aa - aes ec 4.1 4.3 2.9 
ESTAS : _......bunch 5.3 5.9 6.4 
EE A cuit destin 10.0 10.2 7.5 
“Saas mt RES 5 EP _pound.. 6.9 9.2 5.8 
EN Pies a wt ie pounds i 41.8 | 45.2 36.8 
ines dak camden eo A icin cet pound. 7.0 | 5.9 6.0 
a Se, Ses ole TDP a 6.5 5.8 6.6 

Canned: 

i ee a No. 2346 can 18.1 | 17.5 17.2 
SR SES ~~ EERE a 21.3 21.2 21.0 
i RARE te bcaet 6, SER No. 2 can_- 10.8 | 10.7 10.0 
ata sce ln ite cht ac neatn capita tek ines sh tates ns MA 7 11.6 | 11.4 10.5 
a a aca ie tnetg ndis Aab lad martinia dab iimiiaaadtaseapiia do. 13.6 | 13.6 13.7 
st OY, eine Sh edntintmaie cone tana do 9.2 8.9 8. 
ried 
EN Sites ai tg uh a anda ieg haedienbhed pound 9.7 | 9.7 9.8 
ee eee SE do 7.5 | 7.3 6.6 
Beverages 

a ena baeieiidaiall do... 23.7 | 22.9 21.3 

Ns ois an cintiamag no waidcndasanaounies \% pound.. 18.2 | 18.0 17.5 

ESSERE A eee 8-ounce can-.- 9.1 9.1 9.1 

Fats and oils: | 
a ae prea oe pound. .| 13.7 12.9 9.3 

Shortening, other than Jard 
SEES eee do....| 15.3 14.1 11.8 
I oi ld a 20. 4 19.9 19.2 

a i EET a aa RAS Ber pint.-| 21.7 20.9 20. 7 

ana le ab lg a Rn a ee pound. 16.8 16. 4 16.0 

ete cote eccubanacdbad do_..- 18.0 17.9 18.0 

Sugar and sweets: 
ee ee ii 10 pounds-. 57.9 57.7 | §1.7 
Corn sirup ?__ iniciadhaa 24-ounce can- 13.9 13.7 13.6 
eS 18-ounce can 13.4 13.4 13.4 
! Preliminary. 1 Not included in index. 
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Details by Regions and Cities 


Average costs of food purchased at retail by moderate-inco,, 
families advanced between June 17 and July 15 in 42 cities and declined 
in9. The largest increases were reported from 6 cities in the South 
Savannah, 4.1 percent; Charleston, 4.0 percent; Mobile, 3.6 percent. 
Jacksonville, 3.4 percent; Dallas, 3.3 percent; and New Orleans, 3 | 
percent. Prices of fresh fruits and vegetables advanced in al! thes, 
cities, in contrast with declines in other parts of the country.  Fooq 
costs were lower in 9 cities, with the greatest decreases reported fo, 
Omaha, 1.1 percent; Newark, 0.7 percent; Los Angeles, 0.5 percent. 
and Salt Lake City, 0.5 percent. Compared with a year ago, food 
costs are now from 10 to 15 percent higher in 29 cities and from 
6 to 10 percent higher in 22 cities. 

Indexes of food costs by cities are presented in table 3 for July 
and June 1941 and July 1940. 


TABLE 3.—Indexes of the Average Retail Cost of All Foods, by Regions and Cities,! July 
and June 1941 and July 1940 


























[1935-39 = 100] 
1941 1940 1941 194) 
Region and city Region and city 
July 152) June 17; July 16 July 152) June 17) July 16 

United States.....--- 106. 7 105.9 97.4 || South Atlantic: 

— 0 105. 2 103. 4 93 

New England: a a 108. 5 108. 7 97.8 
Boston... ..... 104.7 | 4 102.6 98.1 Charleston, 8. C_.-_- 107.6 | 4103.5 OF 
Bridgeport... 107.6 106. 6 98. 1 Jacksonville. --.-.----- 111.3 107.6 100.8 
Fall 107.5 106. 0 99. 2 | ER 108. 4 107.0 06.4 
Manchester _. lihcntin ge diel 107.1 104. 6 99.4 Richmond...-_------- 105. 1 102.9 493.2 
New Haven....-...-- 106.0 | 105.8 97.2 ae 113.4 108. 9 44 
Portland, Maine... -- 106. 1 104. 2 498.6 Washington, D. C_..| 105.7] 104.8 Qs 
Providence _..-...- --- 106.8 | 104.5 98.7 || East South Central: 

Middle Atlantic: Birmingham._------- 105. 2 103. 0 493 
NS, chiiacaree cna Bisabe 110.8 | 110.1 99. 6 Rete. ..........- 107.9 | 107.2 Oy 
a ey 106. 9 100. 2 Memphis...--..-...- 105.8 | 103.3 91.9 
New York........--.| 107.0 106. 7 498.8 SE eee ae 110. 4 106. 6 498 
P hiladelphia.._. -----| 108.4] 103.3 95.7 || West South Central: 

Pittsburgh...........} 108.7 107.3 97.4 SE 100.9 97.7 92 
Rochester...........-| 109.7 108. 6 100. 1 AS 108. 7 106 98. § 
BE nadasesece 106.8 | 105.2 98,1 Little Rock......---- 104.9 |} 101.9 } 

East North Central: New Orleans_...----- 112.0 | 4 108.6 
a 107.5 | 105.8 97.8 || Mountain 
Cincinnati_..-.....-.-.- 104.7 | 4104.8 95. 0 Re a 106.8 | 4 106.1 98, f 
Cleveland.........--- 108.7 | 4 107.8 498.8 eee Bf 103.0 4 
Columbus, Ohio. --..- 104.5 | 102.9 91.8 Salt Lake City... _._| 106.7 | 107.2 10 
a 107.2 | 107.0 97.2 || Pacific: 

Indianapolis. ._.-~--- 106.9 |} 106.5 95. 3 Los Angeles..........| 107.2 | 4107.7 8 
Milwaukee. -..---.---- 106.8 | 106.5 96. 7 Portland, Oreg.......| 111.6] 110.2 OK 
RP ha 110.2 108. 2 98. 4 San Francisco........| 107.2 107. 1 95 
Springfield, Ml. ...--- 106. 7 105. 6 97.1 RS ae Se 109.3 109. 7 9 
West North Central: 
Kansas City........-| 101.2] 101.3 91.4 
Minneapolis. _.---..-.- 108.2 | 107.4 96. 2 
|” PEE 103. 4 104.6 97.2 
4” 108.5 | 107.2 97.1 
Rin TE 103.9 | 104.3 95. 6 























1 Aggregate costs of 54 foods in cach city, otenee to re S~~T total purchases of families of wage « 


and lower-salaried workers, have been combined for the ted States with the use of population weig''s 


Primary use is for time-to-time comparisons rather than place-to-place comparisons, 
1 Preliminary. 
4 Includes Portsmouth and Newport News. 
* Revised. 
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Retail Prices 7715 
COAL PRICES IN JUNE 1941 


,4LTHOUGH retail prices of coal showed little change from the level 
of December 1940 during the first 6 months of 1941, preliminary 
reports for July indicate an upward price movement. The average 
price of bituminous coal in June 1941 was higher than for June in any 
vear since 1927. For Pennsylvania anthracite, June average prices 
were higher for stove in 1941 than for any year since 1934, and for 
chestnut, since 1932. The customary summer price reductions were 
not made this year. Among the factors contributing to the firmness 
of coal prices were the increased consumption due to requirements of 
the defense program, and the depletion of reserve stocks during the 
strike in the bituminous-coal industry in April and May. 

Indications are that domestic customers have, to some extent at 
least, heeded Government requests to lay in their supply of coal dur- 
ing the summer months in order to lighten the load during the peak 
of transportation in the fall and winter and to avoid the possibility 
of a car shortage during those months due to anticipated heavy move- 
ments of defense goods. As a result, retail trade has been unusually 
good in most cities, although there are indications that dealers in 
some cities, principally those affected by a storage of supplies due 
to the precedence given to lake shipments, have been unable to fill 
the large number of residential orders. The shortage of adequate 
winter supplies of coal in the upper lake regions before the lakes are 
closed to navigation will later permit a wider distribution of all-rail 
shipments. 

The general level of bituminous-coal prices declined slightly in both 
April and May, but an advance in June brought the average price 0.1 
percent above that of March 1941, and 6.3 percent higher than in 
June 1940. Prices of stove, chestnut, and pea sizes of Pennsylvania 
anthracite moved downward slightly in May and June. The aver- 
ages for June showed a decrease of about 1 percent from the March 
15 level, but were approximately 5 percent above those of June 1940. 
Buckwheat prices remained unchanged from January through May 
and advanced 1.0 percent in June, reaching a level 3.7 percent above 
that ofa yearago. Prices of Arkansas anthracite in June 1941 showed 
an increase of 0.5 percent from March and were 5.6 percent higher 
than in June 1940. 

Average prices of coal together with indexes for bituminous coal 
and Pennsylvania anthracite based on the 3-year period between 
October 1922 through September 1925 as 100, are presented in table 
4 for June and March 1941 and June 1940. 
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Taste 4.— Average Retail Prices of Coal in Large Cities Combined, June and \a,,) 
1941 and June 1940 





Perce ntag 
Average retail price per | Index of retail price (Oct.] chang: 



































ton of 2,000 pounds 1922-Sept. 1935= 100) 15, 1941, coy 
pared with 
Kind of coal ; 
1941 | 1940 1941 1940 1941 194 
June Mar | June June Mar. June Mar June 
ib! | 15 | 15 151 | 15 15 15 
Bituminous coal (35 cities), old | | 
series ? $8.89 | $8.88 | 9 $8.36 9.5) 90.3) 785.5] +01 
Pennsylvania anthracite (25 cities), 
new series: ¢ 
Stove F 11. 51 11. 63 11. 02 81.8 82.7) 78.3 —1.0 
Chestnut : 1]. 57 11. 66 11. 04 82.4 83. 0 78. 6 —.& 
Pea «sshd ‘ 9. 61 9.70 | SRS See: SP hee? —.9 
Buckwheat.. 8.39 | 8.31 8.09 | - +1.0 
Western anthracite: | 
Arkansas (7 cities)... - ved 12.94 | 12.88] 12.25 a ey ee +.5 
Colorado (1 city) ey 2 15. 81 15. 81 4 jj) ee Aeew 0 
New Mexico (1 city)_............] 23.86 | 23.86 | 23.86 - =r 0 
| | 











1 Preliminary. 

? Unweighted average. Weighted composite prices are in preparation. 

3 38 cities. 

4 Weighted on the basis of the distribution by rail or rail and tidewater to each city during the 12- 
period from Aug. 1, 1935, to July 31, 1936. 


Details by Kinds of Coal 


Bituminous coal—The greatest change in prices of bituminous coa! 
between March and June was the advance for stoker and run-of-mine 
low-volatile coals. The increases ranged from a few cents in Balti- 
more and Cincinnati to 69 cents in Portland, Maine, and an average 
rise of more than 40 cents per ton was reported for 7 cities. Although 
they are now being increased, supplies of domestic stoker coals have 
been far short of the demand in some markets and prices have been 
farther above the Government minima than for any other sizes. | 
is expected that the demand for stoker coals will be greater this yea: 
because of new stoker installations, and the conversion of some oil- 
burning furnaces to coal as a result of the threatened fuel-oil shortage 
on the eastern seaboard. 

Low-volatile coals showed a greater diversity of price movements 
between March and June 1941 than did the high-volatile coals. Of 
28 cities reporting on low-volatile coals, § cities, 7 of which are in the 
North Central area, reported decreases for the larger prepared sizes, 
in contrast with advances for stoker, run-of-mine, and in some in- 
stances, nut. A general increase was reported in 11 cities, 7 of which 
are in the New England and Middle Atlantic areas, where domestic 
usage is confined largely to stoker and run-of-mine sizes. Th 
greatest increase for cities in which several sizes of domestic coals 
are used was Detroit, where advances since March ranged from 1° 
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ents for lump and egg, to 58 cents for stoker. Little or no change 
yeeurred in 7 cities, and 2 showed general decreases. 

Eastern high-volatile coal prices advanced between March and June 
» 12 cities. The increases were outstanding in Detroit, Milwaukee, 
st. Paul, and Minneapolis, where prices of all sizes advanced, the 
yereases ranging from 51 to 83 cents per ton. Little or no change 
occurred in 8 cities and there were divergent price movements in 5 
ities. Prices for all sizes declined about 50 cents per ton in Mobile. 

Western high-volatile coals showed less change between March and 
June than either high-volatile or eastern high-volatile coals; General 
advances for western high-volatile coals occurred in 8 cities, amounting 
in most instances to less than 25 cents per ton. There were no price 
changes in 9 cities, while reductions in 3 cities ranged between 10 
and 40 cents per ton. 

Prices of both low- and high-volatile coals in June 1941 were at 
venerally higher levels than in June 1940. The greatest advance was 
in Norfolk, where low-volatile coals were $1.50 to $2 per ton higher 
and eastern high-volatile coals were $1.50 to $1.75 per ton higher. 
Increases of $1 or more were also reported on at least one kind of coal 
in Fall River, Omaha, Detroit, Birmingham, New Orleans, and St. 
Louis. In most of the other cities maximum increases ranged between 
45 cents and 85 cents. In Minneapolis and St. Paul, decreases of 
40 to 45 cents per ton for the larger of the prepared sizes of low-volatile 
coals contrasted with advances of 70 to 85 cents for stoker, and'slight 
increases for run-of-mine. Prices of western high-volatile coal were 
lower in June 1941 than in June 1940 in Springfield (Ill.), Omaha, and 
Butte. 

Anthracite—Pennsylvania anthracite prices in June 1941 showed 
little change from the March level. Prices of stove, chestnut, and 
pea sizes remained the same or showed changes of 5 cents or less per 
ton, in 15 of the 25 reporting cities. The only material advances 
were in Detroit, with increases of about 60 cents per ton, and in Man- 
chester, where prices were up approximately 50 cents. Decreases 
reported in the remaining 8 cities ranged from 11 cents for each of the 
3 sizes in Washington, D. C., to 50 cents for stove and chestnut in 
New Haven. In contrast, the general trend for buckwheat prices 
was upward during the 3-month period. Increases in 13 cities ranged 
from 8 cents in Bridgeport to 45 cents in Boston. Little or no change 
occurred in other cities with the exception of Baltimore, where the 
average prices dropped 25 cents per ton. 

Two of the 7 cities reporting on Arkansas anthracite showed price 
advances between March and June amounting to less than 10 cents 
per ton. There was no price change for Colorado anthracite in 
Denver, and New Mexico anthracite in San Francisco, the only cities 
reporting on those coals. 
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Prices of Pennsylvania anthracite in June 1941 were higher t},,), j, 
June 1940 in most cities. The increases for stove, chestnut, a»: Dea 
sizes ranged between 45 cents and $1.05 in 20 of the 25 rep, rting 


cities and between 12 and 40 cents in 4 cities. The increases {.y t}, 


year for buckwheat were somewhat smaller, ranging between 3() an¢ 
55 cents in 13 cities and between 10 and 25 cents in 7 cities. 
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WHOLESALE PRICES IN JULY 1941! 


WHOLESALE commodity prices rose 2 percent in July to an 11-year 
yeak, largely because of continued advances in prices for domestic 
wricultural commodities, particularly grains, feeds, livestock, and 
meats. The all-commodity index of approximately 900 price series 
stands at 88.8 percent of the 1926 average, a gain of 14.3 percent over 
July of last year. 

The upward movement was widespread. Farm products led with 
an advance of 4% percent during the month. Foods, textile products, 
and building materials were about 2 percent higher; hides and leather 
products, chemicals and allied products, housefurnishing goods, and 
miscellaneous commodities, approximately 144 percent; and metals and 
metal products and fuel and lighting materials, less than 1 percent. 

Among the outstanding changes over the year period was an increase 
of 29 percent for farm products, with advances of more than 41 percent 
for livestock and poultry and over 25 percent for grains. Prices of 
foodstuffs in wholesale markets in July were 20 percent higher than a 
year ago. Meats advanced nearly 29 percent and ‘other foods,” 
including imported products such as coffee, tea, and sugar, rose 33 
percent. Textile products were 19 percent higher than in July 1940, 
due mainly to increases of approximately 40 percent for cotton goods, 
9 percent for silk, 15 percent for woolen and worsted goods, and 34 
percent for “other textile products,” which include burlap, hemp, jute, 
und sisal. Industrial fats and oils were nearly 95 percent above a 
vear ago. Lumber rose 29 percent and cattle feed 25 percent. 

Average wholesale prices of raw materials advanced 3 percent during 
the month largely because of higher prices for domestic agricultural 
ommodities and for imported commodities such as coffee, silk, 
goatskins, hemp, jute, sisal, and rubber. Compared with a year ago 
raw-material prices were 22 percent higher. Part of the advance in 
raw-material prices has been reflected in semimanufactured and 
manufactured products which in July averaged 13 and 11 percent 
above their levels of last year. 

The rapid rise in prices for agricultural commodities continued and 


the farm products group index rose 4.5 percent to the highest level 


More detailed information on wholesale prices is given in the Wholesale Price pamphlet and will be 
irnished upon request. 
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since the fall of 1937. Sharp advances were reported in prices fo, 
livestock, particularly hogs, calves, and ewes, and for cotton, hops, 
eggs, fresh milk, peanuts, and dried beans. Smaller advances occurred 
in prices for wheat, corn, rye, cows, and steers. Prices for citrus fryj;. 
were seasonally higher. Quotations were lower for barley and oats 
for lambs and wethers, also for apples, onions, potatoes, and woo! 

The movement in wholesale prices of foods varied during July, 4 
seasonal decline in prices for fruits and vegetables caused the fryi;. 
and vegetables subgroup index to drop 4.9 percent, although shar) 
advances were reported in prices for canned and dried goods.  \{ egy. 
advanced 3.3 percent due to higher prices for beef, cured and fres), 
pork, mutton, and veal. Most dairy products, except butter, ayer- 
aged higher. Prices for flour, corn meal, coffee, canned salmon, lard. 
oleomargarine, peanut butter, sugar, tea, and most vegetable oils wer, 
considerably higher than a month ago. Butter declined 2 percen 
and prices were also lower for lamb, dressed poultry, rice, cocoa beans 
and pepper. 

Wholesale prices for shoes and luggage rose more than 2 percent iy 
July. Leather advanced fractionally and sharp increases were re- 
ported in prices for goat and sheep skins. Cow and steer hides and 
calf and kip skins declined. 

Average prices for textiles at wholesale rose 2 percent to the highs! 
point since the spring of 1930. Cotton goods, clothing, hosiery, under- 
wear, woolen and worsted goods, and imported commodities such as 
burlap, hemp, jute, and sisal shared in the advance. 

The advance in prices for petroleum products continued with an 
increase of nearly 6 percent reported for Pennsylvania crude oil 
Kerosene, gasoline, fuel oil, and coal also averaged higher. 

The index for metals and metal products continued to move witlun 
a very narrow range as the Government took further action to contro! 
prices. There was a slight advance in prices for certain agricultural 
implements and for manufactured iron and steel products. Prices fo 
pig tin and quicksilver rose about 2 percent. 

The building materials group rose 2.1 percent under the impetus o! 
a 4-percent increase in prices for lumber and higher prices for pain! 
materials such as butyl and ethyl acetate, carbon black, copal gum. 
tung oil, linseed oil, rosin, shellac, and turpentine. Concrete blocks 
brick, clay drain tile, prepared roofing, and millwork also advanced 

Marked advances in prices for fertilizer materials, industrial fats 
and oils, and menthol caused the index for chemicals and allied prod- 
ucts to advance 1.7 percent to a 4-year peak. 

Housefurnishing goods were generally higher. Most types of furni- 
ture advanced from June to July and prices were also higher ‘0! 
blankets, window shades, stoves, sewing machines, and cutlery. 
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(attle feed prices advanced 17 percent during July. Boxboard and 
book paper continued to advance and prices were higher for wooden 
barrels, cylinder oils, storage batteries, and miscellaneous rubber goods. 

Index numbers for the groups and subgroups of commodities for 
June and July 1941 and July 1940 and the percentage changes from a 
month ago and a year ago are shown in table 1 


[apie 1.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices by Groups and Subgroups of Commodities, 
July 1941 With Comparisons for June 1941 and July 1940 
[1926 = 100} 





| Change | | Change 





G 1 subg . July June froma | July | froma 
iroup and subgrouy 1941 1941 month | 1940 | year 
| ago | ago 
| ; 
Percent | Percent 
All commodities _--._---..-.--...- ee 88.8 87.1 | +2.0 | 77.7| +143 
a | | | 
Farm products..........- . 85.8 | 82.1 | +4. 5 | 66. 5 | +29. 0 
Grains. 76.3 | 75.9 | +.5 | 60. 8 | +25. 5 
Livestock and poultry 98.9 | 93.0 | +6.3 | 69.8 | +41.7 
Other farm products 79.9 | 76.6 | +4. 3 | 65.6 | +21.8 
Foods Lisesee 84.7 83.1) +1.9| 70.3 | +20.5 
Dairy products. ae 87.7 | 84.3 | +4.0 | 73.7 | +19.0 
Cereal products 80.3 79.8 +.6 | 76.2 | +5.4 
Fruits and ve. stables : 69.4 | 73.0 | -4.9 69. 0 | +.6 
Meats . , 4 93.8 | 90.8 | +3.3 | 72.9) +28. 7 
eee $y: 81.6 79.5 +2.6 | 61.3 | +33. 1 
| j 
Hides and leather ape. ~ a 109. 4 | 107.8 | +1.5 | 99.0 + 10.5 
Shoes ___- a 114.7 111.7 | +2.7 107.0 +7.2 
Hides and skins. - ‘ 112.5 112.4 | +.1} 84.6 | +33. 0 
Leather... .- ob Liieabaan 98. 1 97.9) +.2/ 914] +473 
Other leather products — ; oles 102. 7 102.1 | +.6 | 99. 7 | +3.0 
Textile products____...._____- pa ee 86. 2 84. 5 | +2.0 | 72.4 +19. 1 
Clothing... ._.- Piles ioaeabe 93.9) 91.6] +425] 85.3] +10.1 
Cotton goods. ___- Bs snag %.1) 84.6) +1.6 | 68.8 | +39.7 
Hosiery and underwear_.___ pc adiiaeall 62.9 61.9 | +1.6 | 61.5 | +2. 3 
ES ee 29.5 | 29. 5 | 0 | 29.5 _ 
i rae : ™ 1.4 51.2 +.4 | 43.3 | +18. 7 
Woolen and worsted goods. erie 96.5 | 4.6} +20) 83.9 +15.0 
Other textile products... __- 98. 0 | 4.1) +41] 73.0; +34.2 
| | 
Fuel and lighting materials______. 7.5) 77.9) +.8/ 71] 410.4 
Anthracite - s ¥: 82.2 | 81.0 | +1.5 78.1 | +5.2 
Bituminous coal_______- = ; 104.9 103. 7 +1.2 | 95.8 +9. 5 
in soi, da 122.2] 1222 0 | 1086) +115 
ta a ee (!) | (!) & ma 73.3 | 
__ Sere snail 80. 0 81.0 | —.2 | 88.2 8.4 
Petroleum and products : 60.9 59.9 +1.7 | 49.5 | +23. 0 
Metals and metal products... , ere 98.5 | 98.3 | +.2 | 95.1 | +3.6 
Agricultural implements ’ ettiiin 92. 5 | 92.4 | +.1 92.4 +.1 
Farm machinery - - -_. ' or ae 93. 5 | 93.5 | as 93. 5 | 0 
Iron and stee]l_._.___ . 96.8 | 96. 5 +.3 94.6 | +2.3 
Motor vehicles... __- 100. 4 100. 3 +.1 95.6} +5.0 
Nonferrous metals : 84.7 84.5 +.2 80.8 | +4.8 
Plumbing and heating ___- 83.2 | 83.1 +.1) 80.5 | +3.4 
Building materials.......___.____ : er oe. 103.1; 1010) +21/ 292.5 +11.5 
Brick and tile... _. Bode eds 4.2, 92.5 | +1.8| 90.1 | +4.6 
eee 92.1 | 91.9 | +.2 90.6 | +1.7 
Lumber. _- Relient th tiheeavtedt 122.3} 117.6) +40) 94.8/ 429.0 
Paint and paint materials _- 91.6 | 90.3 | +1.4| 84.6 | +8.3 
Plumbing and heating _____. ; nae 83. 2 | 83.1 | +.1 80. 5 | +3.4 
Structural steel__ oo ; 107.3 | 107.3 | 0 107. 3 | 0 
Other building materials... ___ B 98.4 | 96.9 | +1.5 93.6 +5. 1 
eS Ww ire as Soe 85.2 83.8 41.7) 77.0; +10.6 
Chemicals ______ Vers eres 87.3 87.2 | +.1} 84.9 | +2.8 
Drugs and pharmaceuticals. __. 100.0 99.9 | +.1 95.9 | +4.3 
Fertilizer materials._._____ eee 74.0 69.9 | +5.9 67.3 | +10. 0 
Mixed fertilizers........____- = 77.0 73.8 | +4.3 | 72.8 | +5.8 
TT con 83.7 | 80.6 | +3.8 ' 43.0 ' +0.7 
' Data not yet available. 
? Revised. 
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‘TABLE |.——Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices by Groups and Subgroups of Comn 




















Ules, 
July 1941 With Comparisons for June 1941 and July 1940—Continued 
[1926 = 100] 
“aA” sell 
Jul | J er ae 
uly une rom a uly m1 rhs 
Group and subgroup 1941 1941 | month | 1940 nods rl 
ago Zo foo 
. ™ : : ; ‘Rh 
Percent 4 rce u 
Housefurnishing goods..............._._.__.___..-- 94.4 93.1 +1.4 88. 5 1g * pre 
i ERE eee 48 SRS 99.7 99. 0 +.7 94.8 L 
Furniture............__. at 88.9 87.0 +2.2 | 81.8 9 hel 
| 
SE  inietiiian intent aad 82.0 80. 6 +1.7 | 77.7 
Automobile tires and tubes_- ; | 58.8 58.8 0 | 58.8 
Cattle feed - ; - ; 104. 2 | 88.9) +17.2 | 83. 2 2 
Paper and pulp.....-----____- tea 98.8 | 98. 0 | +.8 93. 5 i 
Rubber, crude.......____. ns ~ 46. 0 45.6 +.9 44.2 
Other miscellaneous... -—- | 889] 87.4) $47] 835 
Raw materials... | 86.1 | sae] +20| mw7| 42 
Semimanufactured articles_. CE SE 87.9 | 87.6 +.3 77.8 13 
Manufactured products_-.._........_.....---.-----.. 90. 1 88.6 +1.7 | 80.9 | LL 4 
All commodities other than farm products___________- 89.3 88.0 +1.5 | 80.0 L11¢ 
All commodities other than farm products and foods. | 89.7 | 88.6 +1.2 82.3 | +99 





Index Numbers by Commodity Groups, 1926 to July 1941 


Index numbers of wholesale prices by commodity groups for selected 
years from 1926 to 1940, and by months from July 1940 to July 1941. 
inclusive, are shown in table 2. 


TABLE 2.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices by Groups of Commodities 















































[1926 = 100] 
By 
Hides Metals] oo... | ¢2¢™"|House-| | 
Tex- | Fuel Build-| icals = All 
Year and month prod- | Foods jleather . S metal-| 28 : nish- | cella- |“ 
prod- | light- mate- | allied | *; . | modi saad 
ucts prod- nets i prod- ial red ing | neous | ~, 
ucts DE | ‘ucts | Tals | prod-| poods | aes 
| ucts | 
Me, |135 . eer. F 
le | j 
By years: 
1926. _......} 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0) 100.0 x 
1929... _..| 104.9 99.9 | 109.1 90. 4 83.0 | 100.5 95.4 94.0 94.3 | 82.6 d 
1932... -| 48.2 61.0 72.9 54.9 70.3 80. 2 71.4 73.9 75.1) 64.4 64.8 
1933 _ 61.4] 60.5); 80.9) 64.8) 66.3) 79.8] 77.0] 72.1] 75.8]! 62.5 
1936... . 80.9 82.1 95.4 71.5 76.2 87.0 86.7 78.7 81.7 70. 5 s! 
1937. .... 86.4 85.5 | 104.6 76. 3 77.6 95. 7 95. 2 82.6 89.7 77.8 sf 
19038. .... 68.5 73. 6 92.8 66. 7 76. 5 95.7 90. 3 77.0 86.8 73. 3 ; 
1939... 65.3 70.4 95. 6 69. 7 73.1 94.4 90. 5 76. 0 86.3 74.8 | - 
1940. 67.7} 71.3) 100.8 | 73.8 | 71.7] 95.8] 948) 77.0.) 885] 77.3 78 
By months 
1940: 
July... 66. 5 70. 3 99. 0 72.4 71.1 95.1 | 192.5 77.0 88.5 77.7 ‘ 
August. . 65.6 70.1 96.9 72.3 71.1 94.9 | 193.3 76. 7 88. 5 76. 7 7 
September 66. 2 7L5 98. 3 72.5 7L0 95.4 | 1 95.6 76. 8 88. 5 76. 5 78 A 
October... _.. 66.4; 71.1 | 100.4 | 73.6| 71.6] 97.3] 97.8] 76.9| 88.6) 76.9 78 
November 68.2 | 72.5) 102.3) 74.5| 71.9) 97.6] 98.9] 77.5] 886) 77.5/ 7 F 
December | 69.7 | 73.5 | 102.3 | 7481] 71.71] 97.6] 99.3] 77.7| 889| 77.3) 80 : 
1941: 
January 71.6 73.7 | 102.4 75.2 72.1 97.7 99.6 78.6 89.0 77.1 8) T 
February | 70.3) 73.5) 101.6), 76.4 | 72.1 97.6 | 99.3; 785] 89.1] 76.9 . F 
March. | 71.6) 75.2) 102.6) 784 | 72.0) 97.7) 99.5] 79.8] 89.5] 77.6 s 
April. ._| 7441 77.9 | 103.9) 810] 72.9] 97.9| 1001] 81.8) 904) 78.6 \ 
May. .... ..| 76.4 | 79.5) 106.4) 83.0) 75.6) 981) 100.4) 83.6) 91.4 | 79.6 “4 E 
June... ..| 82.1] 83.1 | 107.8 | 845] 77.9) 983) 1010) 83.8 | 93.1) 80.6 ‘ C 
July. 85.8 | 84.7) 100.4!) 862) 785) 985) 103.1) 85.2) 944) 820 & : 
! Revised. 
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e price trend for specified years and months since 1926 is shown 

» table 3 for the following groups of commodities: Raw materials, 

, em manufactured articles, manufactured products, commodities other 

| ‘han farm products, and commodities other than farm products and 

foods. The list of commodities included under the classifications 

“Raw materials,” “‘Semimanufactured articles,’ and ‘“‘ Manufactured 

: products” was given in Serial No. R. 1251—Wholesale Prices, Decem- 
. ber and Year 1940. 


Tasie 3.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices by Special Groups of Commodities 























1926= 100) 
| VB | All | | | : All 
| | Semi-| com- mod- } Semi- on heme fi 
| man - Man-| mod-/ ities || man-| “!an-| mod-| ities 
4 | Raw | ufac- | Ufac-| ities | other || ufac- | Ufac-| ities | other 
8 Year and month | ate tured tured; other) than | Year and month | mate-\ tured tured) other) than 
0 rials | oti. | Prod-| than | farm | Fials | arti. | Prod-| than | farm 
| cles ucts | farm | prod- cles | ucts farm | prod- 
. prod-| ucts prod-| ucts 
| ucts | and ucts | and 
| foods } foods 
| | i 
ae sy " | 
By years: | By months—Con. 
| es eae 100.0 |100.0 |100.0 100.0 | 100.0 1940: | 
1929.....--.....| 97.5 | 93.9 | 94.5 | 93.3] 91.6 || September. ..| 70.5 | 77.6 | 81.5 | 80.4 | 82.3 
1932......----..| 55.1 | 50.3 | 70.3 | 68.3 70.2 | October ___...| 71.4 | 79.4 | 82.1 | 81.3 83. 5 
1933 ..------| 56.5 | 65.4 | 70.5 | 69.0 71.2 | oe: -| 72.6 | 80.7 | 82.6 | 81.9 84.1 
Jecember_...| 73.6 | 80.7 | 82.8 | 82.1 84. 1 
aaa St Lo s yg Lg on 
Oi ..<ccccsennal ae . 7.2 .2) 865. 1941: 
WOOR....s.cccdmeaiel 72.0 | 75.4 | 82.2 | 80.6] 81.7 January -.__.. 74.6 | 81.3 | 83.8 | 82.7 84.3 
00. . ..<undsaee 70.2 | 77.0 | 80.4 | 79.5 81.3 February---_.. 74.0 | 81.6 | 83.5 | 82.7 84.4 
ieee See 71.9 | 79.1 | 81.6 | 80.8 83.0 || —-- a ft a2 83. 6 84.9 
} April_- osu Tae . 85. 85. 0 85.9 
By months: | ay._.......| 79.7 | 86.4 | 87.1 | 86.6 | 87.4 
1940: June_-_-__.....| 83.6 | 87.6 | 88.6 | 88.0 88. 6 
a 70.7 | 77.8 | 80.9 | 80.0 82.3 July._........] 86.1 | 87.9 | 90.1 | 89.3 89.7 
August....... 69.8 | 77.0 | 81.0 | 79.9] 82.0 ! 
































Weekly Fluctuations 


Weekly fluctuations in the major commodity group classifications 
during June and July are shown by the index numbers in table 4. 


TaBie 4,—Weekly Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices by Commodity Groups, 
June and July 1941 


















































[1926 = 100] 
| | | 
| July | July | July | July | June | June | June | June 
Commodity group "26 | 19 2 | 23 | 2 |)4/| 7 

ES Pe ee 88.8 | 88.3 | 881 | 87.7 | 87.7 | 87.2 | 86.7 | 85.9 
Te ee eee ae | 86.7 | 85.4 | 85.0 | 84.1 | 84.2 | 83.0] 81.1] 79.6 
i icnnenee<ooce 84.6 | 83.8 | 84.1 | 84.1 | 84.3 | 83.7/| 826) 81.5 
Hides and leather products. __- 109.7 |109.6 |109.3 |108.8 108.5 |108.2 [108.4 | 107.6 
ee eenssecseuses 86.4 | 85.0 | 84.3 | 84.1 | 84.7 | 84.5 | 83.8] 83.2 
Fuel and lighting materials.........................- 79.4 | 79.3 | 79.1 | 79.0 | 78.7 | 79.0 | 78.7)! 78.3 
Metals and metal products. ............._...------.- 98.6 | 98.6 | 98.6 | 98.4 | 98.4 | 98.3 | 98.4 | 98.3 
Building materials.....................___._._____.._|102.7 |102.6 |102.4 [101.7 |101.1 (101.1 |100.9 | 100.5 
Chemicals and allied products. ....................- 85.0 | 85.0 | 85.1 | 84.6 | 84.3 | 83.8 | 83.7] 83.6 
Housefurnishing goods...................-.--.--.---- 95.5 | 95.4 | 95.3 | 94.3 | 93.8 | 93.7 | 93.7 | 93.3 
eR AN a a 81.8 | 81.7 | 81.3 | 81.2 | 80.9 | 80.3 | 80.2) 79.7 
ES Se eas | 86.4 | 85.5 | 85.1 | 84.9 | 84.9 | 84.1 | 829) 81.9 
Semimanufactured articles...__--...-...............| 87.8 87.6 | 87.3 | 87.4 | 88.0 | 87.6 | 87.3 | 86.9 
Manufactured products. .................-....--....| 90.5 | 90.0 | 89.9 | 89.4 | 89.3 | 89.0 | 88.7) 88.0 
All commodities other than farm products.._.......- 89.3 | 88.9 | 88.8 | 88.5 | 88.5 | 88.2 / 87.9) 87.3 
All commodities other than farm products and foods_| 90.0 | 89.7 | 89.5 | 89.2 | 89.1 | 89.0 | 88.8 88.4 
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SUMMARY OF REPORTS FOR JULY 1941 
Total Nonagricultural Employment 


TOTAL civil nonagricultural employment rose to an estimated 
39,240,000 in July 1941, a new all-time peak. This total represente; 
an increase of 380,000 workers over June, and 3,785,000 from July 
1940. These figures do not include CCC enrollees, workers on WP 
or NYA projects, or the armed forces. 

The greater part of the increase in employment between June an 
July occurred in manufacturing plants, reflecting to a large extent, » 
further acceleration of the production of defense materials. All othe: 
major groups showed increases in employment between June and 
July except trade, where a decline of about half of the usual seasonal 
amount occurred in retail stores. 

Substantial employment gains since last July were shown by al! 
major industrial groups. The largest employment gain was in manu- 
facturing where 2,150,000 workers have secured jobs since July 1940 
Construction employment increased by 500,000, trade showed a rise 
of 344,000 workers, and the transportation and public utilities group 
reported a gain of 234,000 employees. Approximately 335,000 mor 
civilian workers were employed by Federal, State, and local govern- 
ment services than at this time last year. There were 1,857,000 in 
the armed forces in July, a rise of 1,341,000 since July 1940. 

Emergency employment decreased 371,000 over the month as a 
result of the following changes: An increase of 117,000 in the militar) 
service and decreases of 364,000 on work-relief projects of the Work 
Projects Administration, 100,000 on the out-of-school work progran 
of the National Youth Administration, and 24,000 in the Civilia 
Conservation Corps. 


Industrial and Business Employment 


Defense employment in July continued the steady increase which 


began in June 1940. During this period, 18 private defense industries 


which bandle a major part of the defense production orders, increase 


their employment by 56 percent, or approximately 910,000 wag 
earners, while all manufacturing industries combined increased !)\ 
27 percent, or 2,170,000 wage earners. 

784 
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( -rtain key defense industries reporting gains from June to July 
were shipbuilding, aircraft, machine tools, engines, machine-tool 
aecessories, screw-machine products, and instruments. 

Large employment gains were also shown in other manufacturing 
ndustries affected by war-material orders, among them being foundry 
and macbine shops; blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling mills; and 
electrical machinery. ‘Two important specialty industries, aluminum- 
ware and die casting, reported substantial declines in employment 
owing to inability to secure materials because of priority rulings. 
Other industries in which significant shortages of materials have been 
reported are silk and rayon, hardware, electrical household appliances, 
plumbing supplies, heating equipment, radios and parts, nonferrous 
metals, and cork products. Employment in the automobile industry 
declined by approximately 30,000 workers in July at the close of the 
1941 model year. The decline this year, however, was less than 
seasonal, since many plants continued production on 1941 models 
through July. 

Employment and pay rolls in all manufacturing industries combined 
again advanced contraseasonally in July. The employment index 
rose to 130.6 percent of the 1923-25 average and the pay-roll index 
to 152.8, the highest levels on record. Employment in durable-goods 
industries was slightly higher than in June and very much above 
July of last year. Although pay rolls in the durable-goods industries 
declined slightly from June to July, they were 77.2 percent higher 
tban last July. The increases in employment and pay rolls in non- 
durable goods were largely seasonal. 

Employment and pay rolls in the private building construction 
industry showed increases slightly higher than the average July gains. 
Gains were general throughout the country, except in the Middle 
Atlantic States, where there was virtually no change. Largest em- 
ployment increases occurred in the New England States, the East and 
West North Central States and the East and West South Central 
States. 

The industrial East North Central region continued to lead in 
nonagricultural employment gains over last year. Over 1,120,000 
workers have found employment in this area since July 1940. Other 
regional increases during this period were as follows: Middle Atlantic, 
810,000; South Atlantic, 530,000; New England, 450,000; Pacific, 
360,000; West North Central, 210,000; West South Central, 190,000; 
East South Central, 180,000; and Mountain States, 60,000. 

Employment in anthracite mines showed virtually no change from 
June to July, but pay rolls fell as a result of stoppage of work during 
the miners’ vacation observed during the first week in July, in ac- 
cordance with the terms of the new union contract. Employment 
and pay rolls in bituminous-coal mines increased contraseasonally. 
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In metal mines, employment remained stable, while pay rol|. {,.\) 
partly as a result of the observance of the July 4th holiday wee}. .y,4. 
Employment in quarries and nonmetallic mines increased sli: \t|y 
while pay rolls remained at the June level. In the crude-petro)|.yy, 
production industry employment remained virtually uncha) ced 
while pay rolls advanced. 

Telephone and telegraph firms reported the highest levels of o)- 
ployment and pay rolls in more than 10 years. In electric light anq 
power, employment and pay rolls advanced. In street railways 4) 
busses, employment and pay rolls showed little change. 

Wholesale trade employment and pay rolls remained at the Jun 
level. Employment and pay rolls in retail stores declined by approxi- 
mately one-half the usual seasonal amount. The decline’ resulted 
from the usual summer slackening in department store and appare! 
store sales. These decreases were partly offset by gains among auito- 
motive and lumber and building material dealers. 

Year-round hotels reported less-than-seasonal declines in employ- 
ment and pay rolls. Employment and pay rolls in laundries increased. 
both indexes reaching the highest levels in 10 years. Dyeing ani 
cleaning plants reported less than seasonal recessions in employment 
and pay rolls. Employment and pay rolls declined slightly in broker- 
age firms. Insurance companies reported slight gains in both em- 
ployment and pay rolls. 

A preliminary report of the Interstate Commerce Commission fo: 
class I steam railroads showed an employment gain of 2.7 percent 
between June and July, the total number employed in July being 
1,187,205. Corresponding pay-roll figures for July were not availab|: 
when this report was prepared. For June they were $178,864,756, ai 
increase of $1,931,879 since May. 

Hours and earnings.—The average hours worked per week }) 
manufacturing wage earners were 40.3 in July, a decrease of 2.4 per- 
cent since June. The corresponding average hourly earnings wer 
74.4 cents, a slight gain over the preceding month. The average 
weekly earnings of factory wage earners (both full and part tin 
combined) were $31.20, a decrease of 1.7 percent since June. Ui 
the 16 nonmanufacturing industries regularly surveyed, 8 reported 
increases in average weekly earnings. Of the 14 nonmanufacturing 
industries for which man-hours are available 5 showed gains in average 
hours worked per week and 8 reported increases in average howl) 
earnings. 

Wage-rate increases between June 16 and July 15 were reported [0 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics by 1,421 manufacturing establishme1\'- 
out of 33,520 covered in the survey. The increases averaged 58.9 
percent and affected 489,915 workers or about 6.6 percent of tli 
total sample of 7,405,902. Among the industries which reporte: 
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wag -rate increases affecting large numbers of workers were cotton 
soos, Shipbuilding, brass, bronze, and copper products, electrical 
macuinery, engines, foundries and machine shops, and aircraft. 

Employment and pay-roll indexes and average weekly earnings for 
July 1941 are given in table 1 for all manufacturing industries com- 
pined and selected nonmanufacturing industries, for water transpor- 
tation, and for class 1 railroads. Percentage changes over the month 
and year intervals are also given. 


(ape l.—Employment, Pay Rolls, and Earnings in All Manufacturing Industries 
Combined and in Nonmanufacturing Industries, July 1941 (Preliminary Figures) 


——- 





Average weekly 
Employment Pay rolls earnings 





Industry Percentage Percentage Percentage 
= 9 change from— change from— change from 


Index 
June | July July June | July 
1941 1040 1941 1941 1940 








(1923-95 | 
All manufacturing industries = 100) 
SRTIEIIEE Tatitewiideeencose < ‘ , " 152.8 | +0.5 
Class I steam railroads ?_-.-..- 2. ; (3) | (?) 











(1929= | 
Coal mining: 190) 100) | 
cite Ha beee a 49.3 34.8 |—31.9 
Bituminous 4 90. ! 111.3 | +3.¢ 
Metalliferous mining §...... _- 78. 78.1° 
Quarrying and nonmetallic 
mining 52. 
Crude-petroleum production _. - 61. 
Public utilities: 
Telephone and teiegraph ¢_ 88. 
Electric light and power ¢_. 94. 
Street railways and busses ** 69. 
Trade: 
vo. caccencce 
a a 96. 
Hotels (year-round)! 19_____ __ 94. 
Laundries 4 we 
Dyeing and cleaning 4__._.____- 121. 
Dn nkecede- sate (3) 
ns (3) 
Building construction..... _-. (3) 
Water transportation !? 78. 6 





55. 4 
61.8 


oR?) 
= 9O noo 


Oo 





oosd 


122. 49 
5. O1 
9. 20 
2.05 | 
39. 41 
737.44 

+4. 35. 38 
(?) (*) 
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me Ore One orl Oe 
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* 1935-39= 100. 

' Revised indexes—Adjusted to 1937 Census of Manufactures. See table 9 in December 1940 ‘‘Employ- 
ment and Pay Rolls’’ for comparable series back to January 1919. 

? Preliminary; source—Interstate Commerce Commission. 

? Not available. 

‘ Indexes adjusted to 1935 census. eo series back to January 1929 presented in January 1938 
issue of ‘Employment and Pay Rolls.” also table 7 of October 1940 pamphlet for revised figures for 
anthracite mining, February to September 1940, inclusive. 

‘See table 7 of February 1941 pamphlet for revised figures, January 1938 to January 1941. 

* Retail-trade indexes adjusted to 1935 census and public utility indexes to 1937 census. Not comparable 
with indexes published in pamphlets prior to January 1940 or in the Monthly Labor Review prior to April 
i980. Revised series available upon request. 

Average weekly earnings not strictly comparable with figures published in issues of the pamphlet dated 
earlier than January 1938, or in the Monthly Labor Review dated earlier than April 1938 (except for the 
January figures appearing in the March issue), as they now exclude corporation officers, executives, and 
other employees whose duties are mainly supervisory. 

* Covers street railways and trolley and motorbus operations of subsidiary, affiliated, and successor 
companies. 

* Inderes adjusted to 1933 census. Comparable series in November 1934 and subsequent issues of pamph- 
let or February 1935 and subsequent issues of Monthly Labor Review. 

' Cash payments only; the additional value of board, room, and tips cannot be computed. 

_'! Per capita weekly earnings in brokerace were revised from January 1939 to January 1941, inclusive. 
See footnote 18 to table 10 of July issue of Employment and Pay Rolls. 
'! Based on estimates prepared by the United States Maritime Commission. 
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Public Employment 


Preliminary figures for the month ending July 15 indicat; 
approximately 25,000 additional workers found employmen 4), 
construction projects financed from appropriations to regular F¢:\er,| 
agencies. Although more workers were hired on practically all ‘ype. 
of projects, increased activity on ship construction, defense housing 
Federal-aid roads, and airport construction, was largely responsih), 
for the gain. Defense projects furnished employment to 62:;.999 
men and 222,000 were reported working on nondefense projects 
Wage payments of $115,248,000 to the 845,000 employees on all types 
of projects exceeded payments in the month ending June 15 by 
$3,766,000. | 

The number of building-trades workers employed on _ low-renj 
projects of the United States Housing Authority declined from 41,000 
in the month ending June 15 to 39,000 in the month ending July 15 
With a large part of defense housing being financed by appropriations 
to regular Federal agencies, employment on defense housing under 
the Housing Authority program declined to 4,500 during the month 
Approximately 34,500 men were working on nondefense housing. 
Pay-roll disbursements of $4, 150,000 were $98,000 less than in th 
preceding month. 

Employment on construction projects financed by the Public 
Works Administration fell te 8,000 in the month ending July 15. 
Pay rolls of $900,000 were $157,000 less than in the month ending 
June 15. 

Construction projects financed by the Reconstruction Financ 
Corporation furnished employment to 13,400 workers in the month 
ending July 15, a gain of 2,500 over the preceding month. Defensi 
‘employment on this program amounted to 10,700 and nondefens 
employment to 2,700. 

A decrease of 329,000 in the number of persons employed on work 
relief projects of the Work Projects Administration during Jul\ 
dropped the total to 1,041,000. Employment in defense projects 
under this program decreased 49,000, leaving a total of 351,000 stil! 
employed; and 690,000 workers remained on nondefense projects 
after a decrease of 280,000 during the month. Pay-roll disburse- 
ments on all projects amounted to $67,300,000. Approximatel) 
14,000 persons were employed on Federal agency projects financed 
by the Works Projects Administration. Pay rolls totaled $800,000. 

The student-work program of the National Youth Administration 
was shut down for the duration of the summer vacation. Employ- 
ment on the out-of-school work program was curtailed to 293,000 in 
July, a decrease of 100,000 from the preceding month. 4 Pay-ro!! 
disbursements of $4,407,000 on the out-of-school program were 
$3,706,000 less than in June. 


hat 
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|: .ployment in camps of the Civilian Conservation Corps showed 
» loss of 24,000 in July. Of the 210,500 on the pay roll, 178,100 were 
oprollees; 1,400 educational advisers; 100, nurses; and 30,900, super- 
yisory and technical employees. Total pay rolls of $10,486,772 were 
791.000 less than in June. 

Increased employment was reported in all the regular services of 
the Federal Government. About 27,000 additional persons found 
employment in the executive service, the legislative service added a 
few workers, and the judicial service about 100. The number of 
men in the armed forces rose to 1,857,000, a gain of 117,000 over June. 

The seasonal increase of activity on State-financed road projects 
in July resulted in an employment gain of 18,000. Of the 215,000 
men on the pay roll, 76,000 were engaged in the construction of new 
roads and 139,000 on maintenance. Wage payments of $15,725,000 
on both types of work were $1,129,000 more than in June. 

A summary of employment and pay-roll data in the regular Federal 
services and on projects financed wholly or partially from Federal 
funds is given in table 2. 
lasLe 2.—Summary of Employment and Pay Rolls in Regular Federal Services and on 


Projects Financed Wholly or Partially From Federal Funds, July 1941 (Preliminary 
Figures) 





Employment Pay rolls 





Class Percent- | Percent- 
July 1941 | June 1941} age | July 1941 June 1941 age 
| change change 


Federal Services: | | 
Executive !_......_.._...._.__.} 1,396,991 | 1,370, 110 +2.0 |$208, 410,465 $205, 581, 047 
a 2, 637 2, 526 +4.4 | 647,810 | 644, 557 
Legislative.................| 6,142 6,132} +.2) 1,338,223 | 1,336,535 
Military ___- ; -asandinecal Bpaey@an | &,7e8, ene : 122, 384, 486 | 105, 021, 351 
Construction projects: 
Financed by regular Federal | 
appropriations = 845, 309 820, 110 +3. 115, 248, 413 | 111, 482, 646 
ltl et SS a Ta 623, 000 615, 695 a 92, 378, 900 91, 385, 025 | 
— SEIS EE EP 222, 309 204, 415 | $. ‘ 20, 097,621 | 
USHA low-rent housing-.-_-_-- 39, 000 40, 958 ‘ f | 4,247,710 | 
4, 500 5, 082 4 503, 929 
Other___. ee 34, 500 35, 876 3. 3, 7 3, 743 781 | 
Financed by PWA 2 8,000 | 9, 507 5. § 1, 056, 578 
Financed by RFC ?________- 13, 398 10, 935 22. ! , 908, 30% 1, 522, 123 
Fs Sa ae 10,719 8, 572 | +25, 1, 232, 888 
Other____- eK tee Aes 2, 679 2, 363 3. 321, 143 289, 235 
Federal agency projects financed 
by Work Projects Administra- 
tion___ iy ee 13, 889 49, 289 71.3 800, 000 2, 323, 783 
<i 6, 275 20, 583 } (4) | 1,036, 380 
' ea 7,614 | 28,706, —73.: (4) 1, 287, 403 
Projects operated by WPA--_---- 1,041, 123 | 1,369,728 — 24. 67, 300,000 | 79, 222, 498 
I 351,318 | 400, 382 —12.; (4) (4) 
689, 805 969, 346 —2 (4) (4) 








National Youth Administration: 

Student work program ae 0 | 358,004 —100. 0 0 2, 602, 449 — 100.0 
_ Out-of-sehool work program. 292,530 | 392,514 —25.5 4, 406, 578 8, 112,719 — 45.7 
Civilian Conservation Corps_____- 210,567 | 235,024 —10.4 10, 486, 772 11, 277, 971 —7.0 





' Includes force-account and supervisory and technical employees shown under other classifications to the 
extent of 195,130 employees and pay-roll disbursements of $29,288,667 for July 1941, and 190,120 employees 
and pay-roll disbursements of $27,526,403 for June 1941. 

* Data covering PW A projects financed from National Industrial Recovery Act funds, Emergency Relief 
Appropriation Acts of 1935, 1936, 1937 funds, and Public Works Administration 4 ppropriation Act of 1938 
‘unds are included. These data are not shown under projects financed by the Work Projects Administra- 
tion. Includes 2,700 wage earners and $320,000 pay roll for July 1941; 3,327 wage earners and $363,935 pay roll 
for June 1941, covering Public Works Administration projects financed from Emergency Relief Appropria- 
tion Acts of 1935, 1936, and 1937 funds. Includes 4,700 wage earners and $500,000 pay roll for July 1941 
financed from funds provided by the Public Works Administration Appropriation Act of 1938. 

‘ Includes 467 employees and pay-roli disbursements of $93,869 for July 1941; 351 employees and pay-rol! 
disbursements of $69,073 for June 1941 on projects financed by The RFC Mortgage Company. 

‘ Pay-roll data not available. 
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A MONTHLY report on employment and pay rolls is publis! 

a separate pamphlet by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. This ~iy,. 
detailed data regarding employment, pay rolls, working hours, an 
earnings for the current month for industrial and business esta},|\s}). 
ments and for the various forms of public employment. This ;),;). 
phlet is distributed free upon request. Its principal contents fo ¢},, 
month of June 1941, insofar as industrial and business employ); 
is concerned, are reproduced in this section of the Monthly [.s{; 
Review. 


Estimates of Nonagricultural Employment 


The estimates of ‘‘ Total civil nonagricultural employment,” given oy 
tie first line of table 1, represent the total number of persons envave| 
in gainful work in the United States in nonagricultural industries, ex- 
cluding military and naval personnel, persons employed on WPA 
or NYA projects, and enrollees in CCC camps. The series de- 
scribed as ‘“‘Employees in nonagricultural establishments”’ also ex- 
cludes proprietors and firm members, self-employed persons, casua! 
workers, and persons in domestic service. The estimates for ‘ hm- 
ployees in nonagricultural establishments” are shown separately fo: 
each of seven major industry groups. Tables giving figures for each 
group, by months, for the period from January 1929 to date ar 
available on request. 

The figures represent the number of persons working at any tim: 
during the week ending nearest the middle of each month. The totals 
for the United States have been adjusted to conform to the figures 
shown by the 1930 Census of Occupations for the number of non- 
agricultural “gainful workers” less the number shown to have bee 
unemployed for 1 week or more at the time of the census. Separat: 
estimates for ‘Employees in nonagricultural establishments’’ are show: 
in table 2 for each of the 48 States and the District of Columbia fo: 
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\fov and June 1941 and June 1940. Tables showing monthly figures 
for cach State from July 1937 to date are available on request. 
Because the State figures do not include employees on merchant 
vessels, and because of certain adjustments in the United States esti- 
mates Which have not been made on a State basis, the total of the 
State estimates will not agree exactly with the figures for the United 
States as a& whole. 

These estimates are based in large part on industrial censuses and 
on regular reports of employers to the United States Bureau of Labor 
Statisties and to other Government agencies, such as the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. Data derived from employers’ quarterly re- 
ports in connection with “old-age and survivors’ insurance,’’ and 
employers’ monthly reports in connection with unemployment com- 
pensation have been used extensively as a check on estimates derived 
from other sources, and in some industries they have provided the 
most reliable information available. 


TasLe 1.—Estimates of Total Nonagricultural Employment, by Major Groups 


{In thousands] 





June 1941 Change 


Industry (prelim- | May 1941 i 
inary) 


1941 














Total civil nonagricultural employment !. ee 38, 808 38, 314 35, 425 +3, 383 





Employees in nonagricultural establishments! ?_____| 32, 665 32, 171 29, 282 +3, 383 
Manufacturing 4 |} 11,775 11, 545 9, 824 +1, 951 
it a a a 868 862 838 +30 
Construction 


a 1,810 1, 782 1, 321 +489 
Transportation and public utilities____- 


J 
3, 234 3, 185 3, 032 +202 
--| 6, 522 6, 421 +101 6, 254 +268 
Finance, service, ani miscellaneous_____- 
Federal, State, and local government: 
Civil employees. .................---- ; 
Military and naval forces 4 


4,350 4, 327 +23 4,214 +136 


4, 106 4, 049 +57 3, 799 +307 


1,740 1, 662 +78 474 +1, 266 

















| Excludes military and jnaval forces as well as employees on WPA and NYA projects, and enrollees 
in CCC camps. Includes proprietors, firm members, self-employed persons, casual workers, and domes- 
tie servants. Includes allowance for adjustment of factory wage-earner totals to preliminary 1939 Census 
of Manufactures. Revised series available on request. 

? Excludes all of the groups omitted from “Total civil nonagricultural employment” as well as proprietors, 
firm members, self-employed persons, casual workers, and domestic servants. 

' Adjusted to preliminary 1939 Census of Manufactures. 

* Not included in total shown above. Includes members of the National Guard inducted into the Federal 
Service by act of Congress. 
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TaBLe 2.—Estimated Number of Employees in Nonagricultural Establishments, |, 


[Excludes proprietors, firm members, self-employed persons, casua] workers, domestic workers, | 
forces of the United States, and employees on merchant vessels] 


‘tates 


[Numbers in thousands! 





Change May to Change Ji 
June 1941 to June 





Geographic divisions and 
g 


Number | | 








New England +445 


Maine. - 

New Hampshire. . 
Vermont_.___- EAE Pree: 
Massachusetts.........__.- 
Rhode Island. ‘ 
Connectieut____- : 

Middle Atlantic 
New York___-. 

New Jersey 
Pennsy!vania_. 

East North Central 
i ee 
Indiana. . 

Tlinois. __- 
Michigan _ . 
Wisconsin _- 

West North Central 
Minnesota. - 
lowa..... . 

Missouri. 
North Dakota 
South Dakota 
Nebraska. -. .. 
Kansas. ....-- 

South Atlantic 
Delaware... oi 
Maryland... 

District of Columbia. 


+++++ 
—-WOWWre 


t 
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tt 





West Virginia. 
North Carolina 
South Carolina. 
Georgia. . 
Florida. _. 

East South Central. 
Kentucky.. 
Tennessee___ FP taptath,® | 
Alabama ..........-- 
Mississippi__. 

West South Central 
Arkansas... : 
Louisiana... _......- 
Okijahoma. -.. 
PETE ° 

tp 2 AR Se i ra 
Montana.... 

, ae 
Wyoming........ 
Colorado... .- 
New Mexico. .- 

















Washington................ 
aa 
California... 
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Industrial and Business Employment 


Monthly reports on employment and pay rolls are available for 
manufacturing industries; 16 nonmanufacturing industries, including 
private building construction; water transportation; and class I stean 
railroads. The reports for the first 2 of these groups—manufacturing 
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and n»onmanufacturing—are based on sample surveys by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. The figures on water transportation are based on 
estimates prepared by the Maritime Commission and those on class | 
steam railroads are compiled by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
They are presented in the foregoing summary. 

The indexes of factory employment and pay rolls relate to wage 
earners Only. Those shown in table 3 are based on the 3-year average 
1923-25 as 100. For all manufacturing industries combined, the 
durable-goods group, the nondurable-goods group, and aluminum 
manufactures, they have been adjusted to preliminary 1939 census 
figures and for automobiles to the 1933 census. The indexes for all 
other groups and industries have been adjusted to 1937 census data 
except for the aircraft industry and the transportation equipment 
sroup, Which have been adjusted on the basis of a complete employ- 
ment survey of the aircraft industry made by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics in August 1940. The over-all manufacturing indexes are 
computed from reports supplied by representative manufacturing 
establishments in 90 of the 157 industries surveyed. These reports 
cover more than 55 percent of the total wage earners in all manufactur- 
ing industries of the country and more than 65 percent of the wage 
earners in the 90 industries covered. 

Indexes for 55 of the 67 manufacturing industries recently added to 
the monthly survey are shown in table 4. These indexes are based on 
1939 as 100. 

The indexes for the nonmanufacturing industries are based on the 
}2-month average for 1929 as 100. Figures for mining, laundries, 
and dyeing and cleaning, cover wage earners only, but the figures for 
publie utilities, trade, and botels, relate to all employees except cor- 
poration officers, executives, and other employees whose duties are 
mainly supervisory. For crude-petroleum production they cover 
wage earners and clerical field force. The coverage of the reporting 
samples for the various nonmanufacturing industries ranges from 
approximately 25 percent for wholesale and retail trade, dyeing and 
cleaning, and insurance, to approximately 80 percent for quarrying 
and nonmetallic mining, anthracite mining, and public utilities. 

The indexes for retail trade have been adjusted to conform in 
general with the 1935 Census of Retail Distribution and are weighted 
by lines of trade. For the public utilities they have been adjusted 
to the 1937 Census of Electrical Industries, for wholesale trade to the 
1933 census, and for coal mining, year-round hotels, laundries, and 
dyeing and cleaning to the 1935 censuses. 

Data for both manufacturing and nonmanufacturing industries are 
based on reports of the number of employees and the amount of pay 
rolls for the pay period ending nearest the 15th of the month. 
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The average weekly earnings shown in table 3 are comput. 
dividing the total weekly pay rolls in the reporting establishme: 
the total number of full- and part-time employees reported. A 
all reporting establishments supply man-hours, average hours w. 
per week and average hourly earnings are necessarily based on 
furnished by a slightly smaller number of reporting firms. A 
size and composition of the reporting sample vary somewhat 
month to month, the average hours per week, average hourly ear: 
and average weekly earnings shown may not be strictly compa: 
from month to month. The sample, however, is believed 1. 
sufficiently adequate in virtually all instances to indicate the geior,! 
movement of earnings and hours over the period shown. The chanves 
from the preceding month, expressed as percentages, are based on 
identical lists of firms for the 2 months, but the changes from June 
1940 are computed from chain indexes based on the month-to-mont}; 
percentage changes. 


EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL INDEXES, AVERAGE HOURS, AND AVERAG! 
EARNINGS 


‘The indexes of employment and pay rolls as well as average hours 
worked per week, average hourly earnings, and average weekly 
earnings in manufacturing and nonmanufacturing industries for April, 
May, and June 1941, where available, are presented in table 3. The 
April and May figures, where given, may differ in some instances 
from those previously published because of revisions necessitated 
primarily by the inclusion of late reports. Indexes of employment 
and pay rolls are given in table 4 for 55 of the 67 newly added manu- 
facturing industries for the months of April, May, and June 1941. 
These indexes are based on 1939 as 100 and are available in mimeo- 
graphed form for the period from January 1939 to January 141, 
inclusive. 

In table 5 indexes of employment and pay rolls are given for all 
manufacturing industries combined, for the durable- and nondurab|e- 
goods groups of manufacturing industries, and for each of 13 non- 
manufacturing industries, by months, from June 1940 to June !''1), 
inclusive. The indexes for all manufacturing industries combined 
the durable-goods group, and the nondurable-goods group have bev: 
adjusted to preliminary 1939 census figures. Comparable indexes {fv 
all available months and years back to January 1919 are given |! 
tables 9, 10, and 11 of the December 1940 issue of the pamph«' 


‘‘Employment and Pay Rolls.’”’ The chart on page 795 indicates (!\ 


trend of factory employment and pay rolls from January 191" | 
June 1941. 
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TaBe 4.—Indexes of Employment and Pay Rolls in Fifty-Five Additional Mani; 
Industries 
[12-month average, 1939= 100} 


turing 





Employment 





Industry 
June | May | April 
1941 1941 1941 





Iron and steel gr 
Metal deeb — ] shutters _ - 


y 


3 > 
~ 
Wao Wria~ © 


Screw-machine products - 
Wire drawing 
Wrought pipe not made in rolling mills. 
Steel barrels, kegs, and drums : 
Machinery group: 
Machine-tool accessories 
Pumps 
Refrigerators and refrigerating apps aratus..___- 
Sewing machines 
Washing machines, wringers, and driers________- 
Transportation ore uipment group: 
otorcycles, bicycles, and parts 
Nonferrous metals group: 
Sheet-metal work ins 
Smelting and refining of scrap metal. 
Lumber group: 
Caskets and morticians pane. 
Wood preserving - - - -- 
Wood, turned and shaped. 
Wooden boxes, other than cigar__ 
Mattresses and bedsprings 
Stone, clay, and glass products group: 
i See : 
Asbestos pcente 
Lime 
Gyps 
Glass products made from purchased glass - 
Msp te and plaster, except gypsum 
Textiles 
Textile owe 
Cordage and twine 
Curtains, draperies, and bedspreads 
Housefurnishings, other 
Jute goods, Saetgs OE. CER eee jar SE 
Handkerchiefs 
Leather group: 
Boot and shoe cut stock and findings 
Leather gloves and mittens 
Trunks and suitcases 
Food group: 
Cereal pre 
Condensed and evaporated milk-. 
Feeds, prepared 
Paper and printing group: 
P bags 


ee 
SRS we 


BREE} 








we nwno 


~ 
— 
wNowmoYf Nh 


SR BRSs8 


co COM AWK We De Oh 





B SES BES 


Paper goods, not elsewhere classified _- 
Bookbinding 
Lithographing 
Chemical. pe co ea and coal products group: 
Ammunitio 
Compressed and liquefied gases 
Perfumes and cosmetics 
Coke-oven products 
Paving — 
Roofin 


Sone 

— 
SRE 
Nowe co 


Su BSRsBe 
BBRSzC 
won Le Onac 


EESER § 
Bs 


on oe 
RSSS= 
oconw 


Photographic apparatus. hinthbiimined dm hae dane 
Pianos, organs, and parts 
Toys, games, and playground equipment 





Nokon #4 DORR OH 
~I 


eee 

















'‘ Not available. 
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5.—Indexes of Employment and Pay Rolls in Selected Manufacturing! and 
Nonmanufacturing* Industries, June 1940 to June 1941 





1940 194) 
ndustry 





. |June Aug.|sept, Oct.| Nov. or les Feb. Mar| Apr. May] June 


Employment 





11. alirs, gli14.7 116. l115.5 ° R . 6/124. sli27.8 
; ' ‘ . 4) 108. 2) 112. 8/115. 5)117. 7/118. 3 . 3. . 7/131. 2/135. 1 
ondurable goods ¢___. L , ; ‘ 114. 8/113. 8/114. 8)112.7 ‘ b. . 8/118. 7) 120.9 





| 


Nonmanufacturing | 
| 
50.8) 50 

90. 1} 90.2 
72. 3 


49. 
86. 6 
78. 


Anthracite mining §... .-- 

gituminous-coal mining $_. 

Metalliferous mining ®____- 

Quarrying and nonmetal- 
lie mining mn 

Crude-petroleum produc- 
tion 

Telephon 

Flectric light and power ’- 

street railways and 
busses 78 

Wholesale trade 

Retail trade 7 

Year-round hotels 5 

Laundries §........-- 

Dyeing and cleaning § 


coon 
10 a 
NE & 
— orm 


D 
— 


45. 


t 
o 
_ 


51. 


61. 6 
86. 
93. 


to on~ 
-_o 
=28 
Li tod @hore 


ee 


Ses 


69. 
93. 


te. 


94. § 


S82 SSS 


he O12 © 








— 


— 
oc 


i 
OenweKnwo wes S&S 


NESIBZ 
SREESZ 


=, 














' 
! 
' 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





All industries ‘ , a ‘ 5. : ; ; . 8131. 2134. a\144. ol152. l 
Durable goods 3_____. _|107. t : ‘ .7|122. 144. 6/149. 9|163. 0)173. 8 
Nondurable goods *____ ‘ ’ Y |108. 1] 106. 6] 112. 116. 3}117. 7|122. 7|127. 8 


Nonmanufacturing 


Anthracite mining $-- 
Bituminous-coal mining §__ 
Metalliferous mining ¢____. 
Quarrying and nonmetal- 
lic mining 
Crude-petroleum produc- 
tion 
Telephone and telegraph ’- 
Electric light and power 7_- 
Street railways and 


42.4) 24. 
93. 8} 15. 
72.7) 78. 


40.3 


51. : 


“Ito Or 











S SER 


o 





oi] 
" 


56. 1 
106. 4 
106. 1 


zs 
bo be 





ER; 
or OD ur 


Retail trade 7 

Year-round hotels §..____. 
Laundries § 
Dyeing and cleaning 5_ __-_| 








POW mor Wom Nw Mv 
. . . . . ie 
et a) a @ —] ox w 


SNM EOS 
et 


SERS S 
QD | p 


“ID Oe-I+) 


ovo w 
SN 
































| 3-year average 1923-25—100—adjusted to preliminary 1939 Census of Manufactures. See tables 9, 10. 
and 11 of December 19140 Employment and Pay Rolls for comparable figures back to January 1919 for “‘al! 
uanufacturing” and January 1923 for “‘durable goods’’ and “‘nondurable goods.”’ 

?12-month average for 1929=100. Comparable indexes for wholesale trade, quarrying, metal mining, 
and crude-petroleum production are in November 1934 and subsequent issues of Employment and Pay 
Rolls, or in February 1935 and subsequent issues of Monthly Labor Review. For other nonmanufacturing 
indexes see notes 5, 6, and 7. 

i Includes: Iron and steel, machinery, transportation equipment, nonferrous metals, lumber and allied 
products, and stone, clay, and glass products. 

‘Includes: Textiles and their products, leatber and its manufactures, food and kindred products, tobacco 
manufactures, paper and printing, chemicals and allied products, products of petroleum and coal, rubber 
products, and a number of miscellaneous industries not included in other groups. 

‘ Indexes have been adjusted to the 1935 census. Comparable series from January 1929 forward are pre- 
sented in January 1938 and subsequent issues of Employment and Pay Rolls. See also table 7 of October 
enn of Employment and Pay Rolls revised figures for anthracite mining February 1940 to Septem- 
der 1940, 

* See table 7 of February 1941 pamphlet for revised indexes January 1938 to January 1941. 

' Retail-trade indexes adjusted to 1935 census and public-utility indexes to 1937 census. Not comparable 
with indexes published in Employment and Pay Rolls pamphlets prior to January 1940 or in Monthly 
— — prior to April 1940. Comparable series January 1929 to December 1939 available in mimeo- 
eraphed form. 

‘Covers street railways and trolley and motorbus operations of subsidiary, affiliated, and successor 
com panies, 
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INDUSTRIAL AND BUSINESS EMPLOYMENT IN PRINCIPAL 
METROPOLITAN AREAS 


A comparison of employment and pay rolls in May and June 194) 
is made in tabie 6 for 13 metropolitan areas, each of which |\aq , 
population of 500,000 or over in 1930. Cities within these areas })); 
having a population of 100,000 or over are not included. Foot yote 
to the table specify which cities are excluded. Data concern, 
them have been prepared in a supplementary tabulation whic}, j. 
available on request. The figures represent reports from cvopers tiny 
establishments and cover both full- and part-time workers in {)) 
manufacturing and nonmanufacturing industries presented in table » 
with the exception of building construction, and include also misc). 
laneous industries. 

Revisions made in the figures after they have gone to press, chiefly 
because of late reports by cooperating firms, are incorporated in th, 
supplementary tabulation mentioned above. This supplementary 
tabulation covers these 13 metropolitan areas as well as other metro- 
politan areas and cities having a population of 100,000 or more accord- 
ing to the 1930 census of population. 


Taste 6.—Comparison of Employment and Pay Rolls in Identical Establishments in 
May and June 1941, by Principal Metropolitan Areas 





Metropolitan area 


Number of 
establish- 
ments, 
June 1941 


Number on 
pay roll, 
June 1941 


Percentage | Amount of 
pay roll 
(1 week), 


May 1941 | June 1941 








New York !........-- ; 13, 268 772, 580 +0.6 |$24, 661, 472 
ay ED Say eae pene ae P 4, 282 553, 503 +2.5 | 17, 833, 867 
Philadelphia ?.-.-.__- iS ecmks 2, 345 278, 032 +1.3 | 8,997,741 

- +" Be 1, 169 395, 144 +.8 | 17/402, 363 
Los Angeles‘ se PN RE Te, 2, 907 253, 006 +2.7 | 8, 368, 443 


ll ES 2 eee 1, 507 161, 876 +2.6 | 5,757,124 
St. Louis d 1, 354 157, 464 +3.1 | 4,450, 435 
1,118 147, 392 —-1.0 |} 4,605, 952 
FS ACLS 2, 761 210, 262 +2.5 | 6,312,995 
Pittsburgh - . _.. os ee 1, 252 246, 943 +2.5 | 9, 156, 868 


San Francisco * 1, 606 109, 659 +3.4 | 3,828,974 
I nth cncasce ; 785 119, 182 +2. 1 4, 089, 027 
Milwaukee 966 135, 816 +2.3 | 4,597,831 














' Does not include Elizabeth, Jersey City, Newark, or Paterson, N. J., or Yonkers, N. Y. 
? Does not include Gary, Ind. 

3 Does not include Camden, N. J. 

‘ Does not include Long Beach, Calif. 

‘Does not include Cambridge, Lynn, or Somerville, Mass. 

* Does not include Oakland, Calif. 


WAGE-RATE CHANGES IN AMERICAN INDUSTRIES 


The following table gives information concerning wage-rate adjus' 
ments occurring during the month ending June 15, 1941, as shown !)) 
reports received from manufacturing and nonmanufacturing est«!)- 
lishments which supply employment data to this Bureau. 











ie 


Transportation equipment 


Nonferrous metals and their products 


Trend of Employment and Pay Rolls 


805 


4. the Bureau’s survey does not cover all establishments in an indus- 
.-y and, furthermore, as some firms may have failed to report wage- 
-ate changes, these figures should not be construed as representing the 
‘otal number of wage changes occurring in manufacturing and non- 


manufacturing industries. 


Taste 7.—Wage-Rate Changes Reported by Manufacturing and Nonmanufacturing 
Establishments During Month Ending June 15, 1941 '? 





Group and industry 





ES ee ee a 


Iron and steel and their products, not including ma- 
chinefy.......~.~--------~----------------------- 
Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling mills_- 

Bolts, nuts, washers, and rivets-_- ----_-- 

Cutlery(not including silver and ae cutlery) 
and edge ee a s eentahiets neues delth nak 

Forgings, iron and steel_.___-....--- 

A ly i TE EE 4: 

Stamped and enameled ware--__-_..-...------- 

Steam and hot-water heating apparatus and 
steam fittings. -_----- 

_ , ae — 

Structural and ornamental metalwork _____- 

Tin cans and other tinware___- 

Tools (not including edge tools, ‘machine tools, 
ED os ddinomsccnamoe ins 

eg TR a aE 

0 

Screw-machine products__----- 


Machinery, not including transportation equipment 
Agricultural implements (including tractors) _ - 


Cash registers, adding machines, and calculat- 
EG. cat Sy ee ae 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, and supplies 
— turbines, water wheels, and wind- 
Eh iakcel idk wnccpntdenssanssnnches 
Foundry and machine- -shop products_. 
a Ea 
Textile machinery and parts . eee | 
Typewriters and parts___--.-..-- 
Machine-tool accessories 
EES a eee 
Refrigerating and refrigerating apparatus = 


Automobiles. - _. 
Cars, electric- and steam railroad _- 
Shipbuilding isowipe . 


Brass, bronze, and copper products_. 

Clocks and watches and time-recording de- 
Jewelry_...__- 
Lighting equipment. een eee 

Smelting and refining—copper, lead, and zinc. 
I Ot oe. . ccnubondcon 
SS ae ; 


EES a a ae 
Wooden boxes, other than cigar. 


See footnotes at end of table. 
































Establishments Employees A verage 
etal —— _.__} percent- 
| | age change 

in wage 

Total | Number Total Number | rates of 
number | reporting] number having jemployees 
covered | increases] covered increases | having 
increases 

o 33, 016 | | 1, 374 7, 150, 772 729, 280 9.1 
2, 531 | 132 | 1,058,483 | 52, 802 9.2 
347 | 9 570, 595 | 5, 588 7.1 
64 6 18, 651 | 2, 633 13.9 
117 4 15, 692 400 5.9 
91 | 7 16, 663 385 9.9 
157 | 8 53, 267 16, 248 10.0 
228 21 49, 284 4, 343 7.3 
111 | 15 40, 225 6, 370 8.9 
240 | 11 43, 095 1, 963 7.2 
299 | 15 35, 713 2, 105 10.5 
134 5 36, 901 704 7.3 
131 3 19, 698 386 8.0 
163 q 29, 314 1,7 6.8 
12 4 15, 214 7, 774 9.9 
80 4 16, 848 128 6.7 
3, 816 | 211 | 1,155,741 | 81, 684 9.0 
110 | 5 70, 260 2, 179 5.7 
35 | 4 23, 802 | 990 8.4 
590 46 317, 665 29, 885 10. 2 
68 s 82,491} 6,410 7.8 
2, 249 | 106 374, 390 16, 409 9.0 
196 | 13 86, 553 6,077 9.8 
125 | 8 22, 430 3, 282 9.7 
13 3 17, 939 7, 583 6.5 
92 5 17, 334 859 8.5 
106 6 25, 597 760 8.6 
59 4 40, 931 1, 740 10.3 
795 53 917,648 | 114,385 9.6 
410 86 489,086 | 263, 600 9.2 
70 4 43,115 | 3,013 6.9 
175 | 15 177, 111 28, 159 14.6 
1,076 | 61 247, 887 | 36, 628 8.1 
332 27 98,878 | 20,644 7.2 

| 

36 6 23,643 | 4,336 6.0 
202 4 16, 984 | 51 6.7 

92 6 14, 538 | 4, 551 10. 
55 7 33, 120 | 3, 562 10.2 
36 3 2, 269 | 263 10.2 
130 7 7, 5A5 | 1, 031 12.3 
? 2,7 lll 352, 680 23,015 9.2 
‘ 705 27 107,115 | 11, 506 10.7 
588 22 41,675 | 1,529 10.3 
i 760 47 136, 475 8, 924 7.0 
134 7 15, 164 564 11.0 
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Tasie 7.—Wage-Rate Changes Reported by Manufacturing and Nonmani 
Establishments During Month Ending June 15, 1941 '*—Continued 





Group and industry 


Stone, clay, and glass products 
—— tile, and terra cotta______. 


Marble, granite, slate, and other products - ibe 
Pottery. 
Asbestos ae 


* Cotton goods... _._. 
Dyeing and finishing ‘textiles _- 
Knitted underwear 
Silk and a goods 
Woolen and worsted goods. - 
Cordage and twine 

Wearing apparel_. shh. sare 
Clothing, ‘men’ STS oe : 
Clothing, women’s. 5 
Shirts and collars 


Leather and its manufactures.___..____- : me 
Boots and shoes eae 
SR Te lS eee : 
Boot and shoe cut stock and findings. -. 


Food and kindred products 
Baking 


a. 


Canning and preserving. _. ; 
2 oy Sa 
Flour... 


Ive cream 

Slaughtering. and meat packing _ 
Condensed and evaporated milk 
Feeds, prepared 


Tobacco manufactures.......................-- 
Cigars and cigarettes 


Paper and rR se eee 


Boxes, pa 
Paper ad 


set nead a — periodicals _ 
Paper goods, not elsewhere classified __ 


Chemical, eam, and coal products 
Chemicals 


Petroleum refining. ___... Cit Sere 
Rayon and allied products............... hae 


Dna adn ceecbcredsecece cocens sce 


Rubber 
Rub 
Rubber goods, other 


rod 


Instruments—professional, _ scientific, 
SE TE 
Photographic apparatus ___.____. 


Pianos, organs, and parts..................._.. 


See footnotes at end of table. 


Establishments 





r tires and inner tubes.__.........._-- ; 


and 





Total 


num ber 


covered 


Number 
reporting 
increases 


Total 
num ber 
covered 


Employees 


' 
Number | 
having 
increases 








a 
oa 


es 
a — 
ewewroktS waweaasnosd 


_— 
28 


N 


8 


224, 584 
45, 581 
21, 933 
70, 307 

6, 133 
33, 184 
10, 725 

7, 198 

2, 838 


1, 348, 885 
1, 009, 718 
428, 735 
58, 903 
36, 786 
79, 513 
145, 708 
12, 931 
339, 167 
148, 424 
85, 329 
57, 282 


239, 347 
167, 027 
39, 254 
10, 172 


472, 769 
80, 968 
43, 485 

6, 540 
83, 075 
33, 981 
14, 701 
11, 420 

124, 247 

6, 806 

3, 986 


68, 481 
57, 537 


385, 966 
48, 511 
140, 864 


79, 876 
60, 553 


359, 787 
75, 636 
12, 599 
11, 913 
25, 936 
73, 479 
51, 847 
17, 267 

138, 919 
66, 611 
50, 436 

179, 595 


23, 003 
20, 986 





6, 654 


17, 531 


69 
3, 200 
117 
188 


9, 134 
9, 038 


54, 339 
1, 784 
49. 653 


760 
37 
1, 796 


35, 812 
4, 210 
291 
588 

2, 358 
2, 981 


63 


26, 288 








luring 





Trend of Employment and Pay Rolls 


[ABI 
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Wage-Rate Changes Reported by Manufacturing and Nonmanufacturing 
Establishments During Month Ending June 15, 1941 ! 7—Continued 





Establishments 


Employees 





Group and industry 


Number 
| reporting 
| increases 


Total 
number 
covered 


Total 
number 


covered 


Number 
having 
| increases 


Average 
percent- 
age change 
in wage 
rates of 
employees 
having 
increases 





4J nonmanufacturing (except building construc- 
way thracite mining 
Bituminous-coal mining.-- 
Metalliferous mining - - _- 
Quarrying and nonmetallic mining 
Crude-petroleum production 


Electric light and power 
Manufactured gas -_- : 
Street railways and busses 
Trade: 


W holesale hea 


Hotels.....-- bahteeeeesceece 
ee j 
Dyeing and ee 
Brokerage - - 
Insurance. 





*94, 150 | 
*80 
*1, 080 
*380 | 
*1, 100 
*480 | 
*670 
*2, 850 
*160 
*360 | 


*15, 320 

*53, 760 

*1, 990 

*1,310 

*260 

*1, 320 
*2, 680 | 





*3, 016, 000 
*58, 300 
*237, 900 
*73, 000 
*40, 400 
*38, 100 | 
*25, 300 | 
*248, 000 | 
*34, 800 


49, 192 
8, 890 


207 
253 
659 
1, 758 


3, 306 
3, 577 
4,719 


*133, 100 15, 461 


#344, 400 
*1, 063, 900 
*151, 000 
°85, 700 | 
*20, 100 | 
*18, 700 | 
*126, 100 


5, 273 
3, 356 


162 

1, 107 
395 
49 

14 





moo SY 
Smo ANorns 
Cnonenonowo 


eSxge 
aoe OOo we 


ps ps 
Yoo 





| Figures are not given for some industries to avoid disclosure of information concerning individual estab- 


ishments. 
ndustry groups. 
1 No decreases reported. 


*Approximate—based on previous month’s sample. 





They are, however, included where practicable in ‘‘all manufacturing,’’ and in the various 





Recent Publications of Labor. Interes, 


SEPTEMBER 1941 


Civilian Conservation Corps 


hight years of CUC operations, 1933 to 1941. Washington, U. 8. Bureau of |.a! 
Statistics, 1941. 9pp. (Serial No. R. 1323, reprint from June 1941 M 
Labor Review.) 


The CCC at work: A story of 2,500,000 young men. Prepared by the Soil Conserys- 
tion Service and the U. S. Forest Service. Washington, U. 8. Civilis 
Conservation Corps, 1941. 103 pp.., illus. 


The story is told in pictures accompanied by brief summary statements. 


Work experience that counts. Washington, U. S. Civilian Conservation (orp. 
[19417]. 21 pp., illus. — 
Gives various facts about CCC activities. 


Cooperative Movement 


Case studies of consumers’ cooperatives: Successful cooperatives started by Finns) 
groups in the United States studied in relation to their social and econom 
environment. By H. Haines Turner. New York, Columbia Universit 
Press, 1941. 330 pp. (Columbia University studies in history, economic: 
and public law, No. 481.) 

An examination of the Maynard, Mass., United Cooperative Society and of tly 
consumers’ cooperatives in the Lake Superior region, which were started by Finns 
The author gives for each of these regions a description of the social and economi 
conditions which the cooperatives have had to meet; a detailed analysis of | 
development of the cooperatives, their problems, their achievements as regard: 
prices, quality, and service, and their degree of success in interesting non-Finni- 
groups; and an account of the political struggles with the Communists in tli 
associations. A‘ special section is devoted to the Central Cooperative Wholesal 
The concluding chapter deals with the ‘‘cooperative contributions and opportu- 
nities in the United States.’’ The author’s research into old records and proceed 
ings has revealed a great deal of collateral information regarding these Finnis 
cooperatives. 


1941 Blue Book of National Council of Farmer Cooperatives. Washington, 14! 
44 pp., map. 

Contains the annual message of the president of the Council, a report on acti\:- 
ties of the Council during 1940, resolutions passed at the 1941 meeting, « 
The resolutions included one recommending additional legislation bringing 
employees of farmers’ cooperative associations within the coverage of the Feders 
Social Security Act. 


Agricultural cooperatives in Argentina. By Juan L. Tenembaum. Washingt: 
Pan American Union, Division of Agricultural Cooperation, 1941. 45 | 
mimeographed. (Series on cooperatives, No. 17.) 

Describes the various types of agricultural cooperatives and gives the ava 
statistics regarding them. The report points out that ‘‘cooperatives of con-\n 
tion or supply, as a separate category, are almost nonexistent” in Argentina. 


EDITOR'S NOTE.—The Bureau of Labor Statistics does not distribute the publications to which refe! 
made in this list, except those issued by the Bureau itself. For all others, please write to the re 
publishing agencies mentioned. 


SOS 
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s de los Departamentos de Empresas de Servicio Piblico, Contabilidad y 
atrol y Socredades Cooperativas {Colombia}. Bogotd, Ministerio de la 
¢eonomia Nacional, 1940. 103 pp. (Vol. V of 1940 Yearbook of Colombian 
inistry of National Economy.) 
istorieal account of the development of the cooperative movement in Co- 
mbia, summary of legislation dealing with the subject, discussion of problems 
.nd needs of cooperatives, and some statistics. 


Koop tiv verksamhet i Sverige, dr 1939. Stockholm, Socialstyrelsen, 1941. 
2 pp. 
_Report on operations of cooperatives in Sweden in 1939. In Swedish, with 
symé in French. 


Cost and Standards of Living 


international cost-of-living comparisons. By I. J. White and H. J. Mellon. (In 
National Industrial Conference Board Economic Record, New York, June 11, 
1941, pp. 245-256.) 
Shows the rate of increase in cost of living for individual countries in terms of 
dex numbers for the World War and present war periods. 


Pamily expenditures for housing and household operation, five regions. Washington, 
U. S. Bureau of Home Economics, 1941. 244 pp., charts. (Consumer 
purchases study, urban and village series; Department of Agriculture miscel- 
lanéous publication No. 432.) 


Indexes of changes in rents by types of dwellings in each of 33 cities, for March 1941 
and quarterly periods in 1940. Washington, U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
1941. 5 pp.; mimeographed. 

Stretching the rental dollar. Chicago, Household Finance Corporation, Depart- 
ment of Research, 1941. 31 pp., illus. 

Lists points that families should investigate when looking for a place in which to 
ve both economically and comfortably, and suggests various moving-day 
economies. 


Levels of living in Maine. By C. R. Draper. Orono, Maine, University of Maine, 
Agricultural Extension Service, [1941?]. 29 pp., maps; mimeographed 


A financial plan for family living. Washington, U. S. Farm Credit Administra- 
tion, 1941. 20 pp. (Circular E-27.) 
Designed especially to assist farm families in estimating the amount to allow 
for necessary living expenses, the pamphlet covers food, clothing, housing, furnish- 
ings and equipment, household operation, medical care, etc. 


Patterns of living of farm families. By Day Monroe. Washington, U. 8. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, 1941. 22 pp., charts. (Reprint No. 1764 from 1940 
Yearbook of Agriculture.) 

The families covered include those with moderate incomes, the more well-to-do, 
and those with low incomes. 


Cost-of-living study—household employees. Denver, Colo., Young Women’s 
Christian Association, 1941. 18 pp., charts; mimeographed. 

Accou..ts of income, expenditures, and savings were kept for a period of 13 
weeks by girls employed as household workers, who belonged to Y. W. C. A. 
clubs. The survey covered 73 cities in 15 central States, and the information 
obtained is said to represent a cross section of income, expenditures, and savings 
of household workers. 


Quantity and cost budgets for four income levels (prices for San Francisco, March 
1941). Berkeley, University of California, Heller Commuitice for Research 
in Social Economics, 1941. 108 pp.; mimeographed. 

Contains budgets for the family of an executive, family of a clerk, and family 
of a wage earner, for March 1941, with comparative data for specified months in 
earlier years. Also includes a budget for dependent families or children. 


Economic and Social Problems 


Democracy’s second chance —land, work, and cooperation. By George Boyle. New 
York, Sheed & Ward, 1941. 177 pp. 

Part I of this book discusses the ideas and attitudes that underlie rural -. 
Part II deals with “the cooperative estates of the future as an instrument of : 
lecentralist and human order’: these include consumer cooperatives, credit 
unions, adult education, ete. 
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Economic principles, problems, and policies. By William H. Kiekhofe;  \,, 
York and London, D. Appleton-Century Co., Inc., 1941. 906pp. (Roy a 
An outstanding feature of the volume is the factual background of the I 
tion of economic theories and principles. The point of view is basically 
tional. There are chapters on labor organizations and their policies, i; 
conflict, industrial peace, wages, the interdependence of consumption 4 
duction, and the regulation of industry for the protection of labor. 


Measurement of the social performance of business. By Theodore J. 
Washington, Government Printing Office, 1940. 207 pp., charts. 
Temporary National Economic Committee, Investigation of conce: 
of economic power, monograph No. 7.) 

The “social performance”’ of business is measured, for the period from 19)9 
1938, in terms of six criteria, namely, employment, production, consumer ¢ffoy: 
commanded, consumer funds absorbed, pay rolls, and dividends and iy), 
These measurements are applied to a considerable number of industries 4; 
three major business corporations. 

Recovery plans. Washington, Government Printing Office, 1940. 260 pp., chart. 
(U. 5. Temporary National Economic Committee, Investigation of conce; 
tration of economic power, monograph No. 25.) 


Social pathology: Obstacles to social participation. By Stuart Alfred Queen an: 
Jennette Rowe Gruener. New York, Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1949 
662 pp. Rev. ed. 

The field of social problems is surveyed in Part 1, and in Part 2, the impedi- 
ments to social participation are discussed under the following heads: Senescence. 
orthopedic impairments, sensory defects, chronic illnesses, contagious diseases 
venereal diseases, mental disorders, mental deficiency, economic deprivation, 
mobility, limited schooling, race prejudice, class barriers, personal stigma, c}i\\ 
labor, and gainful employment of women. 


Economic review of foreign countries, 1939 and early 1940. Washington, U. s. 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 1941. 361 pp. (Economi 
serics No. 9.) 


Research in international economics by Federal agencies. By Sanford Schwar 
New York, Columbia University Press, 1941. xxxix, 357 pp. (No. 2 of Inter- 
national economic handbooks edited by Eugene Staley for Divisio: 
Economics and History, Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. 


National socialism and the German labor courts. By Taylor Cole. (In Journal of 
Politics, Gainesville, Fla., May 1941, pp. 169-197.) 

The author describes the transformation of the German labor courts of the period 
of the Republic into agencies of Nazi Germany. The transformation is described 
as essentially a change from a system of law to a system of administrative routin 
for carrying out the will of the ruling party. It is stated that the courts no longer 
serve the earlier functions of umpiring between conflicting interests and competing 
groups but rather they now act essentially as “pacifiers in a system which i 
characterized by its almost unlimited administrative discretion.” 


The long week end: A social history of Great Britain, 1918-1939. By Kober 
Graves and Alan Hodge. New York, Macmillan Co., 1941. 455 pp. 
Chiefly drawn from memoirs and contemporary newspapers, this volume traces 
political as well as economic developments in the period between the two war 
and shows the changes leading up to the present war. 


Employment and Unemployment 


Federal employment under the merit system. Washington, U. 8. Civil Service Com- 
mission, 1940. 112 pp., maps, illus. 
Information on the method of obtaining Federal work through civil-servic' 
examinations, and an explanation of the merit system which applies to t” 
Federal positions for which the examinations are held. 


Shift operations in selected) defense industries, March 1941. By Morris Levin 
Washington, U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1941. 11 pp., chart. (era 
No. R. 1318, reprint from August 1941 Monthly Labor Review.) 


Employment and wage payments in Arizona. By C. B. Sullenger. Phoems 
Unemployment Compensation Commission, 1941. 68 pp.; mimeograp!e(. 

Some of the data in this report have at hen been issued in quarterly re!ease 

In this pamphlet the information is published for the first time on an annua! »3>" 
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nure and agricultural unemployment in the United States: The work of the 
m Security Administration. By M.Colombain. (In International Labor 
view, Montreal, Canada, June 1941, pp. 645-686.) 


inted advertising, New York City, 1939-1940. Albany, N. Y., State Depart- 
nt of Labor, Bureau of Research and Statistics, 1941. 103 pp.; mimeo- 
.phed. (Statistics report No. 3.) 
Preliminary report of initial statistical findings of a trial study of help-wanted 
wivertising. Notwithstanding the limitations of data derived from help-wanted 
tisements, they are indexes to the unfilled labor demand. 


ployment situation [in Canada] at beginning of April 1941, together with pay 
lis for last week in March. Ottawa, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 1941. 
22 pp., charts; mimeographed. 
» this issue of its monthly report on employment in Canada, the Dominion 
ireau of Statistics for the first time includes pay-roll statistics. 


Housing and Building Construction 


Defense housing in our town: The community’s problem in providing homes for 
' workers in defense industries. New York, Twentieth Century Fund, 1940. 
13 pp. (Public policy bull. No. 13.) 


ur housing—the Emergency Fleet Corporation experience. By John L. Tierney. 
In Journal of Land and Public Utility Economics, Chicago, Il]., May 1941, 
pp. 151-164; August 1941, pp. 303-312.) 
This article includes information on types of accommodations provided, costs, 
umber of persons housed, rentals, final disposition of the properties, etc., and 
evaluates accomplishments under the program. 


Defense housing [in Canada|. By George 8. Mooney. (In Publie Affairs, Vol. 
IV, No. 4, Dalhousie University, Institute of Public Affairs, Halifax, N. S8., 
Summer 1941, pp. 168-172.) 

Describes the framework set up for handling housing needs rising from the war 
situation. 


Kast River Houses: Public housing in East Harlem. New York, New York City 
Housing Authority, 1941. 18 pp., map, plans, illus. 
The history and development of a large scale low-cost housing project. 


Mobile homes: A study of trailer life. By Donald Olen Cowgill. Washington, 
American Council on Public Affairs, 1941. 127 pp., map, bibliography. 
First-hand study of the kinds of people living in trailers, their economic condi- 
tions, and the effects of trailer life on individua!s and families. 


Services offered by agencies of the Government concerned with better housing on farms, 
in villages, in towns. Washington, U.S. Information Service, [1941]. 18 pp. 
Lists the Federal agencies dealing with housing and describes their functions. 


Review of building construction in 1940. Washington, U. S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, 1941. 12 pp., chart. (Serial No. R. 1327, reprint from June 
1941 Monthly Labor Review.) 


{ report on methods of reducing cost of construction in large-scale housing projects. 
New York, Citizens’ Housing Council, 1941. 7 pp.; mimeographed. 
Makes specific recommendations on building materials and their use. 


Income 


Vational income, 1919-1938. By Simon Kuznets. New York, National Bureau 
_of Economic Research, Inc., 1941. 32 pp. (Occasional paper No. 2.) 
Chapter 4 (with certain changes) of a two-volume report on “The National 

Income and its Composition,’ published by the National Bureau of Economic 
Research. The estimates of income differ somewhat from those made by the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce of the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, mainly because of differences in definitions and methods of making the 
estimates. There are ‘estimates of national income, aggregate payments to 
individuals (including entrepreneurial savings and excluding entrepreneurial 
savings), and consumers’ outlay. Tabulations giving adjustments ‘for price 
changes are also included. 
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Saving, investment, and national income. By Oscar L. Altman. Was! 
x0vernment Printing Office, 1941. 135 pp. (U. S. Temporary \ 
Economic Committee, Investigation of concentration of economic 
monograph No. 37.) 


Some constituents of the national income. Valedictory address of A. L. | 
president of Royal Statistical Society. (In Journal of the Royal Sts 
Society, London, Vol. CIII, Part IV, 1940, pp. 491-518; charts.) 

Shows changes in the age and make-up of the employed population in r:\4¢;,, 
to average wages, estimates the earnings of low-wage groups, and shows thie re 
tion of the wage bill to national income. Most of the series are for th, 

1924—38, inclusive. 


Wley 


Stica) 


rela- 


Vears 


Industrial Accidents and Workmen's ( lompensation 


Annual report on industrial accidents in Illinois for 1940. Chicago, [)\j). 
Department of Labor, Division of Statistics and Research, [1941]. 10) »), 
charts; mimeographed. 

Industrial injuries reported as compensable in Illinois during 1940 numbere. 
39,147, of which 469 resulted fatally. These figures represented increases 
13.7 percent in the total number of compensable injuries and 5.6 percent in fata)j- 
ties, as compared with 1939, but decreases of 30.3 percent and 34.4 percen 
respectively, when compared with 1929. 


Annual summary of injuries in petroleum industry, 1940. New York, America 
Petroleum Institute, 1941. 19 pp., chart; processed. 

A total of 7,848 injuries are reported for the year, of which 101 resulted 
death, 341 in permanent partial disability, and 7,406 in temporary total di. 
ability. Injuries to the hands and fingers constituted 67.8 percent of the pe 
manent impairments. 


Problem of accident prevention at small metal mines. By E. A. Anundsen. Was) 
ington, U. 8. Bureau of Mines, 1941. 12 pp.; mimeographed. (Informatio 
circular 7147.) 


Barricading as a life-saving measure in connection with mine fires and explosion: 
By D. Harrington and W. J. Fene. Washington, U. S. Bureau of Mines 
1941. 64 pp., diagrams, illus. (Miners’ circular 42.) 


Index to industrial safety requirements for explosives, [presented to Western Safet, 
Conference]. Sacramento, California Department of Industrial Relations 
1940. 76 pp.; mimeograpvhed. 


Discussion of industrial accidents and diseases: 1940 convention of Internationa 
Association- of Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions, Richmon: 
Virginia [September 9-12, 1940]. Washington, U. 8. Depertment of Labo: 
Division of Labor Standards, 1941. 186 pp. (Bull. No. 46.) 


Accidental injuries: The medico-legal aspects of workmen’s compensation and pul 
liability. By Henry H. Kessler, M. D. Philadelphia, Lea & Febiger, 194 
803 pp., charts, illus. 

The book is concerned mainly with the physician’s responsibility in the interpr 
tation of medico-legal problems, and is based on experience covering examinativo!: 
of over 100,000 cases during the past 20 vears at the New Jersey Rehabilitat 
Clinic and the New Jersey Workmen’s Compensation Bureau. A list of references 
is given at the end of each chapter. 


Industrial Relations 


Industrial relations in a defense economy. New York, American Managen\ 
Association, 1941. 43 pp. (Personnel series No. 48.) 
One of the four papers in this pamphlet is on trends in the labor moveme' 
Leo Wolman. 


Labor relations of 1941—cooperation vs. dictation. By Rex B. Hersey) 
Personnel, New York, May 1941, pp. 270-288.) 


L’nion-management cooperation. Washington, U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
1941. 9 pp. (Serial No. R. 1284, reprint from June 1941 Monthly !.a! 
Review.) 
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» theory and practices of collective bargaining. By David J. Saposs. Chicago, 
United Transport Service Employees of America, Educational Department, 
1940. 14 pp.; mimeographed. 


‘abor, management, and national defense under New Deal legislation. By Harvey 
~  B. Reetor. Cincinnati, Ohio, Law Research Service, 1941. 48 pp. 

Address delivered before a selected audience of foremen, supervisors, employers, 
jifferent groups of organized and nonunion employees, and lawyers. 


Life, liberty, and property. By Alfred Winslow Jones. Philadelphia, New 

" York, ete., J. B. Lippincott Co., 1941. 397 pp. 

The first part of this book contains a brief history of the industrial develop- 
ment and the labor movement in Akron, Ohio, and an analysis of the conflict 
between property rights as represented by the employers in the city of Akron 
and labor rights. The second part contains a novel form of evaluating this 
conflict through the author’s personal interviews in Akron with some 1,700 
persons of different occupational and income groups on the problems raised 
by the conflict between employers and workers in the city of Akron. Throughout 
the book Akron is regarded as a representative industrial city in the United 
States, and its problems are accepted by the author as characteristic of such cities. 


Contratos y convenios del trabajo [Cuba]. By Carlos M. Raggi Ageo. Habana, 
“Cultural,” S. A., 1940. 625 pp. 
Treatise on labor agreements in Cuba, with comments on the law of 1938 on 
the subject, related legislation, and court decisions. The form, essentials, and 
termination of labor agreements, and provisions as to hours, remuneration, 
jismissal, apprenticeship, etc., are discussed. Texts of agreements of seamen 
and musicians are given. 


Labor Legislation 


Compilation of laws relating to mediation, conciliation, and arbitration between 
employers and employees, laws disputes between carriers and employers and 
subordinate officials under Labor Board, eight-hour laws, employers’ liability 
laws, labor and child-labor laws. Compiled by Elmer A. Lewis. Washing- 
ton, Government Printing Office, 1941. 450 pp. 


The development of labor relations law. By Wayne Leslie McNaughton. Wash- 
ington, American Council on Public Affairs, 1941. 197 pp. 
Shows the struggle of participants in industry to better their bargaining position 
and the laws enacted to protect the interests of the public. 


Labor cases and materials: Readings on the relation of government to labor. Edited 
by Carl Raushenbush and Emanuel Stein. New York, F. 8. Crofts & Co. 
1941. 674 pp., bibliography. 

The first part of the volume deals with governmental influences on collective 
bargaining; the second part surveys the principal fields of labor and social legis- 
lation. 


Labor laws of Virginia. By Gladys Boone, Naney McCandlish, Logan Phinizy. 
University, Va., Bureau of Public Administration, 1940. 93 pp.; mimeo- 
graphed. (Report series B, No. 7.) 


Derecho argentino del trabajo—legislacién y antecedentes nacionales. By I. Esterkin 
and A. Ruprecht, Jr. Rosario, Argentina, Editorial Ciencia, 1940. 2 
vols; 364 and 368 pp. 

Annotated compilation of texts or summaries of bills introduced into the 
Argentine legislative body, and of laws passed by that body, for the benefit of 
labor, from 1904 up to and including 1938 (bills through 1939). A numerical 
index of laws is furnished, also a classified index to the contents of the volumes. 


The law of master and servant {in Canada]. By M. Shelly Millstone. Toronto, 
B Publishing Co., 1941. 122 pp. 
Summarizes Canadian legislation governing relations between employers and 
their emplovees. 


Labor Organizations and Activities 


Trade unions in agriculture. By Henry William Spiegel. (In Rural Sociology, 
Raleigh, N. C., June 1941, pp. 117-125.) 
Account of efforts to organize agricultural wage earners in the United States 
and the progress made. 
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The International Brotherhood of Bookbinders. By John B. Haggerty, pr sident. 


(In Labor Information Bulletin, U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Washing;,, 
June 1941, pp. 5-7; illus.) b, 


The Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America. By Earl D. Strong. Grinney 
lowa, Herald-Register Publishing Co. [printers], 1940. 306 pp., bibliography’ 
Covers the history and current activities of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
with particular emphasis on the functional activities of the organization in sy¢ 
fields as relations with employers, union finances, union discipline, and go¢jq) 
experimentation. ; 


Dressmakers’ Union promotes industry planning. By Julius Hochman. (Jp 
Labor Information Bulletin, U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Washingtoy. 
May 1941, pp. 1-5.) 


Bevin and Co.—the leaders of British labor. By Patricia Strauss. New Yor; 
G. P. Putman’s Sons, 1941. 246 pp., illus. 
An intimate picture of the way the British Labor Party functions. 


British labor’s rise to power. By Carl F. Brand. Stanford University, Calis, 
Stanford University Press, 1941. xi, 305 pp. (Hoover Library on War, 
Revolution, and Peace, publication No. 17.) 

Traces development of the trade-unions from the earliest period through the 
war of 1914-18 to the pre-war period of 1939, and discusses the growth, outlook, 
and program of the British Labor Party. 


Legal Aid 


Forms of legal aid organizations in middle sized cities and smaller communities 
Compiled by John 8. Bradway, Duke University, Durham, N. C., [1941?| 
xii, 116 pp., bibliography; mimeographed. 

The simpler forms of organized legal aid have been in operation in various 
localities, but little published information concerning them has been availab}: 
for persons interested in these particular activities. The report listed was com- 
piled to furnish a guide for local groups seriously intending to do something in the 
matter of legal-aid work. 


Memorandum of proceedings of 1940 annual conference of National Association of 
Legal Aid Organizations, held at Jacksonville, Fla., October 31 and November |, 
1940. Rochester, N. Y., National Association of Legal Aid Organizations, 
[19407]. 36 pp.; mimeographed. 

Among the subjects dealt with in reports to this meeting were low-cost |egal- 
service bureaus, wage earners’ bankruptcy, and alien registration. 


Sizty-fifth annual report of Legal Aid Society, New York City, for year 1940. New 
York, 1941. 56 pp. 
In the year under review the society had a total of almost 35,000 clients, 30,325 
on the civil side and 4,543 on the criminal side. 


A tentative bibliography of material on legal aid work. Complied by Jobn 5 
Bradway, Duke University, Durham, N. C., 1940. xi, 247 pp.; mimeo- 
graphed. 


Man-Hour Statistics 


[Preliminary summary tabulations of man-hour statistics for selected indusirie: 
1939.] Washington, U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1941. Mimeographed. 
The study from which these preliminary data are taken is a continuation and 
expansion of a cooperative study by the Bureau of Labor Statistics and the Burea 
of the Census, based on the Census of Manufactures. The present survey, usiv¢ 
figures from the 1939 census, will cover 160 industries; these industries includ 
both additions to and subdivisions of the 32 covered in the first (1933) surve) 
Summary data for all reporting establishments, by region, will be released for 
each industry as the tabulations are completed. The following averages Ww)! 
be shown: Per wage earner, hours per month, and horsepower; per wage-carne’ 
man-hour, wage earnings, salary costs, material costs, value of products, val 
added by manufacture, and electric energy used. 
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Migration and Migratory Labor 


Vigration and settlement on the Pacific Coast: Report No. 5, Cut-over land of north- 

~~ ern Idaho. Washington, U. 8. Bureau of Agricultural Economics (in coop- 
eration with Idaho Agricultural Experiment Station), 1941. 34 pp., maps; 
mimeographed. 

4 report of recent settlement on the cut-over lands of northern Idaho. 


io’ 


r-ansient Mexican agricultural labor. By Lawrence Leslie Waters. (In South- 
western Social Science Quarterly, Austin, Tex., June 1941, pp. 49-66.) 

The author traces the growth of transient Mexican labor in the production of 
fruits and vegetables, cotton, and sugar beets, in various States extending from 
California to Louisiana. The conditions of these workers are described as 
extremely unsatisfactory, alike from the point of view of the workers themselves 
and from that of the communities, which extend what is essentially a subsidy to 
employers in such forms as public relief, and in the case of the sugar-beet indus- 
try, a Federal system of quotas and tariff protection. There is also some account 
of efforts made to deal with the problems by means of various measures for 
alleviating the conditions of the workers and for checking the inflow of these 
workers beyond the opportunities for their employment. 


A selected bibliography on interstate migration and related subjects. (In Report of 
Select Committee to Investigate Interstate Migration of Destitute Citizens, 
House of Representatives, Union calendar No. 114, House report No. 369, 
77th Congress, Ist session, pp. 713-728; Washington, Government Printing 
Office, 1941.) 

Data from a preliminary report of the Committee were published in the Feb- 
ruary 1941 Monthly Labor Review (p. 338) and a brief summary of its findings, 
recommendations, and proposals, as presented in its final report, was given in the 
June Review (p. 1347). 


Bibliography on migratory agricultural labor. New York, National Child Labor 
Committee, January 1941. 6 pp.; mimeographed. 


Negro in Industry 


The Chicago Negro community—a statistical description. By Mary Elaine Ogden. 
Chicago, U. S. Work Projects Administration for Illinois, December 1939. 
247 pp., bibliography; mimeographed. 

Compilation of some of the more significant basic data resulting from a series 
of research projects. 


Occupational changes among Negroes in Chicago. By Estelle Hill Scott. Chicago, 
U. 8. Work Projects Administration for Illinois, December 1939. 259 pp., 
bibliography; mimeographed. 

The changes reported cover a period of 4 decades—1890 to 1930. 


Growing up in the Black Belt: Negro youth in the rural South. Prepared for 
American Youth Commission by Charles 8. Johnson. Washington, American 
Council on Education, 1941. xxiii, 360 pp. 

A study of the personality development of southern rural Negro youth, in which 
the attempt was made to uncover and analyze the basic processes which determine 
the social attitudes of Negro youth, particularly as regards their position as Negroes 
in different communities. A chapter devoted to occupational outlook and 
incentive contains tabulations showing preferred and expected occupations of 
Negro boys and girls. 


The Negro in American agriculture. Washington, U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, 1940. 11 pp., illus. 
Report on the services of the United States Department of Agriculture and 
cooperating Federal agencies in behalf of the Negro. 


Summary report of fact-finding eommittee of Conference on Employment Problems of 
the Negro [Trenton, N. J.], February 24,1941. Trenton, N.J., Unemployment 
Compensation Commission, 1941. 9 pp.; mimeographed. 


The economic status of colored families in the port of Liverpool. Liverpool, England, 
University of Liverpool, Social Science Department, 1940. 23 pp. 
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Occupations and Occupational Adjustment 


The air transportation industry. Lansing, National Youth Administration ;,. 
Michigan, 1940. 19 pp., charts. (Youth opportunity series, No. 1.) . 
Most of the occupations in this field of work are highly skilled, requiring |,,, 
training, and, according to this pamphlet, the competition in the industry jc 
great that only the best-qualified applicants are selected. 


Drafting and design. Lansing, National Youth Administration for Michiga, 
November 1940. 18 pp. (Youth opportunity series, No. 3.) 7 
Outlines briefly the fields of employment of engineers, designers, and draftsme, 
their duties, qualifications and training they are required to have, and thej; 
working conditions and earnings. 


Structural steel workers. Chicago, National Youth Administration for Illinois. 
1941. 33 pp., illus.; mimeographed. Rev. ed. (Occupational informatio; 
research report.) 

After a general survey of the subject, occupations and qualifications, working 
conditions, and employment possibilities in fabricating, erecting, and-ornament, 
ironwork are discussed. The pamphlet also includes a brief bibliography. 


Everyday occupations. By Mildred A. Davey, Elizabeth M. Smith, Theodore p. 
Myers. Boston, D. C. Heath and Co., 1941. xii, 372 pp., illus. 
Describes a limited number of jobs in typical lines of employment, selected fr: 
each of the 10 census classifications of industry. 


Fitting yourself for business: What the employer wants beyond skills. By Elizabe: 
Gregg MacGibbon. New York, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 194) 
xvii, 456 pp. 

Among the major subjects dealt with in this volume are planning business life: 
jobs for beginners; what business wants in skills and abilities; interviews —hoy 
to prepare for them and how to get them; making good on the job; and stepping 
up to a better one. 


How to fit yourself for defense jobs. Edited by Harry J. Hobbs; compiled by 
Stephen A. Hoffer and others. New York, Home Craftsman Publishing 
Corporation, 1941. 64 pp., bibliography. 


Bibliographies on occupational information and guidance—an annotated |'s! 
Washington, U. 8. Office of Education, July 1941. 11 pp.; mimeographed 


Jewish occupational bulletin, Volume 1, No. 1. New York, Jewish Occupationa 
Council, March 1941. 20 pp. 
With the initial issue of this publication is begun what the Jewish Occupational 
Council hopes will prove a medium for a continuous interchange of the experienc 
and ideas of those endeavoring to improve the economic adjustment of Jews. 


Personnel and Office Management 


Job evaluation and merit rating—a manual of procedures. By Eugene J. Benge. 
New York, etc., National Foremen’s Institute, Inc., 1941. 104 pp., charts 


Personnel procedure and records manual. Chicago, William Odom Associates 
1940. 78 pp. 


How to select and direct the office staff. By Edward A. Richards and Edward !) 
Rubin. New York and London, Harper & Bros., 1941. 179 pp. 

Two specialists in industrial relations present in this book what they regard as 
“reasonable, workable plans for so ordering the human relationships within a! 
organization that the work will get done, having all parties relatively happy anc 
well pleased with themselves.” 


Top-management organization and control. A research study of management poli- 
cies and practices of thirty-one leading industrial corporations, conducte 
under auspices of Graduate School of Business, Stanford University, by Pa 
E. Holden, Lounsbury 8. Fish, Hubert L. Smith. Stanford University, 
Calif., Stanford University Press, 1941. xvii, 239 pp., charts. 

Most of this analysis of the policies of corporations is of interest to labor, u' 
certain sections of the volume deal specifically with the relation of managemen' 
to employed groups other than “top management.” Thus, in Part C, on contro 
practices, there are sections that deal with job specification, key personnel, co”- 
trol over wages and salaries, and control over methods and manpower. 
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Final report of Attorney General’s Commitiee on Administrative Procedure. Wash- 
ington, Government Printing Office, 1941. 474 pp. 

tesults of a comprehensive study of administrative procedures in agencies of 
the Federal Government. The report describes the origins, development, and 
characteristics of the administrative process; basic necessities of organization and 
nrocedure; methods of adjudication; rule-making procedures; and judicial review. 
Defects in the rule-making and adjudicatory aspects of the administrative process 
are also described, and recommendations made for correcting them. 

The individual agencies considered include the Division of Public Contracts of 
the U.S. Department of Labor, Railroad Retirement Board, Social Security Board, 
National Labor Relations Board, and National Railroad Adjustment Board. 


Public relations of public personnel agencies. Chicago, Civil Service Assembly of 
the United States and Canada, 1941. xviii, 259 pp. 

Deseribes the approach to an effective public-relations program through analyses 
of the publics with which a public personnel agency deals, suggests an organiza- 
tional arrangement for public relations functions, outlines the scope of a standard- 
ized informational base, and gives detailed suggestions for use of various media to 
develop a sound public-relations program. 


Personnel—a bibliography. Chicago, Ill., American Public Welfare Association, 
November 1940. 8 pp.; mimeographed. (Bibliography No. 3.) 


Population 


Foundations of American population policy. By Frank Lorimer, Ellen Winston, 
Louise K. Kiser, for Committee on Population Studies and Social Planning 
of National Economie and Social Planning Assn. New York, Harper & 
Bros., 1940. 178 pp., bibliography. 

The basie objectives of the population policy presented in this volume include 

a higher level of living for the greater portion of the people, the conservation of 

natural resources, More opportunities for education, and the preservation and 

enrichment of culture. 


Population and its distribution, sixth edition, 1941. Compiled by J. Walter 
Thompson Co. New York and London, Harper & Bros., 1941. 429 pp., 
maps. 

Shows population and number of occupied dwellings in 1940, and number of 
individual Federal income-tax returns in 1938, for each State and county and 
for incorporated places of over 500 population up to cities of over 1,000,000. 
An alphabetical list of all incorporated places in the United States of over 500 
population is included. 


What the new census means. By Stuart Chase. New York, Public Affairs 
Committee, Inc., 1941. 30 pp., charts. (Public affairs pamphlet No. 56.) 
The author states that the 1940 census is “one of the great landmarks of 
American history.” The significance of population trends is emphasized. 
Changes in the rate of growth and the age distribution of the population indicate 
an approach to a stationary as distinguished from an expanding community. 
This in turn, it is stated, will require more careful planning and an enlargement 
of the duties of Government. 


Population policies and movements in Europe. By D. V. Glass. Oxford, England, 
Clarendon Press, 1940. 490 pp. 

Discusses population movements in England and Wales; State intervention in 
the population problem; family allowances and population policies and their 
results in France and Belgium; the Italian struggle for population; Scandinavia 
= population problem; and the nature and consequences of population 
trends. 


Small Loans 


Small loans in California. By Robert E. Stone. (In California Law Review, 
Berkeley, March 1941, pp. 332-365.) 

Describes the basic lending laws of California—the 1918 usury law and the 
1934 constitutional amendment—and the laws relating to three major groups 
of lenders: Those whose rates and business methods have been regulated by 
the legislature, those which can be but have not as yet been so regulated, and 
those whose maximum rates are fixed at 10 percent by the constitution and which 
tan be regulated only in other respects. Those in the first class are personal- 
property brokers, industrial loan companies, credit unions, and pawnbrokers. 
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In the second class are banks, building and loan associations, and certain eo. 
operatives. . 
Report of Joint Legislative Committee [of New York State] to Investigate Rates o; 
Interest on Small Loans. Albany, 1941. 30 pp. (Legislative document 
1941, No. 45.) = 
The committee studied the various consumer-credit agencies and their method: 
of operation and profits. As a result of its investigations it recommends |egis|a. 
tion requiring the use of a written contract for installment selling, clearly setting 
forth the exact cost of the credit extended; retention of the present maximyn 
rate of 3 percent a month under the State small-loans law for amounts of $19 
or less and reduction to 2 percent on that part of a loan which exceeds $109. 
amendment of the Pawnbroking Act to make its provisions uniform for all mypj. 
cipalities of the State regardless of size; enactment of legislation designed +, 
control all credit advertising; and enactment of legislation requiring all companies 
under the jurisdiction of the New York State Department of Banks to state. 
both in their contract and in their advertising, the charge in terms of simple 
interest on the unpaid principal balance. 


Wartime Conditions and Policies 


Economic mobilization. Washington, American Council on Publie Affairs, 1941, 
43 pp. 2d ed. 
Symposium of articles in which different writers discuss the financial, economic. 
industrial, and labor aspects of mobilization for national defense. 


Labor in the national defense program of the United States. (In International 
Labor Review, Montreal, Canada, July 1941, pp. 42-60.) 

Describes the structure of the defense organization in its industrial and labor 
phases, and examines its effect on the labor movement and on the growth of 
collaboration between economic and occupational groups as well as on the adminis- 
trative aspects of labor issues. 


The utilization and training of labor under war conditions. By B. C. Jenkins. 
London, Institution of Production Engineers, [19417]. 15 pp. 
Paper presented by the Chief Inspector of Munitions Labor Seaaay. Ministry 
of Labor and National Service, Great Britain. 


War demands on the labor supply. By Donald H. Davenport. (In Harvard 
Business Review, Vol. XIX, No. 4, New York, Summer 1941, pp. 451-457. 
The author discusses the subject primarily from the point of view of the work 
of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, which has been assigned the task of mapping 
labor requirements for defense production. 


“21 to 35’’—what the draft and army training mean to you. By William H Baumer 
Jr., and Sidney F. Giffin. New York, Prentice-Hall, 1940. 143 pp. 

The authors, instructors at the United States Military Academy at West 
Point, attempted to answer in this volume every question that might be asked in 
connection with the Selective Service Act and service and opportunities in the 
United States Army. An important part of the report is the section on the 
training}which a man receives from the day he enters the Army. 


Canada’s economic war policy. By B. S. Keirstead. Toronto, Thomas Nelson 
& Sons, Ltd., 1941. 31 pp. (Dalhousie University bulletin on public affairs, 
XL.) 

Based on data prepared in connection with a study of the repercussions of the 
war on the maritime economy, which is being carried on by the Institute of 

Public Affairs at Dalhousie University. 


Defense regulations [Great Britain]. London, His Majesty’s Stationery Office, 
1941. 368 pp. 
Texts of the various wartime regulations, as amended through January 15, 1+), 
issued under the emergency legislation of 1939 and 1940. The volume is prefacec 
by a table of laws that have been modified, suspended, or applied by regulations 


Women in Industry 


Series on labor laws affecting women in the States: New York. Washington, |. > 
Women’s Bureau, 1941. 38 pp.; multilithed. 
Similar reports are available for Illinois, Kentucky, Massachusetts, Michican, 
North Carolina, and Pennsylvania; reports for other States are in preparation. 
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Women’s factory employment in an expanding aircraft production program; Employ- 
ment of women in manufacture of small arms ammunition; Employment of 
women in manufacture of artillery ammunition. Washington, U. 8. Women’s 
Bureau, 1941. 25, 18, and 31 pp., respectively; mimeographed. 

Surveys of jobs in defense industries in which women could be employed. 


The distinct problem of women employees. By Alfred G. Trembly. Chicago, 
H. M. Van _— Jr., Ine., 1940. 49 pp. (Industrial Commentaries, 
vol. 1, No. 4. 

Discusses various aspects of the employment of women in industry and especially 
the more common problems arising in connection therewith, with the expressed 
desire that additional insight into these problems may aid employers ‘‘in making 
decisions which will be beneficial to the industry, to the women employees, and to 
our economic society.” 


Women workers in their family environment. Washington, U. 8. Women’s Bureau, 
1941. 82 pp., charts. (Bull. No. 183.) 

A study of the family environment of woman workers in Cleveland, an industrial 
community, and in Utah, an agricultural and mining State. The women studied 
had comparatively small earnings but made important contributions to the 
family income. 


The women of New Zealand. By Helen M. Simpson. Wellington, Department 
of Internal Affairs, 1940. 197 pp., illus. 
A history of women and their work from the pioneer days in New Zealand. It 
contains chapters on occupations and women’s organizations. 


General Reports 


Investigaciones sociales, 1940 [Argentina]. Buenos Aires, Departamento Nacional 
del Trabajo, 1941. xv, 65 pp., charts. (Series A, No. 5.) 

Statistical report of the Argentine Republic, including, for 1940 and earlier 
years, data on cost of living, prices, wages, hours, employment (in Buenos Aires), 
unemployment, strikes, labor-organization status, and collective agreements. 
Information on industrial-accident compensation and social insurance, in 1938 
and 1939 respectively, is given. 


Labor under Nazi rule. By William A. Robson. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1940. 
32 pp. (Oxford pamphlets on world affairs, No. 31.) 


The fortieth financial and economic annual of Japan, 1940. Tokyo, Department 
of Finance, [19417]. 265 pp., map, charts. (In English.) 
Includes index numbers of wages in specified industries and occupations, 
1937-39; of wholesale prices of individual commodities, by month, 1939; and of 
retail prices (commodities not specified), by month, 1930-39. 


Japan’s economy under war strain. By T. Y. Hu. Washington, Chinese Council 
for Economic Research, 1941. 68 pp., charts. 
A chapter on labor and the war economy covers employment, working and living 
conditions, earnings, cost of living, and strikes. 


Resumen general del censo industrial de 1935 |Mézico]. México, D. F., Secretaria 
de la Economia Nacional, Direccién General de Estadfstica, 1941. 250 pp. 
Analysis of the findings of the 1935 industrial census, which includes statistics 
of employment and daily wage rates, by sex, in manufacturing industries, and of 
employment and pay rolls in the mining, metallurgical, and refining industries. 


Labor conditions in occupied Norway. (In International Labor Review, Montreal, 
Canada, June 1941, pp. 687-700.) 


Derecho del trabajo. By José Leandro Echeverria. (In Boletin del Ministerio 
de Gobernaci6n y Trabajo, San Salvador, El Salvador, Vol. III, No. 8, 
May-August 1940, pp. 273-344.) 

A doctoral thesis dated May 31, 1940, on labor legislation in El Salvador. 
The author discusses the condition of the workers in El Salvador and existing and 
needed legislative provisions, with frequent references to conditions and laws in 
other countries, particularly those of Latin America. Provisions considered are 
protection of women and minors, home work, wages, working hours, labor agree- 
| ments, apprenticeship, industrial accidents and workmen’s compensation, and 
| conciliation boards. 
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